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FOREWORD 


By Rear ApmrIrRAL Ws. S. Sims 
United States Navy (Retired) 


Tue history of the “First Yale Unit’ and the part it played 
in naval aviation before and during the World War will 
serve to remind future generations of a high-minded and 
intelligent interpretation of duty. At a time when our own 
military forces were making little or no preparation for the 
struggle that portended, these young men were not con- 
tent to sit on the side-lines. Convinced that their country 
could not help being drawn into the war, they reached the 
sound conclusion that they ought to be trained and ready. 
They did not await the turn of events nor postpone action 
until the draft swept them into the service. 

This spirit of gallantry was displayed by thousands of 
other young men as volunteers in the Army and the Naval 
Reserve after the declaration of hostilities. The First Yale 
Unit, however, could lay claim to a twofold distinction. It 
manifested a foresight which resulted in active organiza- 
tion as early as the summer of 1916, and recognized the 
vital importance of aviation as the new arm of warfare. 
All this was successfully carried on at private expense. 

I have stated elsewhere that the great aircraft force 
which was ultimately assembled in Europe had its begin- 
nings, to a large extent, in this youthful group from the 
Yale campus. They were used also as a nucleus for the 
training of an air force at home and were to be found as 
instructors, as commanders of stations, or in other execu- 
tive positions, at Bay Shore and Rockaway, Buffalo, Bos- 
ton, Washington, Hampton Roads, Morehead City, Key 
West, Pensacola, and Rio Janeiro. Everywhere they ren- 
dered not only great material service but were character- 
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ized by an enthusiasm, an earnestness, and a tireless vigi- 
lance which helped to strengthen the morale of the whole 
aviation department. 

It was during the period of training that their able 
leader, Lieutenant Trubee Davison, crashed and broke his 
back. In spite of this terrible handicap he continued to 
direct and inspire his comrades. I recall him as limping 
into my office in London after the Armistice had been 
signed, badly crippled, but determined to locate the last 
resting-place of one of his Unit who had been killed in 
France. His courage matched his unusual qualities of 
initiative and capacity for command, and he handsomely 
deserved the honors for which he was recommended. 

In August, 1917, the first of these young officers was 
ordered overseas and others followed until all but six of the 
Unit were on duty in the war zone. All of them begged to 
be assigned to the most active and hazardous stations. 
They were in the war to finish it as soon as possible and 
their one thought was to come into contact with the en- 
emy. At various times they saw service at all of our 
naval air stations. Several served on my staff in London, 
for in addition to their practical value as fighting aviators, 
they were very useful in organization and administration. 

The official records of the war show that the first Ameri- 
can airman to make the supreme sacrifice in actual combat 
with the enemy was Ensign Albert D. Sturtevant, a mem- 
ber of this Unit, who with absolute disregard for his own 
safety engaged a vastly superior force of German planes 
over the North Sea on February 15, 1918. His death was a 
severe blow to us, for he had made a splendid record and 
was certain to win advancement. He died as I feel con- 
vinced he had lived, a knightly gentleman without fear and 
without reproach. 

Later in the same month another member of this Unit, 
Ensign Curtis S. Read, one of four brothers who served as 
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aviators, was killed in a seaplane crash at Dunkirk. Be- 
loved by his comrades and associates, they had looked 
forward to a career of distinction which was tragically 
thwarted. He was the first United States Naval Aviator 
to be killed in France. 

Shortly before the Armistice, Ensign Kenneth MacLeish 
was shot down in action with enemy planes over a French 
sector. In the engagement MacLeish had destroyed one 
attacking machine before he gave up his own life. His in- 
fluence and achievements left a lasting imprint. We felt a 
sense of a personal loss. 

To select any of the living members of the Unit for men- 
tion is a difficult task and perhaps an unfair one. In my 
own opinion the exploits of any of the others might have 
been as brilliant if the fortunes of war had presented simi- 
lar opportunities. Nevertheless I must risk the displeasure 
of two of these officers by brief reference to their service 
records as contributing to the value of the naval organiza- 
tion overseas. 

Lieutenant David S. Ingalls may rightly be called the 
‘Naval Ace’ of the war. He received the British Distin- 
guished Flying Cross and the American Distinguished 
Service Medal for deeds outlined in the following citation: 


For exceptionally meritorious service in duty of great re- 
sponsibility as a chasse pilot operating with R.A.F., Squadron 
213, while attached to the Northern Bombing Group, Northern 
France, where, as a result of his brilliant and courageous work he 
was made an Acting Flight Commander by the British authori- 
ties over their own pilots. Alone and in conjunction with other 
pilots, he shot down at least four enemy aeroplanes and one or 
more enemy balloons. 


Lieutenant Commander Artemus L. Gates was one of 
three, of a naval force of some 5000 officers and 75,000 en- 
listed men, whom I recommended for the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. He commanded our naval air station at 
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Dunkirk with marked efficiency and under almost con- 
stant shell and bomb fire from the enemy. He rescued the 
crew of a British air patrol which was wrecked in the sea 
off Ostend, for which he was awarded the Distinguished 
Flying Cross by the British Government. This act of 
bravery was not a duty required of this officer and demon- 
strated the highest type of intrepidity and resourcefulness. 
Gates took part in many flights over the lines, was shot 
down in combat, and made prisoner by the enemy. He 
made heroic and determined efforts to escape. Throughout 
his service he was an example of modesty and unceasing 
attention to duty. 

As their war-time commander, I desire to employ this 
opportunity of thanking the members of the Yale Aviation 
Unit, one and all, for the loyal support they gave the Navy 
and I offer my congratulations on their splendid war 
record, individually and as a group. 
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THE FIRST YALE UNIT 


CHAPTER I 
NEW WARFARE IN THE SKY 


Amonc themselves they still call it ‘The Unit.’ This 
signifies a great deal more than the formal designation of 
“Aerial Coast Patrol No. 1.’ It was, in fact, a group of 
young men unified by an idea, fused together by an eager 
purpose, and steadfastly adhering to a conception of 
service. 

There was only a handful of them. In the bewildering 
magnitude of the Great War the part they played would 
seem to be quite small, but the influence of the organiza- 
tion, the quality of its various achievements, and the 
pattern it set in the development of naval aviation were of 
conspicuous importance. Such was the opinion of those 
best qualified to pass judgment. To the Yale campus 
which had sheltered most of them, they contributed a 
chapter worthy of its honorable history and traditions. 

During those four years of destruction and torment, 
mankind looked forward to peace with a bright faith that 
was fated to be disillusioned. The aftermath of what had 
been hailed as a crusade was more like a sordid scramble 
for spoils. But this cannot darken the splendor of sacrifice 
nor dim the motives by which youth was inspired to dare 
and suffer and die. The eternal truths are unshattered. 
Ideals endure. There are, and will always be, things more 
valuable than life itself. 

It used to seem that the currents of a university were 
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seldom disturbed by the course of events beyond its own 
boundaries. In a way it was cloistered and apart. Its 
own activities were absorbing. Thus it was at New Haven 
until the autumn of 1914. How the world felt when the 
storm broke is reflected in the words of H. G. Wells: 


All Europe still remembers the strange atmosphere of those 
eventful August days, the end of the Armed Peace. For nearly 
half a century the Western World had been tranquil and had 
seemed safe. The newspapers spoke of a world catastrophe, but 
that conveyed very little meaning to those for whom the world 
had always seemed secure, who were indeed almost incapable of 
thinking it otherwise than secure. In Britain particularly for 
some weeks the peace-time routine continued in a slightly 
dazed fashion. It was like a man still walking about the world 
unaware that he had contracted a fatal disease which will alter 
every routine and habit of his life. 

People went on with their summer holidays; shops reassured 
their customers with the announcement, ‘business as usual.’ 
There was much talk and excitement when the newspapers came, 
but it was the talk and excitement of spectators who have no 
vivid sense of participation in the catastrophe that was presently 
to involve them all. 


Aye, it was a catastrophe that was presently to involve 
us all, but we Americans, looking on in a dazed fashion, 
were unaware of it. The gray-backed German columns 
trampled Belgium under foot. England’s little regular 
army retreated from Mons, stubbornly, superbly flinging 
itself away, the broken remnants crowned with glory as 
the ‘Old Contemptibles.’ The bloody inundation swept 
across France until Joffre rolled it back from the Marne. 
After that the deadlock of the trenches. 

To young men in college, these first phases of the war 
were profoundly thrilling. They were shaken out of their 
cheerful indifference to affairs mundane. Their sense of 
chivalry and adventure was stirred. Their sympathies 
were with the Allies, their indignation hot against the 
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ruthless doctrines of an Imperial Germany to whom might 
was right. After a few months, however, the war had 
become an old story. The college campus had accustomed 
itself to the distant shocks and tragedies on a scale too vast 
for realization. 

The Administration at Washington was maintaining an 
attitude of the most scrupulous aloofness and detachment. 
The people were exhorted by President Wilson to remain 
neutral “not only in act but in word and thought.’ To a 
certain extent, this feeling was bound to affect under- 
graduate sentiment, endorsed as it was by anxious parents 
who feared lest this or that impetuous son might go surg- 
ing off to enlist in the Foreign Legion or a Canadian 
battalion of the Black Watch. 

Meanwhile the United States was being drawn, by 
forces irresistible, nearer and nearer to active partnership 
in the conflict. With the stupid arrogance that brought 
about her downfall, Germany was committing one provo- 
cation after another. A crisis came with the sinking of the 
Lusitania on May 17, 1915, and the loss of 113 American 
lives — all neutrals in the war, all non-combatants. It was 
an act deliberately calculated to test the temper of the 
United States. Wrath swept the country like a flame, but 
a declaration of war was two years away. The President, 
still advising restraint and believing that national opinion 
was not yet sufficiently welded together, made use of the 
unfortunate phrase that there was such a thing as ‘a 
nation too proud to fight.’ 

Again the university at New Haven, as elsewhere, was 
aroused in a spirit of protest which began to take form in 
the conviction that war was inevitable and that, sooner or 
later, the robust youth of the land would be summoned to 
bear arms in defense of its institutions and for the honor 
of the flag which had been so flagrantly insulted on the 
high seas. To counsel neutrality of thought and word was 
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whistling against the wind. How to be ready, what plans 
of efficient service to devise, was a problem that perplexed 
and baffled many a restless undergraduate mind. 

After college.closed, in the summer of 1915, Frederick 
Trubee Davison enjoyed the privilege of going abroad 
with his father. As a partner of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
Mr. Henry P. Davison was intimately in touch with 
the fiscal policies and operations of the war ministries of 
England and France. In arranging credits and thereby 
obtaining the immense quantities of supplies and mate- 
rial so urgently needed, this banking house was of great 
assistance to the Allied cause, particularly at the time 
when Great Britain was straining every nerve to mobilize 
her own resources. 

The trip abroad enabled Trubee Davison to meet the 
men conspicuous in the conduct of the war and to behold 
for himself vivid glimpses of a scene which had seemed so 
remote and unreal. In London and Paris he began to 
comprehend what this gigantic war meant to a nation, 
transforming its whole existence, hardening it with the 
will to win at any cost. Liberty at stake, freedom in the 
balance, and the United States a spectator! 

For many years prior to 1914, there had been at Neuilly- 
sur-Seine, a suburb of Paris, a semi-philanthropic institu- 
tion supported by Americans and known as the American 
Hospital. At the outbreak of the war this hospital 
instantly and naturally became the rallying point for 
Americans who loved France and desired to help care for 
her wounded soldiers. Within a few weeks, however, it was 
evident that larger quarters must be found. A splendid 
new school building in the same neighborhood was rented 
and equipped. The staff of doctors, surgeons, and nurses 
was obtained in the United States. 

Thus the American Ambulance Hospital in the Lycée 
Pasteur, with accommodations for more than six hundred 
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wounded soldiers, came into being. Soon the generosity 
of other American friends of France made possible a 
second Ambulance Hospital, and the venerable College of 
Juilly, situated about thirty miles east of Paris, was fitted 
out to receive two hundred additional wounded. 

From the outset it was clear that the saving of soldiers’ 
lives depended quite as much upon the quick transporta- 
tion of the wounded as upon their surgical treatment. In 
September of 1914,therefore, when the battle front was close 
to Paris,adozenautomobilesgiven by Americans and hastily 
extemporized as ambulances ran back and forth, night and 
day, between the Marne valley and Paris. This was the 
beginning of the American Ambulance Field Service. 

During the autumn and winter that followed, more cars 
were given and many fine young Americans volunteered 
to drive them. When the fighting lines receded and Paris 
was no longer in peril, sections of motor ambulances were 
detached from the hospitals at Neuilly and Juilly and 
became more or less independent units operating with the 
several French armies, serving the dressing stations and 
army hospitals in the forward zones. In the summer of 
1915 more than a hundred such ambulances were trans- 
porting wounded men from the trenches of France and 
Belgium. Their drivers were mostly recruited from Ameri- 
can colleges. Their courage and devotion earned the 
affectionate gratitude of France. 

Trubee Davison joined the Ambulance Service for the 
summer. To his disappointment he was not sent to the 
front, but was assigned to drive in Paris, to the hospitals, 
railway stations, and so on. Somebody had to do it, as he 
sensibly consoled himself. However, it kindled his interest 
and gave him something to think about. Here was one 
outlet for his energy when he went back to college. He 
would do all he could to help the American Ambulance. 
It was the real thing. 
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The experience in Paris was worth even more than this, 
as it turned out later. Mr. Robert Bacon had crossed in 
the same steamer with Mr. Davison and Trubee. He had 
been Secretary of State and Ambassador to France and 
was able to discuss the war with keen discernment and 
sympathetic insight. His heart was with France. He 
wished to do what he could in her behalf. In any righteous 
cause he was never content to be a bystander. He was 
attracted to aviation as the new factor of warfare which 
already had compelled a radical revision of strategy and 
tactics. 

At the beginning of the war the aeroplane had been 
found invaluable for reconnaissance because of its range 
of vision and amazing speed. As a weapon of combat its 
qualities were experimental until the contending armies 
dug themselves in and mobile operations came to a stand- 
still. Then began the sensational duels in the air, skill in 
the use of machine guns, the inception of a war in the 
clouds which should engage squadrons, swift and ven- 
omous, and enroll their heroes among the immortals. 

In that summer of 1915 the nations that gripped each 
other’s throats had come to realize that it was to be a long 
war of attrition and capacity to endure, a war not to be 
won by the decisive maneuvers of a Napoleon at Leipzig, 
a Wellington at Waterloo, or a Meade at Gettysburg. 
Millions of men faced each other in the trenches that zig- 
zagged from the Channel ports to the bleak downs of 
Champagne, from the dark forests of the Argonne to the 
scarp of the Vosges, until the French lines stretched into 
the plain of Alsace and sentries in baggy red breeches ex- 
changed greetings with the outposts of the Swiss frontier. 

Greater armies than had ever fought under any flags 
were rotting in mud or burying themselves like moles. An 
extraordinary picture from which had vanished all the 
pomp and pageantry of war! 
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The color and movement, the é/an of it, were to be 
sought for in the air where the ancient splendors of 
chivalry had been reborn. Chosen champions fought each 
other to the death while the armies looked on. Such a one 
was Guynemer, the French ‘ace of aces,’ whose Stork 
squadron was organized in April of 1915 — Guynemer 
who shot down fifty-five German planes during his me- 
teoric career of two years, who perished in action and 
whose name is inscribed on the walls of the Pantheon; 
to whom his country paid homage as ‘personifying the 
prodigies accomplished by all his competitors and by all 
the combatants, young or old, by all the heroes, too often 
remaining unknown and who, like he, simply did their 
duty and died for France.’ 

It was natural enough that a young man of Trubee 
Davison’s kind should have been impressed by what he 
saw of the aviation service of the French army. Mr, 
Robert Bacon decided to lend an active hand in the forma- 
tion of a corps of American flying men in France. These 
volunteers were destined to win renown as the Lafayette 
Escadrille. As a nucleus, William Thaw, Kiffen Rockwell, 
and Victor Chapman had enlisted in the Foreign Legion 
early in the war. They were infantrymen before they 
became aviators in the French service. Norman Prince 
had learned to fly in the United States. 

After some delay, these four men had been sent to the 
French aviation schools where they were joined by Elliot 
Cowdin, Bert Hall, Didier Masson, and Raoul Lufberry.' 
To Norman Prince belongs the credit of conceiving the: 
idea of a squadron of American volunteer pilots to serve’ 
with the French. In November, 1914, Prince was at 
Marblehead learning to pilot hydroplanes at the Burgess 
school. Believing that other Americans with experience 
as aviators would like to join with him and that the 
French Government would be willing to accept a squadron 
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of them, he suggested the idea to Frazer Curtis who was 
in training with him. These two spent much time in 
discussing it. 

Norman Prince sailed for France in November, 1914, 
and at once endeavored to obtain the aid of influential 
Americans residing in Paris. Some of them could not be 
persuaded that the project was feasible. Others thought 
it unwise to organize a squadron of American volunteers 
because of the neutrality of the United States. In Robert 
W. Bliss and Robert Chanler, however, Norman Prince 
found helpful and enthusiastic allies who endorsed his 
plan and gave it practical support by arranging intro- 
ductions to and interviews with officials of the French 
War Department. 

The arrival of Mr. Robert Bacon in Paris and his ac- 
tive approval did much to overcome red-tape and other 
bureaucratic obstructions. 

Norman Hall, who became one of the conspicuous 
veterans of the Lafayette Escadrille, has described the 
critical hour as follows: 


For some time the suggestion met with no favor on the part of 
the French military authorities. M. de Sillac, whose position 
in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs peculiarly fitted him for ap- 
proaching the Minister of War, was taking active steps to bring 
it about. It looked as though we should fail when M. de Sillac 
arranged a luncheon at the house of Senator Menier. Those 
present were General Hirschauer, then head of French aviation, 
Colonel Bouttieux, his assistant, Leon Bourgeois, Mr. Robert 
Bacon, M. de Sillac, Dr. William White of Philadelphia, Dr. 
Edmund L. Gros and myself. . 

Robert Bacon and General Hirschauer discussed the matter 
fully and the conclusion was that there‘existed no international 
law which forbade Americans from enlisting individually in a 
foreign army, as long as the recruiting was not carried on in 
America. 

General Hirschauer promised to give orders immediately that 
the various American aviators then in the French army should 
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be grouped together in an escadrille commanded by a French 
captain; it was to be called the Escadrille Americaine. 

The financial question was quickly solved. I called with 
Robert Bacon on Mr. and Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt. We spoke 
with warmth of our plans. Our enthusiasm must have been con- 
tagious, for when I appealed for funds Mrs. Vanderbilt walked 
to her desk and wrote out a check for five thousand dollars, and 
turning to her husband said, ‘Now, K., what will you do?’ His 
check read fifteen thousand dollars. With this sum in hand, it 
looked as though our dream was really coming true. From that 
day to this these generous people have never ceased to be the 
patron saints of the American boys and have contributed to 
aviation alone, modestly as is their custom, what would be 
considered a small fortune. , 


The origin of this very gallant flying corps, which later 
took the name of Lafayette, is briefly outlined here be- 
cause of Mr. Robert Bacon’s connection with it and the 
fact that Trubee Davison was with him in Paris during 
the summer of 1915. This enabled the Yale sophomore 
to meet a number of fighting aviators, both French and 
American, to listen to their stories of hazards and escapes, 
and to learn something at first hand about the air service 
in war... 

Hundreds of pilots were in training. Every effort was 
exerted to build more machines. In speed and efficiency 
they were improving day by day. The Germans were no 
less enterprising and ingenious. It was a breathless race 
for aerial supremacy. The wildest dreams were coming 
true. Man had conquered the empty spaces of the clouds 
in order to slay his enemy with machine gun and bomb. 

In the Lafayette Escadrille, Trubee Davison could 
behold a group of young men bound together as a unit by 
ties of loyalty and comradeship. They were volunteers. 
They had found friends who were glad to furnish the 
financial support required. He tucked these impressions 
away for future reference. There might be something in 
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the idea. Meanwhile he would do what he could to boost 
the American Ambulance Service among his friends at 
college. As he later explained it: 


While my firing line was Paris and nothing else, in 1915, I at 
least saw enough of the fellows over there to know that if we ever 
got into the war, where I personally wanted to be was in the air 
service. Mr. Robert Bacon was there, too. I was with him, as a 
matter of fact, and he was very much interested in the Lafayette 
Escadrille. He came home from Paris while I was there to 
organize an additional squadron. That put the bug in my 
bonnet. When I went back to college in the fall, I picked out 
Bob Lovett and poured it into his ear. We made a sort of com- 
pact that if war came we should go into aviation. That was the 
life. We didn’t know whether it would be in the Army or Navy. 
Of course the average American knew very little about the air 
service at that time for the reason that there was so little of it. 
Our Government was asleep at the switch. 


CHAPTER II 
TRUBEE CONVERTS HIS PARENTS 


ReETuRNING to college in September, 1915, Trubee pro- 
ceeded to organize himself in behalf of the American 
Ambulance. As might have been expected, his efforts 
were successful. He was endowed with the gift of leader- 
ship, to begin with, and the summer in France had brought 
him into direct contact with the war. It was no longer 
hearsay. He knew what he was talking about. Most of 
us can remember how eagerly we listened, in those days, 
to any one who had come from overseas, whose personal 
impressions served to vivify the censored columns of the 
daily press. 

Undergraduate committees were appointed. Speakers 
who had seen active service in France were invited to 
New Haven. Trubee’s room was a publicity office and 
Ambulance headquarters. Here was something concrete 
and practical to accomplish while the United States was 
making up its mind whether to go into the war or stay 
out. A new ambulance section was recruited for service in 
the Vosges, and the necessary funds raised. These Yale 
volunteers planned to sail for France at the end of the 
college year, with Trubee Davison in charge of the section. 

June of 1916 found him at Gales Ferry with the crews. 
In training for the position of crew manager, he was busy 
with the details of his job. He records that a ‘lot of the 
present Unit were at the crew quarters, not all of them in 
the capacity of oarsmen but as waiters and so on. I was 
a beer tender, for one thing, and I know I handled numer- 


ous big barrels of beer.’ 
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Such a statement startles the present writer who served 
his time on the Yale crew in the dim and ancient era of the 
early nineties. One barrel of ale sufficed the squad for 
a three weeks’ sojourn at New London, and there were 
mighty men in those days. Let us assume that Trubee 
and his fellow slaves were sweating over those numerous 
barrels of beer for the benefit of ‘an invasion of thirsty 
heelers, mostly old grads who had dropped in to look the 
crews over and spill expert criticism to which nobody paid 
very much attention. oe 

To the toiling oarsmen and their satellites, all intent 
upon the race with Harvard, came the sensational news 
that war with Mexico seemed actually impending. The 
lid had blown off. The border had been in a state of tur- 
moil since March when Pancho Villa had raided Colum- 
bus, New Mexico, killing seventeen Americans. A punitive 
expedition of 12,000 regular troops, led by General 
Pershing, had trailed him into the mountains of old 
Mexico without success. The resentment of Carranza’s 
Government, the repeated raids and skirmishes, made the 
tension more and more acute until on June igth, Presi- 
dent Wilson called to the colors the militia of all the 
States. At the same time a strong fleet of war-ships was 
ordered to sail for Vera Cruz. 

Compared with the war in Europe this was a side-show, 
but it created intense interest and excitement among 
Yale undergraduates. In the fall of 1915 the Yale Artil- 
lery Battalion had been organized, at the request of the 
War Department, for the purpose of training officers. 
Captain Danford, U.S.A., was detailed as instructor and 
commandant. Without an armory, lacking horses and 
equipment, he was greatly handicapped, but he enrolled 
four hundred men who faithfully reported for drills. The 
battalion owed its success to Captain Danford’s ability 
and admirable personality. 
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It was turned out for active service in June, 1916, when 
the National Guard was mobilized. Instead of being 
rushed to the Mexican border, the young artillerymen 
were sent into training camp for the summer at Toby- 
hanna, Pennsylvania. It was not a thrilling experience. 
Much of their time was spent in nursing sick horses and 
burying dead ones. The battalion was later converted 
into the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps of Yale Univer- 
sity and was the foundation of the war organization which 
transformed the campus into a military school. 

The oarsmen at Gales Ferry were more or less marooned 
during the excitement when the artillery battalion was 
mobilizing for the conquest of Mexico. However, the 
issue of the Harvard race was overshadowed. A number 
of them had been expecting to sail for France as members 
of the Yale Ambulance Section. These plans were dis- 
rupted. How best could they serve their own country? 

This was the chief topic of argument at the training 
table, on the shaded lawn, and in the boat-house down 
beside the river. Beyond what Trubee Davison could tell 
them, they knew very little about the air service, and his 
information was sketchy. He had met some aviators in 
France. The United States was bound to need men 
trained in flying. The country had not waked up to the 
immense importance of this branch of the service. The 
rumpus with Mexico might offer an opportunity to get 
into the game. It meant a mobilization of the military 
forces, a change of policy from the attitude of watchful 
waiting, neutrality, and unreadiness. 

Trubee was reminded of his compact with Bob Lovett. 
He sent a telegram to this competent young man who 
hot-footed it to Gales Ferry. They agreed that now was 
the time to start something. The compact was enlarged 
to include several of their friends at the crew quarters 
who were eager to take up aviation. Among these were 
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Albert Sturtevant, Allan Ames, Erl Gould, Cord Meyer, 
Seth Low, Francklyn Lawrence, and Charlie Wiman. 
The First Yale Unit was in process of incubation. A 
difficult egg to hatch, but they had the sublime confidence 
of youth! They talked it until the wonder was that the 
crew men had breath enough left to pull an oar. 

Learning to fly was not the most immediate phase of 
the problem. Parental consent loomed in the foreground 
as an obstacle requiring almost superhuman tact, diplo- 
macy, and persuasiveness. In the homes of these aspiring 
aviators the announcement was certain to explode with 
the effect of a bomb. In the popular opinion a man who 
went up in an aeroplane was flirting with sudden death. 
It was spectacular suicide, or almost as bad as that. 

This was likely to embarrass the earnest pioneers at 
Gales Ferry, as they were bright enough to perceive. 
Before they spread the general alarm it might be advisable 
to gather a few facts about aviation at first hand. This 
would make their eloquence sound more convincing. 
Lovett was therefore told to proceed to Mineola and in- 
vestigate the flying field. He was to saturate himself with 
information and submit a report. His impressions lacked 
detail, as it turned out. He found an old Curtiss machine 
with a single motor and two propellers. It flew in a very 
leisurely manner when it felt so inclined. About all Lovett 
had to submit was that you had to be darned careful in 
handling one of the things or you were liable to break 
your fool neck. 

As the instigator of the enterprise, Trubee Davison 
decided that it was for him to take the initiative. Nothing 
could be done until he had obtained the approval of his 
own father and mother. More than this, he felt implicit 
confidence in the soundness of their matured judgments. 
If they should be convinced that this idea would serve 
the country’s needs, they would not hold their two sons 
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back, no matter what risks they ran. And their approval 
would go far to persuade other anxious parents. 

Mr. Davison had gone to Canada to fish for salmon and 
was lost in the wilderness, beyond reach of speedy com- 
munication. His heavy burden of cares laid aside for a 
brief respite, he little knew what a surprise party was in 
store for him. It happened, therefore, that Mrs. Davison 
had to play the role of shock-absorber. A message from 
Trubee caused her to hasten from Peacock Point to New 
London. He had cancelled his passage to France with 
the Ambulance section and was eager to organize an 
aviation unit. Would she please listen to what he had to 
say? 

It could not be said that Mrs. Davison was flustered. 
She was too well-poised and courageous for that. And 
Trubee’s opinions were worth hearing, as a rule. Aviation 
did sound flighty, in every sense of the word, but it was 
wise to suspend judgment. This interview between mother 
and son was of vital importance to the First Yale Unit. 
If she had impatiently dismissed the scheme as impossible, 
it might have ended then and there. But she knew better 
than that. The ardent, unselfish interest of these young 
men was too precious a thing to be rebuked or ignored. 

It was her sensible verdict that they ought to find out 
more about aviation before the matter could be decided 
either way. Meanwhile she was open to conviction. This 
was more auspicious than Trubee and his charter members 
had dared to hope. If Mrs. Davison could be won over, 
they were sure of an active friend and partner. 

Very promptly this admirable mother began a quest 
for expert advice. The first name to occur to her was 
that of John Hayes Hammond, Jr., a friend of the family, 
whose researches and inventions in the field of wireless 
energy had made him internationally famous. He had 
displayed a lively interest in aviation and was one of the 
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governors of the Aero Club of America. Mrs. Davison 
made an appointment with him. 

His endorsement of the idea of a Yale flying group was 
most cordial. It would be an example and a stimulus. 
Congress and many high officials of the Army and Navy 
seemed indifferent to the lessons of the war in Europe. 
The aviation service, small and wholly inadequate, was 
overlooked and neglected. Mr. Hammond explained that 
he had assisted Rear Admiral Robert E. Peary in working” 
out a program for an aerial coast patrol. The stations 
were to be about a hundred miles apart, extending from 
Maine to the Gulf of Mexico. The system would form the 
first or outer line of coast defense. 

Each station would have twelve trained men as the 
unit, four pilots, four observers, and four anti-aircraft 
gunners. The planes were to scout seaward, as far as their 
cruising radius permitted, every station a connecting link 
in the coastal chain. This was a bold conception which 
was later to be adopted in the war against Germany. At 
the Armistice eleven such stations were in operation along 
the Atlantic coast. However, as Trubee Davison re- 
marked, after Mr. Hammond had aired his views: 

“We didn’t care particularly about this observer stuff 
or anti-aircraft gunnery, but we wanted to get under way 
and learn to fly. Every fellow was dead anxious to spend 
as much time in the air as possible. That was the stunt 
we were keen about. The rest of it could be worked out 
later.’ 

Admiral Peary had become absorbed in the develop- 
ment of aerial defense and was devoting much of his time 
to lecturing and writing about it. He had the scientific 
imagination to foresee the employment of bombing 
squadrons on a vast scale to invade distant territory and 
destroy the lives .and: property of civilian populations. 
There was a.tendency to pooh-pooh .him as an alarmist 
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but he was merely a little ahead of his time. Getting in 
touch with him, Mrs. Davison and Trubee were strongly 
encouraged to proceed with the plan as the initial unit 
of the Aerial Coast Patrol. 

Mr. Hammond had advised consulting with Mr. Henry 
Woodhouse as a man to contribute practical information. 
What to do and how to do it was the problem. Mr. 
Woodhouse was then the leading spirit in the Aero Club. 
He was full of the subject, fairly boiling over with it. His 
friends said he talked aviation in his sleep. Mr. Wood- 
house was only too glad to oblige. Invited to Peacock 
Point, he fairly swept his audience off its feet and brushed 
aside every obstacle. The authorities in Washington 
would welcome the Yale Unit with open arms. He would 
do everything in his power to cooperate. As good as his 
word, he proved to be a very useful ally. 

The next step in this preliminary survey was to find 
equipment and instruction for these volunteer airmen. 
In this they were singularly fortunate. Conveniently near 
on Long Island Sound was the station and flying school of 
the Trans-Oceanic Company, at Port Washington. This 
belonged to Rodman Wanamaker, who had been one of 
the first Americans to visualize the possibilities of aviation 
in a large way. It had appealed to him as a commercial 
venture — flying-boats large enough to cross the Atlantic. 
His America had been designed and built for this purpose. 
It had failed for lack of horse-power and facility of con- 
trol. The idea was born too soon. 

In charge of the hangars and training school at Port 
Washington was an experienced pilot and mechanic, 
David H. McCulloch, an old hand at the game. He had 
been flying since 1g10 and had seen active service in the 
Great War as a pilot with the Royal Air Force of Italy. 
Both skillful and cautious, he had the knack of imparting 
his knowledge to his pupils. It was a rare stroke of luck 
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that ‘Dave’ McCulloch happened to be available. Al- 
though he didn’t know it at this time, he was to be inti- 
mately identified with the history of the First Yale Unit. 
Alas, he had never learned to fly out of bed in the morning. 
His education as an aviator had stopped short of this. 
He had to be pried out or coaxed out by means of break- 
fast held under his nose. Otherwise he was excellent. 

At Port Washington he had one flying-boat in com- 
mission. This docile, long suffering craft was later dubbed 
the Mary Ann. Battered but staunch, she shared the 
fortunes of the Unit as long as it was kept together. To 
this day they mention the Mary Ann in tones of endear- 
ment. Seldom has one of her sex suffered so much rough 
treatment and survived to fight another round. When the 
doctors gave her up, all she asked was to be patched again 
and fed with gas and oil. 

Of course Trubee and the two or three comrades who 
had come home from Gales Ferry with him fairly haunted 
this private air station at Port Washington. Hawsers 
could not have dragged them away from it. They made 
the acquaintance of faithful Mary dnn and found Dave 
McCulloch most beguiling. They ascertained that it 
might be possible to take over the entire outfit from the 
Trans-Oceanic Company. And until then instruction 
could be had at the rate of ove dollar a minute. 

Meanwhile Mr. Henry P. Davison was peacefully 
catching salmon in the Canadian wilderness. He sup- 
posed that his two sons, Trubee and Harry, were to sail 
for France the next day after the Harvard race. He had 
bade them good-bye. He was adjusted, as you might say, 
to the dangers of the American Ambulance Service at the 
front. Other fathers were permitting their sons to go the 
same road and were proud of them. 

After some delay, a telegram found its way to this un- 
suspecting fisherman. His sons had changed their minds. 
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They desired to become aviators instead of ambulance 
drivers. Everything was beautifully arranged and he was 
not to worry, or words to that effect. The wording of this 
telegram had cost laborious effort. It was intended to be 
lucid and convincing, with no jolts in it. His Canadian 
guide was too discreet to remember what Mr. Davison 
said when he read it. Having composed himself, he com- 
posed a reply which said, in substance: 


Have you all gone crazy? Don’t let Trubee touch aviation until 
you hear from me. 


Relieving his feelings to this extent, Mr. Davison fol- 
lowed the telegram as rapidly as he could emerge from 
the woods and find a railroad station. He was bound 
through to Locust Valley. Framing ultimatums helped 
him pass the time. In Vermont his train was delayed 
by a freight that had jumped the track. This strained his 
patience severely, so he sent another telegram to explain 
his slow progress and to repeat the command that nothing 
should be done without consulting him. The inference is 
that he knew his own family and feared that their well- 
known initiative might run away with them. 

He was unaware that the patriotic conspirators at 
Peacock Point awaited his arrival in breathless suspense 
and trepidation. They had not dreamed of committing 
themselves to anything without his approval. To submit 
the information and to try to ‘sell him the idea,’ as 
Trubee put it, was the intention. The stage was set for 
this purpose. Luckily for Mr. Davison, the Canada woods 
had renewed his vigor. He was in trim for a battle or a 
siege. 

* Trubee went over to Greenwich in a launch to meet his 
father. The young man afterward confessed that he was 
‘half scared to death,’ and lost his nerve entirely. He did 
not even mention aviation, but talked all around the 
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subject. Reading his son’s mind, Mr. Davison concealed 
his own amusement and wore a very serious mien. To 
Trubee it seemed a long ride across the Sound. 

It had been artfully arranged that Dave McCulloch 
should fly the Mary Ann from Port Washington and alight 
near Peacock Point. This would show Mr. Davison how 
absurd it was to feel any anxiety about motoring in the 
air instead of on the water. The reliable Mary dunn came 
booming along, swooped down, and gracefully came to 
rest like a huge bird. It looked perfectly safe and easy. 
Mr. Davison refused to turn his head to look at the flying- 
boat. The stunt was wasted. Trying to put one over on 
him, were they, he may have said to himself. He was not 
to be cajoled as easily as this. 

Trubee felt more nervous than ever. He had played his 
first card and lost. However, there were others in the 
deck. Mr. Henry Woodhouse was a guest at Peacock 
Point and John Hayes Hammond, Jr., had stopped over 
on his way home from Washington to Gloucester. Harry 
Payne Whitney came breezing in from Mineola. He had 
decided to stake a few young aviators himself. Already 
Seth Low, Cord Meyer, and Charlie Wiman had been 
invited to his country place and were learning to fly a 
land machine. 

Mr. Davison had a sense of humor. He perceived that 
Trubee and his mother had not been idle. Well, a con- 
ference could not dismay him. He was used to them in his 
Wall Street office. He was perfectly willing to have the 
case presented and he would base his decision upon the 
facts. It was one of his noble attributes that in a matter so 
vital to his own happiness as this, he could lay aside his 
personal feelings and make his decision impartially. Was 
it right for these boys to go into aviation and was it 
practicable? Convince him of this and he was a man to 
stand behind it heart and soul. 
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When Mr. Davison went to New York in his yacht 
Skipaki, on the day after reaching home, he carried along 
Mr. Woodhouse and John Hayes Hammond, Jr. This was 
to be the final discussion. All signs pointed that way. At 
the last moment Trubee rushed down to the pier to join 
the party. He simply had to know. The suspense had 
been aging him rapidly. He promised to send word to 
his mother as soon as he could sprint to a telephone in 
Manhattan. The people at Peacock Point watched the 
clock and counted the minutes. To them it seemed as 
though the swift Skipaki must be creeping like a snail. 

At last the message came through from Trubee who was 
so excited that he sputtered. His words stepped on each 
other but he managed to convey the glad tidings: 


Father is converted. 


It sounded like news from a religious revival! Three 
cheers! A war dance on the lawn! With Mr. Davison 
believing in it, the First Yale Unit was bound to win out. 
He inspired this sort of implicit reliance among all 
who were associated with him. A pledge once given, 
his loyalty was complete, his devotion undaunted by 
difficulties. 


CHAPTER III 
THE SUMMONS TO PEACOCK POINT 


Berore taking any steps toward organization, Mr. Davi- 
son advised consultation with the proper officials in 
Washington. In his opinion this was very necessary. 
Unless some assurance of government codperation were 
obtained, the Unit might be left adrift like an orphan 
child of aviation. The impressive program of an Aerial 
Coast Patrol existed only on paper. Nothing had been 
done to put it into effect. If the Unit had to be financed 
entirely from private funds, it was bound to be a 
costly business. It was therefore highly advisable to 
find out, if possible, how a group of trained young 
men could be employed in the national defense to the 
best advantage. 

The sentiment of Trubee and his friends naturally 
inclined to naval aviation as their choice. They had heard 
a good deal about it, for one thing. On the other hand, 
they had made no contracts with aviation in the Army. 
Besides this, Long Island Sound was ideal for summer 
training and the school at Port Washington was prepared 
to furnish instruction and equipment. This surmounted 
the largest obstacle. 

Trubee Davison lost no time in going to Washington to 
interview the Secretary of the Navy and anybody else 
willing to talk aviation to him. He carried a letter of 
introduction which is of value to this history because it 
outlines the inception of the idea of the Aerial Coast 
Patrol. The letter read: 
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Fuly 6, 1916 
Hon. Josephus Daniels: 
Secretary of the Navy: 


My bear Secretary DantELs: 

Mr. F. T. Davison, the bearer of this letter, son of Mr. H. P. 
Davison of J. P. Morgan & Co., is one of twelve well-to-do 
young men who wish to prepare themselves to be of service to 
their country in case of trouble, and are learning to fly. 

Mr. Davison and his friends asked the advice of Mr. John 
Hayes Hammond, Jr., and myself regarding the course to be 
pursued, and we advised them that, considering everything, the 
best plan would be for them to establish a unit of the Aerial 
Coast Patrol, which can be located near their homes on Long 
Island Sound, where they can train with their flying-boats and 
hydroplanes. 

They plan to train twelve men, and when they have taken 
their licenses for aviation, form a unit consisting of four pilots, 
four observers, and four anti-aircraft gun men. While they are 
receiving their training, those in charge can easily see which 
among them will adapt themselves best for the three branches 
necessary to make up the unit, 7.e., operating, observing, and 
anti-aircraft gun service. 

It is necessary that all learn to fly, as it has been found in 
Europe that unless the observer can pilot an aeroplane he will 
not be able to land the aeroplane in case the pilot is wounded, 
thereby involving a needless loss of life for both, as well as the 
loss of the information they have to bring back to their com- 
rades, and the aeroplane itself. 

It has also been found that the men connected with the anti- 
aircraft gun service must be trained in aviation so that they are 
familiar with the ways of aeroplanes and they can also, when 
necessary, become gunners on board fighting aeroplanes. 

By organizing the unit in this way it makes it possible to run it 
with four aeroplanes and to use for maneuvers the automobiles 
and motor boats owned by members of this unit and their 
immediate families. It makes each unit economic and efficient. 

As you probably remember, the original plan of the Aerial 
Coast Patrol was to establish a unit at every hundred miles of 
the coasts. This division of territory still remains as originally 
planned, but it has been thought advisable not to try to decide 
on the localities where these units should be established until 
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a number of units have been organized, when the General Board 
of the Navy will decide where the units should be located in 
order to make them of the utmost tactical value. 

Mr. Davison, representing the twelve members of this unit 
which is to be composed entirely of Yale men, making this the 
“Yale Aerial Coast Patrol Unit,’ wishes to ascertain whether 
there is a possibility of the. Navy recognizing the unit in the 

‘nature of a reserve in the near future. Possibly, until a number 
of units of the Aerial Coast Patrol have been organized, the 
members of these units who hold an aviator’s license may be 
recognized as part of the Civilian Aviator’s Reserve. 

Remembering that you very kindly endorsed this plan when 
it was first proposed, I have taken the liberty of suggesting that 
Mr. Davison call on you to get the information which he and the 
other members of the Yale Aerial Coast Patrol wish to have. 

You will be pleased to know that units of the Aerial Coast 
Patrol are now about to be established in twenty States. In 
practically every case the patriotic men who wish to organize 
these units are only waiting for openings at aviation schools or to 
make arrangements to get an aeroplane with which to train. 
The scarcity of good aviators qualified to instruct is delaying 
things materially. Mr. Davison and his friends are lucky in 
having right next to their country place, at Port Washington, 
Long Island, the newly established aviation station of Rodman 
Wanamaker, with Mr. David McCulloch as instructor. Mr. 
McCulloch has just returned from Italy where he was an in- 
structor in the Royal Italian Air Service and will be in a position 
to train them efficiently. 

A Harvard Aerial Coast Patrol Unit is also to be organized in 
the near future. Ten Harvard undergraduates will begin train- 
ing at the Curtiss Aviation School at Buffalo on July roth. 

As the information which Mr. Davison seeks would also be 
very welcome to the members of the other units about to be 
formed, I will thank you if you will kindly send me your opinion 
in writing, so that I can transmit it to the members of each 
proposed unit of the Aerial Coast Patrol. Thanking you very 
much for this information, I remain 


Very sincerely yours 


Henry WoopuHouseE 
(Member Board of Governors 
Aero Club of America) 
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The Secretary of the Navy was a genial gentleman, as 
Trubee Davison discovered when he presented the letter. 
It was a most agreeable interview, but somewhat vague. 
Mr. Daniels was never famed for getting down to brass 
tacks. The Navy Department wished the Yale Unit the 
best of luck and hoped to include it in the service. Under 
the laws and regulations then existing, however, there 
seemed to be no immediate way of bringing it about. 
The Secretary’s attitude was, ‘God bless you, my brave 
boys. Go to it. We will do the best we can for you, but 
we can’t promise much just now.’ 

This was expanded into a letter forwarded to Peacock 
Point a few days later. 


Navy DEPARTMENT 
Wasuincton, Fuly 14, 1916 
Mr. F. T. Davison: 


Dear Sir: 

Referring to our conversation the other day when you 
presented a letter from Mr. Henry Woodhouse, member of the 
Board of Governors of the Aero Club of America, dated July 6, 
1916, I beg to inform you that there is no provision at the present 
time whereby the Navy Department can give official recognition 
to the Aerial Coast Patrol. 

There is, however, provision in the Naval Appropriation Bill 
now being considered by Congress for the establishment of a 
Naval Reserve Flying Corps, and providing for certain training 
of the aero branches of the State Naval Militia. 

Should these provisions be incorporated in the Bill as finally 
passed, it would seem that by enrolling in one of these organiza- 
tions, or possibly having the Aerial Coast Patrol connected 
therewith, provision could be made for official recognition of 
them by the Department. 

You will understand, of course, that the Department cannot 
give official recognition to persons or organizations over which it 
had no official control. 

It is certainly most pleasing to hear of the patriotic desire of 
independent citizens of the country to organize themselves to 
assist in time of danger in the protection of their country, and in 
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wishing you all success in your enterprise I am trusting that 
some provision can be given whereby Government recognition 
will be extended to these organizations. 
Sincerely yours 
Josepuus DaNIELs 
Secretary of the Navy 


These sentiments were sincere. The Navy Department 
felt genuinely interested, but could take no active part 
until the restrictions were removed. This spirit was 
strongly expressed by Franklin D. Roosevelt, Assistant 
Secretary, in a letter to Commander R. K. Crank, U.S.N., 
at that time on duty in New York. Referring to the 
Naval Reserve Bill and the annual naval training cruise 
for civilians, Mr. Roosevelt went on to say, ‘Please in- 
form the gentlemen who are interested in this patriotic 
movement [aviation] that the Department will assist them 
in every way practicable.’ 

These and other assurances of a like tenor persuaded 
Mr. Henry P. Davison that a way would be found to take 
the Yale Unit into the service of the United States. That 
could be left to take care of itself. Aviators would be 
needed. This was the chief incentive. The menace of war 
with Germany loomed like a dark cloud. If it broke, all 
the red-tape and other impediments would be swept aside. 

Mr. Davison felt justified in telling Trubee to mobilize 
his recruits at Peacock Point. This initial group was to 
consist of twelve men, in accordance with the plans laid 
down for a unit of the Aerial Coast Patrol. Moreover, a 
larger number could not have been handled effectively 
with the equipment at hand. Trubee Davison had made 
out his list, after submitting the names to two or three 
of his college friends. 

In one way it was guess work because it was so hard to 
know whether a man had the peculiar qualities demanded 
for success in aviation. Certain elements, however, of 
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character and temperament are essential to making good 
in any heroic enterprise. These elements the close asso- 
ciations of a college campus are able to appraise with a 
good deal of accuracy. The results indicated that Trubee 
Davison’s judgments of men were uncommonly sound. 

The chosen volunteers had scattered far and wide for 
the summer vacation, as far as France where Harry Davi- 
son had gone to drive an ambulance. He was not included 
in the hurry call from Peacock Point. One job at a time. 
Aviation could wait until he had served this other enlist- 
ment. 

To concoct a telegram to be sent to the rest of them was 
a task that appeared to be as complicated as ‘converting’ 
Mr. Davison. It meant tossing more bombs at devoted 
parents, this time in a wholesale manner. The situation 
demanded a literary masterpiece with a punch. Even at 
this, almost a dozen fathers would now be demanding to 
know if their sons had gone crazy. In the annals of the 
Unit, this telegram is a momentous document. It started 
something. As finally revised by the brightest minds at 
Peacock Point, it read like this: 

Have for several days been making very careful investigation of 
merits of organizing First Unit of Aero Coast Defense. After 
conference with Navy officials in Washington who promise most 
cordial cotperation and endorsement, and with approval of my 
father and mother, I am moving in conjunction with Ames and 
Lovett to form this Unit. It is entirely impossible to give you any 
adequate idea of plan by wire. Regard matter of such importance 
that have no hesitation urging you coming see me at once to learn 
fully of all details with view considering joining. Training will be 
at my place and will take all summer. No Government enlistment 
involved. Wire Locust Valley Long Island. Am notifying Read 


Lovejoy Gould Gates etc. 
F. Trusee Davison 


Some of the replies were extraordinarily prompt. Delay 
in shooting a wire back meant a long-distance telephone 
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message from Trubee. He was no more to be evaded than 
death or taxes. Gates was run to earth in Clinton, Iowa, 
by telephone from Locust Valley. A call missed Baldrige 
at Omaha but he was located in Wyoming. The North- 
west Mounted Police, as portrayed on the movie screen, 
had nothing on Trubee when it came to getting his man. 
John Vorys protested that he was fairly dragged out of a 
sick bed. Turning back to those hectic days, he says: 


My first knowledge of the Unit was in the summer of 1916. 
It was the first week of July, I think, when I received a long and 
rather incoherent telegram from Trubee, talking about flying. 
I was then in a hospital in Columbus, having some tonsils ex- 
tracted. With a sigh I passed it up and turned over and went to 
sleep. Later in the week, Trubee telephoned to my home, 
whither I had returned, and explained the idea of which I 
remember only that we were not to fly very high and that be- 
cause we flew over water we wouldn’t get hurt if we did fall 
occasionally. So, as I wanted to do something for ‘Prepared- 
ness’ that summer and was too weak from recent illness to 
think of going to a camp, I packed my carpet bag and pro- 
ceeded to Peacock Point, knowing little more than what I have 
stated of what I was getting into. 


It seems unkind to call the famous telegram ‘incoher- 
ent.’ It shows a brutal indifference to Trubee’s feelings. 
But, as is well known, Vorys belongs to the rough-shod 
school of critics who prefer to call a spade a damned old 
shovel. 

Few of the others had any idea of what they were 
getting into, but they hastened to report for duty. Two 
or three, because of circumstances over which they had 
no control, were unable to join the group. This first call 
was more or less tentative. Other men were therefore 
selected to fill out the list of twelve. Of these, Albert 
Sturtevant had joined the fliers who began their training 
at Mineola. He and Charlie Wiman were transferred 
to an Army school at Governor’s Island with the under- 
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standing that they were members of the Yale Unit and 
would be attached to it as soon as some plan of active 
service could be worked out. 

The roster of the original twelve, then, was as follows: 
Allan W. Ames, ’18; F. Trubee Davison, 718; Henry P. 
Davison, Jr., 20; John V. Farwell, 3rd, 718; Artemus L. 
Gates, 718; Erl C. B. Gould, ’18; Robert A. Lovett, 718; 
Albert D. Sturtevant, ’16S; John M. Vorys, ’18; Charles 
D. Wiman, ’15S. To these ten Yale men were added 
Wellesley Laud Brown and Albert J. Ditman, Jr. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE STATUS OF NAVAL AVIATION 


Wuen these young men assembled beneath the hospitable 
roof of the Davison residence at Peacock Point, they were 
blazing a trail and undertaking an ambitious experiment. 
It will require no great space in this narrative to review 
the progress of naval aviation in the United States up to 
that time. In its small beginnings it was regarded as a 
scouting adjunct, to be operated from shore bases or from 
the decks of ships at sea. Aeroplanes seemed likely to 
supersede destroyers as the eyes of the Fleet. Naval 
experts on this side of the Atlantic were slow to realize 
that the first two years of the Great War had radically 
changed the whole aspect of hostilities afloat. 

The British Grand Fleet held the German naval forces 
in check. Sea warfare was waged not on the surface but 
underneath it. The submarine was the mobile weapon of 
offense which Germany employed with a skill and audacity 
that dismayed her enemies. The barbarity of her methods 
horrified civilization and stained the ancient chivalry of 
the sea with abominable cruelties. Regardless of the flags 
they flew, her roving U-boats sent merchant ships to the 
bottom in the effort to starve England and cripple her 
military power. It was a policy of desperation. 

So effective was it that the British Admiralty was 
shaken out of its conservatism and traditional faith in 
battleships as the decisive factor. The battle of Jutland 
was fought in May of 1916 and a shattered German High 
Sea Fleet driven back to cover, but this could not alter the 
fact that German submarines were destroying millions of 
tons of shipping, from the misty North Sea to the blue 
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Mediterranean. Allied victory was so gravely imperiled 
that every resource of naval and scientific ingenuity was 
focused upon the problem of combating the ravages of 
submarines, of hunting and exterminating them like 
noxious vermin. 

Patrol fleets of yachts, trawlers, motor-boats were ex- 
temporized. Depth bombs and listening devices were 
invented, hundreds of miles of nets were laid to trap the 
lurking U-boats, and countless other schemes, many of 
them fantastic, were tried and found wanting. For the 
first time in all her glorious centuries as a maritime power, 
England was baffled and almost beaten. 

It was soon perceived that the air service could be made 
tremendously useful as one factor of the anti-submarine 
patrol. Even a swift destroyer could detect a U-boat only 
by the telltale periscope or when the hull was awash. An 
aviator, however, sweeping over hundreds of miles of sea 
in the day’s work, could discern the dim shape if not too 
deeply submersed, or spy the distant patch of foam when 
the boat broke water. Aircraft could also assist in con- 
voying troop transports and supply ships. Crusty old 
admirals with ossified prejudices, who had cursed aviation 
as a nuisance in time of peace, were compelled to change 
their minds. They were of the same breed as the stubborn 
sea-dogs of earlier generations who had fought the sub- 
stitution of steam for sail and had denounced the torpedo 
as unsportsmanlike. 

Equipping an aeroplane with pontoons in place of 
wheels enabled it to take off and land on the water. This 
was the first innovation. Experience showed that stouter 
construction was needed to withstand the battering of the 
waves. This necessitated larger machines. The logical 
development was the flying-boat with a hull instead of 
pontoons. 

Until 1917 this anti-submarine warfare did not directly 
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concern the American Navy. Pending a declaration of war, 
all it could do to protect merchant vessels flying the Stars 
and Stripes was to give them ‘armed guards,’ or guns 
and crews to man them. England’s predicament failed 
to alarm Congress or to interest it in aviation as a vital 
element of modern warfare. 

A few intelligent and devoted officers of the Navy were 
doing the best they could, lacking funds and equipment. 
Time has more or less obscured their achievements, but 
they deserved to be remembered in terms of praise and 
gratitude. As far back as November, 1910, Eugene Ely 
had made the first flight from the deck of a naval vessel, 
the scout cruiser Birmingham, at Hampton Roads. This 
was the beginning of naval aviation. The first official 
recognition was in January, 1911, when the Department 
detailed Captain Washington I. Chambers to pursue the 
study of aviation and Lieutenant T. G. Ellyson was 
ordered to San Diego, California, for instruction in flying 
under Glenn H. Curtiss. + 

In the spring of that year, the Wright Brothers were 
awarded a contract for one land plane equipped with a 
four-cylinder, thirty-two-horse-power engine, driving two 
propellers, and the Curtiss Airplane Company a contract 
for two planes, one to be a land plane with a four-cylinder, 
forty-horse-power Curtiss engine, the other a seaplane 
(then called a hydro-aeroplane) with an eight-cylinder, 
eighty-horse-power engine and landing gear which could 
be put on in place of pontoons. 

These contracts included the stipulation that a Navy 
officer should be taught to fly each plane. Lieutenant John 
Rodgers was ordered to Dayton to receive instructions from 
the Wright Brothers while Lieutenant John H. Towers and 
Lieutenant Ellyson were sent to the Curtiss plant at Ham- 
mondsport. These were the first three officers to qualify 
as aviators under the rules of the Aero Club of America. 
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Three small hangars were built at Annapolis which were 
used for training until the camp was transferred to San 
Diego in 1912. There were six men in the enlisted force. 
The officers overhauled their own planes and engines. 
After some more shifting about, back to Annapolis and 
then to Guantanamo, the naval school was finally settled 
at Pensacola. Commander Henry C. Mustin who had 
learned to fly while executive officer of the Minnesota, was 
given command of the battleship Mississippi which was 
to be used as an aviation station ship at Pensacola. It was 
tied up at dock and its electric power used to operate the 
shops ashore. 

At this time the flying equipment consisted of three old 
Curtiss flying-boats, three new Curtiss boats, two Curtiss 
pontoon type planes, two Wright pontoon planes, and one 
Burgess flying-boat. The training was interrupted in 
April, 1914, by the trouble at Vera Cruz which resulted in 
a naval bombardment and landing. The planes were sent 
down there aboard the Mississippi and the Birmingham. 

These planes flew over the Mexican lines ten or twelve 
miles inland and were peppered by ragged infantrymen 
with big sombreros and had holes shot in their wings. A 
forced landing would have meant a fatal smash-up. The 
aviators liked it because they were the first Americans 
to handle planes in actual warfare. When the outfit re- 
turned to Pensacola it had something to talk about. 

At the outbreak of the World War, three officers were 
designated as assistant naval attaches for aviation. 
Lieutenant Towers was sent to London, Lieutenant V. C. 
Herbster to Berlin, and Lieutenant B. L. Smith of the 
United States Marine Corps to Paris. They obtained 
much valuable information which the Department used 
in deciding what types of aircraft should be built for 
training purposes. 

The toll of life had been heavy among these adventur- 
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ous young pioneers of naval aviation. Lieutenant Bil- 
lingsly had been killed in a crash in 1913. In the following 
two or three years, Stolz, Rockwell, Saufley, and Bronson 
were victims of fragile, crude machines and the hazards 
incident to inexperience. . 

In 1915 a number of officers were detached from other 
duties and ordered to Pensacola as the first class regularly 
enrolled for aviation. Among them was Lieutenant 
Edward O. McDonnell who was later ordered to Palm 
Beach in charge of the Yale Unit. ; 


That was before prohibition [says he], and Captain Mustin 
issued an order that no aviation officer should fly who had 
absorbed any intoxicating liquor during the preceding twenty- 
four hours. Trubee Davison suggests that this may account for 
the delayed progress of naval aviation. It was all right for the 
administrative officers, but Spencer and I were the two instruc- 
tors and the only time we could take a drink was Saturday 
night. 

However, the work was not so bad. There were eleven planes 
in the Navy at that time, three of which were smashed up very 
quickly. At Pensacola we often had only one or two planes in 
commission. When gasoline funds were expended, we officers had 
to dig down into our own jeans to buy gas if we wanted to fly. 
After a while so many officers had been killed in those open-faced 
pusher machines that we held a meeting and protested against 
the further use of these planes. The document was forwarded to 
the Department, Captain Mustin approving, and the tractor 
plane was adopted as the result. This was the N-g seaplane, the 
training machine used until we went into the war. What we 
lacked more than anything else was money to develop an efficient 
motor. Given the motors, we could have kept our naval aviation 
abreast with the improvements abroad. The best we had was a 
Curtiss engine weighing four hundred pounds and turning up 
one hundred horse-power. Nowadays that sounds absurd. In 
April, 1917, we had twenty-two seaplanes as the naval aviation 
force, thirty-eight qualified aviators, and 163 enlisted men 
detailed to aviation duty. 


One of the most vigorous champions of aviation was 
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Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske. Appearing before the 
House Naval Committee on March 24, 1916, his argu- 
ments were recorded as follows: 


When I was Aid for Operations I became convinced and I am 
still convinced that the thing in which we are more backward 
than in any other thing is aeronautics; and I think it is a 
matter of common sense that in any large problem which is 
composed of a great many factors, we should look out for the 
weak point. No matter how fine and strong you are, if you have 
a weak point you want to look out for that, and in aeronautics I 
think we are weaker than we are in anything else. We have not a 
General Staff, that is true, but we are on the way toward it and 
now we have something like it; that is, the Chief of Naval 
Operations — 

(Mr. Browning.) Are we weaker in aeronautics than we are in 
battle cruisers? 

(Admiral Fiske.) No; you are quite right there. But we can do 
more in a year in aeronautics than we can in battle cruisers. 
We are just as weak in battle cruisers as we are in aeronautics, 
but in one year we could do a lot in aeronautics and not much in 
battle cruisers. Now, that may not be all the time we want, but 
we may get into trouble when this war ends, and battle cruisers 
are not going to help us unless they are constructed and in the 
Fleet. That is the thing that is going to take us the longest time 
and it will be necessary also to train an enlisted personnel. 
Even if we started today it would take a long time to get your 
personnel enlisted, trained, and earning their pay aboard ship. 
But what most excites the public is, I think, the fear of invasion. 
Of course that is the most horrible thing that can happen to any , 
country, to have its soil invaded by an enemy. 

Now to help us in that event, we need a competent aero- 
nautical corps and we need it right off. To do that we could get, 
in an emergency, a lot of people from the outside. The Aero 
Club is doing a great deal and is very much interested. 

If we got one thousand aeroplanes together and had them well 
organized to meet an attacking force, we would have aircraft 
that could drop large bombs and launch torpedoes and it would 
help a great deal. You see, we could probably get ready to do 
that in a year. Then when it came to landing men to make the 
invasion, actually getting ashore with guns and ammunition and 
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supplies, the enemy would have reached the very ticklish period 
of its operations. If you had a thousand aeroplanes and they 
dropped bombs on those fellows, especially upon those in the 
boats, you would present an attack that they had not learned to 
answer. So I think aeronautics is the thing on which we can get 
to work quicker and by which we can accomplish more than in 
any other way. 


Admiral Fiske’s views were sound, but his vision of a 
thousand aeroplanes made ready in a year turned out to be 
fanciful. With unlimited funds and under the pressure of 
war, the United States Government was able to supply its 
forces overseas with almost no aircraft at all during the 
first year of the war. Another prediction that went wrong 
was Mr. Henry Woodhouse’s belief that ‘units of the 
Aerial Coast Patrol were now about to be established in 
twenty States.’ 

The difficulties are mentioned, you will note, in what 
may be called the optimistic manner. They were, in fact, 
insurmountable. Training schools and aeroplanes were 
not available, no matter how ‘patriotic the gentlemen of 
twenty States’ might be. Nor did they feel inclined to 
use their private funds to the amount of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to organize, direct, and somehow find 
the equipment for units of the Aerial Coast Patrol. What 
Mr. Henry P. Davison and his friends undertook to do 
was therefore unique. 


CHAPTER V 
THE SUMMER AT PORT WASHINGTON 


WHEN the would-be aviators reported for duty at Peacock 
Point in July, 1916, their first impressions were rather 
scrambled. It seemed like aviation de luxe, with a jolly 
house party thrown in. There were all the social diver- 
sions of country life on Long Island together with such out- 
door pastimes as yachting, motoring, golf, tennis, and 
swimming. Nor could the attractive girls of the neighbor- 
hood be expected to regard this invasion with total in- 
difference. An aviator was something of a hero whether 
he had learned to fly or not. In short, if this was training 
for war, the hardships had been greatly exaggerated. 
These were surface ripples. The real current of purpose 
was quickly set in motion. There was time for play, but 
not in working hours. Trubee Davison infused the others 
with his own spirit. His mother was ever so much more 
than a hostess and a chaperon. She was one of the leaders 
of the organization, interested in every detail of the daily 
routine. This was true also of Mr. Davison, busied 
though he was with his own affairs and compelled to spend 
part of the summer abroad. He had sponsored the Unit. 
He expected the boys to make good. This they keenly 
realized. They had been offered a wonderful opportunity. 
The property of the Trans-Oceanic Company was taken 
over for the use of the Unit. The most valuable asset was 
Dave McCulloch whom the bargain included. At the 
start, the only machine was the Mary Ann, bless her old 
soul, who tried not to slip out from under these green- 
horns and seldom lost her temper. She could not do it 
all, however, and Mr. Davison presented the Unit with a 
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new cedar flying-boat later in the summer. Trubee took 
charge of this transaction. With his careful attention to 
detail, he jotted down when making out a list of items for 
a trip to New York, ‘one toothbrush, one aeroplane.’ 
Mr. Daniel Pomeroy made the handsome gift of a third 
machine. He told his nephew Trubee that he was very 
much impressed by the way the fellows had tackled the 
thing. At first he had strongly disapproved, but he was 
convinced that the Unit was doing good work and he 
wished to help it along. 

This flying-boat proved to be very popular. The wing 
flaps and the ailerons were interposed. The controls were 
easier to operate than in the other machines. The hull 
was mahogany, with a green bottom and a narrow white 
band on the water-line. It was as smart as a yacht. 

Collecting these machines was one thing, learning to 
fly them quite another. There was only one mechanic, 
Steve Goodrich, during the early lessons. This meant 
that the amateur aviators had to learn how to overhaul 
the motors and planes and do all sorts of repair work and 
tinkering. It gave them a practical background, a mechan- 
ical knack and knowledge, that proved valuable all through 
their service. They were literally learning aviation from 
the ground up. They could wash off the grease but the 
information stuck. 

Port Washington was thirteen miles distant from Pea- 
cock Point. For the first week or two they drove over 
there twice a day for training. This wasted so much time 
on the road that a different schedule was devised. Half 
the Unit reported at the hangar early in the morning, the 
other half in the afternoon. These watches were shifted 
about every week. Says Wells Brown: 

Mrs. Davison was kind enough to prepare our breakfast the 


night before. We thought more about the weather than we ever 
had in our lives. We used to bounce out of bed just as dawn was 
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breaking and run to a window to look at the Sound. If we could 
see the Connecticut shore, everything was lovely. We jumped 
into our clothes and swallowed breakfast and then had a wild 
ride to Port Washington with Bob Lovett. This was by all odds 
the most dangerous thing we did that summer. The next stunt 
was to drag Dave McCulloch out of bed. He always swore that 
he would be ready for us at five-thirty, but we were in luck if we 
could get him under way an hour later. It_was his only failing. 
He certainly did love that good old sleep.’ 


One by one McCulloch ‘took them skittering over the 
Sound in the Mary Ann and was a wise, tactful teacher. 
He checked their impetuosity and hammered it into their 
heads that a dead aviator was of no use to anybody. And 
machines were too scarce to be smashed by idiots who 
thought they knew it all. So they studiously watched 
Dave do it, and he made flying look absurdly easy. Brain 
and nerves were learning new coordinations. It was unlike 
anything else, a sport more thrilling than any kind of 
athletics, with the sharp zest of danger. The whole art of 
flying was still in the pioneer stages. People talked about 
it as sensational. An aeroplane in the sky was thrilling 
and uncanny. 

It was soon discovered that there was such a thing as 
temperamental aptitude, or the personal equation in fly- 
ing. One man picked it up faster than another. The Unit 
could not be developed like a football team or a crew. 
And until the other machines were added to reinforce the 
industrious Mary Ann, progress was handicapped. It 
was difficult to get spare parts. Much time was lost. 
This couldn’t be helped. As Trubee recalls it: 


Bob Lovett learned very quickly. ‘Di’ Gates was very 
earnest but slower to get the hang of it. Finally Bob and I 
soloed, along in August. I think we had about six hundred 
minutes, or ten hours, in the air, not all of it instruction for we 
had done some joy-riding. We began to feel worried because it 
looked as though the others were not going to solo before we 
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went back to college. Dave McCulloch told us to keep our 
shirts on, that he had seen this sort of thing happen before and 
he knew what he was doing. My reply was that the fellows were 
not getting the time in, and the pace needed to be speeded up. 
‘Di’ Gates finally did his solo before he had to report at New 
Haven for football practice. So that made only three of us to 
qualify as flyers during the summer at Port Washington. 


The others had learned a good deal and were coming 
along nicely. The chief trouble was that college inter- 
rupted the training at a time when the first rough organi- 
zation was smoothing out and there were not machines 
and mechanics enough to equip the station properly. It 
was, in fact, a season of preliminary work, the foundations 
of the structure. 

If the others failed to qualify, it was not for lack of 
interest and diligence. ‘Alphy’ Ames, the life of the party, 
had his despondent moments. In one of them he was 
heard to remark, in accents forlorn, after making some- 
thing like a dozen bad landings: ‘Do you know what I am 
going to do to-morrow? Give Dave McCulloch a hammer 
and when I make a bum landing I’ll tell him to hit me on 
the head. When I get back in the evening I can sit and 
count the bumps and say, “Bad landing, you poor boob, 
another bad landing.”’ 

The leisure hours at Peacock Point were not allowed to 
drag. Bitter rivalries of the tennis courts endure to this 
day and are renewed whenever the Unit holds a reunion. 
Envious of Ames and his exploit with the camera man, 
John Vorys thrust himself into the limelight by posing as 
a virile he-man from the open spaces. This he proceeded 
to prove by “bulldogging’ the Davison bull, an animal. 
that had done nothing to deserve such treatment. Like 
all strong, elemental men, Vorys had a sentimental 
streak. The young ladies were taking a course in home 
nursing. In the forenoon they used the dormitory as their 
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practice room. And there, as late as ten o’clock, you were 
likely to find John Vorys. He had formed the lingering 
habit, and harsh measures were required to break him 
of it. 

Because of an epidemic of infantile paralysis, the house- 
hold kept more or less to itself in an unofficial quarantine. 
This it was thought best to do with so many under one 
roof. It was no hardship, with so many things to do and 
such delightful company. They went as far as Piping 
Rock for a dance at which John Farwell was left and for- 
gotten with a girl on his hands. He walked four miles 
home in a very sour humor and grumbled that he didn’t 
need that much exercise. 

They were not allowed to forget aviation even when 
they felt frivolous. Trust Trubee Davison to look after 
that! He was everlastingly on the job. They read practi- 
cal books about flying and tried to learn how to read 
charts. Experts were invited to Peacock Point to talk 
to them in the evening, Mr. Morgan of the Sperry Com- 
pany, Mr. Jarro who explained the compass and drift 
indicator, Captain Kelly who had seen service abroad and 
had almost bombed the Kaiser, a Swedish aviator who 
had done things but didn’t know how to tell about them. 

Mrs. Davison was never content to look on. It was all 
right to listen to the theory of aviation or drive to Port 
Washington to watch the boys go out, but this was not 
enough for her. She had helped persuade all those other 
doting mothers that this was the right thing for their sons 
to do and that their lives were fairly safe. As one might 
have expected, her logical conclusion was that she ought 
to make a flight herself. Therefore she garbed herself in 
the proper apparel and Dave McCulloch took her up ina 
flying-boat. She was a full-fledged member of the Unit. 
Trubee probably felt more nervous than she did. She 
enjoyed the experience. 

we 
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‘Well, if I can do this at my age,’ said the intrepid Mrs. 
Davison, ‘it certainly is all right for these youngsters.’ 

When a reporter from the New York Times interviewed 
her and asked why she had taken such an active interest 
in the Unit, she replied: 

To show mothers that flying is sane, safe, wise and construc- 
tive work for their sons to take up in connection with pre- 
paredness for our national defense. . . . Aviation is infectious. 
With very little urging I went up for a flight and enjoyed it. 
Mr. Davison did the same thing. For these boys, flying is not a 
sport. It is real earnest work to make them fit for the service of 
their country. I have kept in touch with the mothers of the 
members of the Unit and told them all about it. It is a great 
responsibility, I suppose, to have their sons learning to fly here, 
but they know that I would not allow my own sons to fly if I 
thought it was foolishly dangerous. 


The annual training maneuvers of the Naval Reserve 
in conjunction with a regular force were held at Gravesend 
Bay during the week of September 5th. This was the first 
opportunity offered the Unit to fly on actual service with 
a definite purpose in view. The Navy Department made 
a request that this aviation group should operate with 
the fleet of destroyers, battleships, and Naval Reserve 
patrol boats in working out certain problems of coast 
defense. The recognition was gratifying although the 
Unit felt a little dubious about results. 

The first task was to discover and report a field of mines 
secretly laid inside Sandy Hook by vessels of the patrol. 
Spotting them from the air was an interesting experiment 
to the naval officers directing the maneuvers. They had 
no planes of their own nearer than the Pensacola station. 
On the appointed day Dave McCulloch with Harry 
Davison as observer flew to Gravesend Bay. The weather 
was foggy with a bothersome wind. They expected 
Trubee Davison and Bob Lovett to follow them, but this 
pair of adventurers were nowhere to be seen. This made 
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McCulloch uneasy so he scooted hither and yon, diving 
under bridges, almost grazing ferry boats and other river 
craft, and otherwise startling all beholders. Unable to 
find the missing aviators who were supposed to join him, 
he flew back to locate those submerged mines. One by 
one they were discovered and the signal made to the 
waiting boats of the patrol fleet. Harry Davison was able 
to make a pretty fair chart of them. It was a feather in 
their cap. 

Meanwhile Trubee and Bob had gone soaring away 
from Port Washington. Everything was lovely until they 
were passing over the Queensborough Bridge at a height 
of a thousand feet. Then the motor began to miss. Trubee 
was flying the boat and this was perhaps his second or 
third experience as a pilot in command. He began to 
perspire but was outwardly calm. Looking down, there 
appeared to be a shocking congestion of bridges, build- 
ings, and things. However, he shut off the motor and 
glided down, while Lovett murmured, ‘Here goes for a 
hell of a bump!” 

Not at all! Deftly the boat was steered to flop upon 
the water and skim along to the foot of Twenty-Third 
Street after avoiding collision with a couple of bridges. 
It was an excellent landing, if Trubee did say so himself. 
Waves from a passing ferry boat drenched them as they 
plowed the surface at something like thirty miles an hour. 
The only damage was to the rocker-arm. While they 
waited for a new one they ate luncheon on the Davison 
yacht Skipaki which was providentially near by, and flew 
home in the afternoon. They had learned a good deal 
about dodging the bridges of a great city. In brief, they 
had successfully strutted their stuff even if they had failed 
to spot any mines. 

Another phase of the war game which had been assigned 
the Unit was even more spectacular. Two destroyers, the 
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Flusser and. Warrington, masquerading as hostile cruisers, 
were to attempt to steal in past the outer defenses of New 
York Harbor, or as close to them as possible. The Navy 
Department had in mind the chance of a visit from fast 
German scouting vessels which might endeavor to hurl 
a few shells into Broadway as a sample of frightfulness 
and a display of bravado. 

The destroyers were sent well out beyond Fire Island. 
When they started in, the aviators were supposed to leave 
their own base and scout seaward. It was a test of the 
range of visibility from the air and also of the effectiveness 
of the destroyer smoke screen. The Navy orders were so 
complicated and elaborate that the Unit felt a bit be- 
wildered. This was worse than final examinations at New 
Haven. It was the first experience with the precise meth- 
ods of the regular service. They were enough to put a man 
up in the air, and this was no idle jest. 

Never say die and try anything once was the motto. 
With Trubee as observer and Dave McCulloch at the 
helm, the aerial patrol went out to find those destroyers. 
The air was hazy. They could see no more than six miles 
away. Off Fire Island, however, they sighted the two 
slim, gray war-ships which seemed to be at rest. The 
plane was flying at an elevation of thirty-two hundred 
feet. This was easy. They had shown the Navy some- 
thing. The next thing was to report it to the fleet and the 
day’s work was done. 

Flying shoreward, they noticed that the sky had taken 
on a peculiar yellow tinge as though violent weather was 
about to break. They decided to try to shove through it 
or, at least, to feel it out. Presently they were struggling 
with a furious squall. It seemed to have a hole in it, like 
a huge eddy of air. The machine quivered and dropped 
into this hole, doing a vertical nose-dive and spinning like 
a top. 
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Trubee and Dave McCulloch were flung out of their 
seats and tumbled upon the controls. Somehow they 
scrambled back where they belonged. More by good luck 
than good management, the machine righted itself and 
went surging away from the storm with the motor full 
on. 

Trubee’s emotions were too much for words, but the 
veteran McCulloch, who could make an aeroplane do 
everything but talk, was heard to remark later that he 
had been one scared guy. They were looking anxiously 
for a landing place. About five o’clock in the afternoon 
they descended at a small patch of land entirely sur- 
rounded by water which was found to be Oak Island. The 
naval maneuvers had been jolted out of their minds. 
They were far more interested in letting their next of kin 
know that they were still alive. 

On Oak Island they found a life saving station with a 
telephone by means of which a message was sent through 
to Bob Lovett at the Atlantic Yacht Club. The main pur- 
port was that the two lost aviators had survived the 
storm and were perfectly safe. As an afterthought Trubee 
added that they had located those two destroyers twelve 
miles southeast of Fire Island. 

The agile mind of Lovett paid little attention to the 
tidings that his comrades had been found. The big news 
was that the Unit had made good on its scouting mission. 
He tore off to report it to the Commandant of the Naval 
District, unlimbered his very best salute, snapped his 
heels together, and informed the admiral that the invading 
fleet had been discovered, position so and so! 

‘This made a great hit with the Navy,’ says Trubee, 
‘because in this severe storm which had scattered the 
patrol vessels, they received orders to search for our miss- 
ing aeroplane and try to pick us up, and, presto, our 
report came through that we had found the enemy.’ 
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Praise was received from another quarter. It was con- 
veyed in the following letter, dated September 22d: 


Mr. F. T. Davison, Member Volunteer 
Aerial Coast Patrol Unit No. 1, 


Dear Mr. Davison: 

The Executive Committee of the Aero Club of America 
wishes to express its admiration for the splendid accomplish- 
ments of Volunteer Aerial Coast Patrol Unit No. 1 in connection 
with the naval maneuvers held in Gravesend Bay on September, 
sth to 12th. 

Conditions obtaining at the time when one of your seaplanes 
located the two torpedo destroyers, the Flusser and the Warring- 
ton, make us realize that such a thing could have happened under 
war conditions and this achievement would have saved New 
York from being bombarded by the enemy’s fleet. 

Owing to the fact that the United States Navy has only a few 
aeroplanes and trained aviators, in case of war the naval aviators 
available would barely be sufficient to operate at one of the 
naval centers or in connection with one of the squadrons of the 
fleet. We can conceive the Flusser and Warrington representing 
a raiding squadron of an enemy’s fleet dominating a strategical 
point outside New York Harbor and the raiding squadron 
having succeeded in getting near New York screened by the fog 
and being found by one of the seaplanes of the Volunteer Aerial 
Coast Patrol No. 1, thereby saving the ships at the entrance of 
New York Harbor from being destroyed and New York from 
being bombarded. Your valuable work in locating mines also 
deserves commendation. 

The fact that we have not an adequate Air Service accentuates 
the value of the efforts being made by the patriotic members of 
your Unit. 

Your good example is being followed by hundreds of others 
who realize that aeronautics is the most important branch of our 
defenses and that naval aeronautics has been shamefully 
neglected. 

We regret more than ever that Congress did not provide ror 
establishing a chain of units of the Aerial Coast Patrol, as your 
accomplishments have indisputably proven the great value of a 
chain of Aerial Coast Patrol stations to the nation. Had there 
been a unit of the Aerial Coast Patrol established in the neigh- 
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borhood where the maneuvers were held, the radio station on 
land could have been notified by wireless from the seaplanes of 
the location of the attacking ships. 
_ Very sincerely yours 
Aan R. Haw.ey 
President, Aero Club of America 


That such a feat as finding those two destroyers should 
have created all this stir is enough to show that naval 
aviation was then in its primitive era. The episode did 
much for the Unit. It had made a name and place for 
itself. It was publicly known as ‘Volunteer Aerial Coast 
Patrol No. 1.’ The members felt more confidence in 
themselves and faith in the future of the organization. 


CHAPTER VI 
SOLOS AND STRANGE ADVENTURES 


Tue naval maneuvers furnished the high lights of the 
summer training. As one of the results, the Unit was 
invited to move to the submarine base at New London 
for the autumn months. This was under discussion for 
some time and meanwhile the young men were putting in 
all the flying hours possible before returning to college. 
What it meant to earn a diploma as a soloist has been 
luridly described by Vorys, to wit: 


While we tried to learn to fly that summer, undeterred by bad 
weather, the sinking of the floating hangar, the Wild West Show 
at Sheepshead Bay and Dave McCulloch’s artistic tempera- 
ment, I began to see that somewhere behind all this fun was a 
real plan and a vision. And I became intensely interested in the 
strategy hidden behind all those fascinating things I was learn- 
ing day by day. 

When ‘Di’ Gates soloed and got his Aero Club ticket, it was 
late in the afternoon, twilight, in fact. At the mark for him to 
aim at, Dave and I were in a little skiff tied to a spar buoy. 
Dave was as near nervous as he could be, over this first fledg- 
ling to be pushed out of the nest, and was distractedly smoking 
cigarettes made of chewing gum wrappers and some scraps of 
Bull Durham he found in the skiff. 

The blood red sun was very pretty to look at, but it didn’t 
furnish much light for ‘Di’s’ purpose. All he could see was one 
dark blot to shoot for. As he shut off and glided down, he could 
make out the spar but he forgot all about us in the skiff. Evi- 
dently he was about to land plump on top of Dave and me. We 
stood up and waved and hollered. ‘Di’ picked up his near 
wing as he made a slight turn. Then Dave and I dropped into 
the bottom of the skiff to duck his right pontoon. After a few 
tentative skips, he slithered onto the water in a very creditable 
landing and another airman was made. I didn’t solo that 
summer, neither did Alphy and Erl, my hated rivals in the boob 
flier class. 
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The opening of college did not mean that work had to 
be abandoned. The machines were kept at Port Wash- 
ington a few weeks longer before shifting two of them to 
New London. Albert Ditman and Wells Brown, in busi- 
ness in New York, were able to get in some flying during 
week-ends and occasionally in the afternoon. This en- 
abled Ditman to qualify and get his aviator’s rating in the 
autumn. This made four in all, Trubee Davison, Gates, 
Lovett, and Ditman. Wells Brown tells a most dramatic 
story of one of these excursions: 


Ditman and I went down to Port Washington ona fine October 
afternoon to take a little hop. We flew to Peacock Point and 
landed there. Ditman took John Hayes Hammond, Jr., up for 
some observation tests in connection with the wireless torpedo 
he was working on at that time, so I waited at the Davison’s 
until they returned. The sun was sinking when we finally 
shoved off for Port Washington and we knew it would be a close 
call to get in before dark. 

All was going well until we reached a point off Glen Cove 
harbor when suddenly without any warning the motor stopped. 
We landed well out in the middle of the Sound and proceeded to 
look things over, in hopes that we could fix the trouble and get 
back to the hangars. After working for some time and cranking 
ourselves to death, we discovered that the magneto shaft had 
sheared off and there was no possible way to repair it. By this 
time the sun had set completely and it was growing dark. 

We looked in vain for a boat to come to our rescue, but 
although we yelled ourselves hoarse we got no response from the 
vessels in sight. Pitch darkness set in and a brisk wind came up 
from the west, blowing us eastward and incidentally away from 
home. As luck would have it we had descended in the middle of 
the Sound and right in the path of the big Sound steamers. We 
could see their lights bearing down on us. 

I must admit it made us pretty fretty as there were no lights 
on our plane and if one of those big boats had hit us, no one 
would even have known what had happened to a couple of 
alleged fliers. We made all the noise we could but nobody paid 
any attention. Finally we decided to sit down and made the best 
of a bad job. This was not an easy thing for me to do, for aside 
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from the thought of being knocked into oblivion at any moment 
by a passing steamer I had an engagement for that evening with 
the only girl in the world. (She has been kind enough to marry 
me since then.) She was very nervous about flying so I could 
picture her feelings as the hour grew later and I hadn’t shown up. 

Along about ten o’clock, after drifting for five and a half 
hours, the wind changed and blew us toward the Connecticut 
shore. We came in so close that we could see the houses on the 
shore and our spirits rose tremendously. However, the luck 
broke wrong again and when we were almost near enough to 
reach the shore, the wind shifted once more and we drifted out to 
the Lord knew where. 

Along about midnight we were being blown toward a shore of 
some kind. We could hear the waves pounding on the rocks. 
However, reef or no reef, it was a mighty welcome place and we 
made ready to jump out and try to save the boat from being 
hammered to pieces. This we succeeded in doing very well and 
after securing the boat we decided that I should ramble off in 
search of aid and comfort while Albert stood by the ship. 

After walking miles and miles, or it seemed like that, I found 
we had landed on a desert island where ‘man had never set 
foot.’ This was my impression while blundering about in the 
dark. On general principles I yelled for help. It sounded foolish, 
but presently I heard a faint reply to my stentorian shouts. 
I legged it as hard as I could in the direction of the friendly 
voice. The response grew stronger and my hopes higher. At last 
the rescuer and I bumped into each other. Here we draw a cur- 
tain over the scene. Albert and I had been hailing each other 
all the time, like a couple of lunatics, both expecting to be saved 
from the fate of shipwrecked mariners! Albert cursed bitterly. 
I never do. 

We blundered about until we could see a light on what 
appeared to be the nearest point of the Connecticut shore. It 
didn’t look so far and I was in a desperate state of mind so I 
concluded to swim for it. Having stripped to B.V.D.’s and a 
jacket life preserver, I plunged in, leaving Albert to wait to be 
salvaged. He was poor company by this time. It turned out 
to be a fairly short swim. I climbed the rocks and looked for 
the light we had seen from the desert island. There were several 
houses close by but these were dark and empty. The summer 
cottagers had long since fled. 
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Hanged if this wasn’t another uninhabited island! The light 
that had lured me on came from the mainland which was some 
distance beyond. A man of weaker fibre would have sat down 
and wept. I was ready to swim a few miles more, but the hoodoo 
had been lifted. I found a rowboat and rowed to the genuine 
terra firma of Connecticut. Albert Ditman could be saved, or so 
I took for granted. And what was a thousand times more im- 
portant, I should be able to send word to my girl. 

The light that had so long eluded me proved to be in a kitchen. 
I knocked on the door. Nobody answered. I pounded again and 
made the welkin ring with my lusty cries. Nothing doing. As 
dead as a tomb! I turned the knob and walked right in. It wasa 
basement kitchen so I climbed the back stairs and entered the 
hall. There I shouted some more. From the next flight of stairs 
there floated down the voice of a shy and frightened female. 
This was a servant who had been left all alone in the house. She 
was agitated and can you blame her? Soothingly I made her 
listen. She steadied down while I explained that I was no 
burglar but a perfectly harmless aviator who had been cast 
ashore. 

The young woman screwed up her courage to come downstairs 
and show me where the telephone was. Horrors! I had for- 
gotten my costume or the scandalous lack of it! At any instant 
she might snap on a light. B.V.D.’s and a life jacket might 
shock this worthy female for life. And my own embarrassment 
was most painful. It was a situation for the modern school of 
realistic fiction. With swift presence of mind I begged her to 
stay where she was. She obeyed. I groped for a closet and found 
a coat. It was not a long coat, but it helped. The young woman 
was somewhat startled. Perhaps ‘intrigued’ is the word. 
Bravely she steered me to the telephone where I called my girl 
and also the Davison house. 

I learned that the Shuttle had been out looking for us all night 
and that Trubee was about to send George Baker’s yacht to join 
the search. This was flattering. Apparently we were quite 
highly thought of. I told Trubee where we were. Then I 
thanked the lone female, again apologizing for the deficiency of 
trousers, and hiked it back to find my trusty comrade, Albert 
Ditman. Instead of swimming I used the rowboat. Albert was 
not where I had left him. Neither were my clothes and shoes. I 
was shivering with cold. The rocks cut my bare feet as I limped 
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in the direction of our own boat. What I thought about Albert 
for taking my shoes ought to have killed him. 

When, at last, I found him, the argument was violent. As soon 
as I ran out of breath and there was a lull, he explained that he 
hadn’t touched my damned shoes and clothes. He resented my 
language. As a matter of fact, I was the goat. A rising tide had 
floated them off from where I had left them, clothes, shoes, 
money, jewelry, the whole outfit. I was a total ruin. Albert 
consented to forgive me. After all, I had saved his life at the 
sacrifice of personal property and modesty. We sat there on the 
island for hours and hours longer, until the Viking’s searchlight 
picked us up. Safe on board, we enjoyed a hot bath and a hot 
drink. I forgot to mention the fact that I had been keeping 
Albert’s money for him. It, too, went out with the tide. His 
generous nature was severely tried. 

For the undergraduate members of the Unit, it was 
pleasant to be in New Haven again, but the campus no 
longer bounded their horizon. They were marking time. 
To stay in college meanwhile was a duty. They were so 
many Micawbers of the sky, expectantly waiting for 
something to turn up. Athletes like Gates were not per- 
mitted to imperil their precious necks in flying for fun 
during the football season. The others were not so valu- 
able to the University and they thought a Sunday wasted. 
unless they could hustle to Port Washington and hop off 
in the crisp October weather. 

Trubee Davison and John Farwell plastered them- 
selves with notoriety by flying to New Haven for Sunday 
chapel. They dropped in as casually as if they had 
motored from Long Island. It was nothing sensational in 
their young lives, but it made a great stir on the campus 
and in the newspapers. At eight o’clock in the morning 
they were eating breakfast at Peacock Point. Then they 
drove to Port Washington in thirty-five minutes. In- 
serting themselves into a machine they fooled about in the 
air for some twenty minutes and then soared in a bee-line 
for New Haven. 
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Alighting on the harbor, they reached the campus com- 
fortably in time for chapel, after which they loafed about 
for a couple of hours. Leaving Farwell there, Trubee in- 
vited Erl Gould to fly home for luncheon with him. This 
they did with time to spare. Young men had been known 
to flee from chapel, but for the first time in recorded history 
they were willing to fly to it. 

This devout spirit should have pleased the college 
authorities, but the resultant publicity made Trubee un- 
easy. With his customary sagacity he decided to call on 
Dean Frederick Jones before he was sent for. There was 
an unhappy suspicion that attending chapel by aeroplane 
had rubbed the Dean the wrong way. And it was time to 
find out, if possible, just how the Unit stood and whether 
it was regarded with sympathy in official quarters. 

Trubee marched into the office with the air of a brave 
man. Dean Jones was writing at his desk. Several gener- 
ations of Yale undergraduates have discovered for them- 
selves that he wears a kind heart beneath a manner that 
can be hard-boiled. He glanced up from his desk to bark 
abruptly: 

“Was that you flying around here on Sunday, Trubee?’ 

Les Sit. 

Trubee meant to follow this up by putting over the 
idea of the Unit, what it had done and what it hoped to 
do. This was difficult because Dean Jones kept steadily 
on with his writing and seemed to pay no attention to the 
boy orator. However, Trubee proceeded to get the argu- 
ments out of his system. He talked for one half-hour by 
the clock, and the Dean was still writing. This was worse 
than ‘converting father.’ 

At length Trubee gave it up. He had run out of gas. 
Then Mr. Frederick Jones laid down his pen, looked up 
with the friendliest expression in that rugged face of his, 
and exclaimed: , 
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‘Trubee, I think that’s fine! It’s great! Now tell me 
what I can do for you. I’m with you.’ 

‘All we want is your moral support, encouragement, and 
everything,’ answered Trubee, quite bowled off his pins. 

‘You can count on it. I tell you what I’ll do. You bring 
one of your seaplanes up here and I will go up with you. 
We can tip off the reporters and get some pictures made, 
and this will let the whole world know that I am back of 
you. How’s that?’ 

Trubee thought it was splendid. The flight was never 
made, however, because Mrs. Jones vetoed it. She pre- 
ferred to keep her husband on the ground. He declined to 
pass it over her veto. This did not affect his keen interest 
in the welfare of the Unit. Trubee kept him closely in 
touch with affairs and found it exceedingly helpful to have 
frequent chats with him. He was an active friend all the 
way through. This was the attitude of President Hadley 
as soon as he was made acquainted with the spirit and aims 
of the organization. 

This codperation helped to make it feasible to carry on 
some training work at New London during the late 
autumn. The suggestion had first come from Commander 
R. K. Crank, U.S.N., who was an observer during the 
naval maneuvers in Gravesend Bay. The scheme ap- 
pealed to Trubee who passed it on to his friend, Mr. 
Eugene S. Willard, of New York, who was thoroughly 
posted on Naval Reserve matters and had closely fol- 
lowed the fortunes of the Unit. On October 6th, Mr. 
Willard wrote as follows: 


DEAR TRUBEE: 

Since receiving your letter of the 29th, I have waited a few 
days to answer it, with the hope that I might, in the meantime, 
hear from the Navy Department through Commander Crank, in 
answer to my request that you and the other boys of Unit 1 be 
encouraged by being given the opportunity of codperating with 
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the Submarine Base at New London. I was repaid, as I have a 
letter addressed to Crank, which he has sent me from the Navy 
Department which while it says that the plans of the Naval 
District call for the establishment of aero stations in each dis- 
trict, yet directions will go to Commander Yates Stirling at the 
Submarine Base, New London, Ct., to let you know what sub- 
marines are to work off New London and give you a chance to 
find them. In regard to mines, when mine ships are in that 
locality they should also notify you and give you the opportunity 
to find them. 

I am writing to Commander Stirling myself, giving him your 
name and address, and asking him to communicate with you 
whenever the opportunity for the above work arises, and rec- 
ommend that you write him directly, so as to keep in close 
touch with him. 

I have joined the Aero Club of America to be directly in touch 
with the situation, so that we can develop it as fast as possible, 
and I hope that you will be able to make progress in practice and 
in getting more men interested in learning to fly, so that the 
maneuvers may be larger and even more profitable next year. 

I was very proud of the work that you boys did, and have 
praised it very highly. Let me know if I can do anything more 
for you, or if you do not succeed with Commander Stirling. 


Three days later, Mr. Willard forwarded to Trubee a 
letter received from Commander Stirling at New London. 
It contained this good news: 


As yet I have heard nothing from Admiral Grant, but if Mr.’ 
Davison will let me know at any time what he would like to have 
done, it would give me great pleasure to codperate with him. 

This next week we shall be holding our preliminary torpedo 
practice with about ten submarines in the Sound between Fort 
Pond Bay and Gardiner’s Bay near the Long Island shore. It 
might be interesting if some of the fliers, weather permitting, 
could fly out to sea and observe our submarines submerged, 
firing torpedoes and watching the track made by the torpedo 
itself under water. 

The week after next we shall be operating with a few subma- 
rines in the vicinity of Bartlett Reef Light Ship and I could 
arrange to have codperation between the submarines and fliers at 
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any time, provided we can have notice in time to get out some 
sort of plan. All of our officers are greatly interested in this 
work and would be very glad to do all they can. 


With this to go on, Trubee Davison made a trip to New 
London to meet Yates Stirling. The impressions were 
most agreeable. In Trubee’s opinion Commander Stirling 
was one of the ablest officers and finest gentlemen in the 
service. The members of his staff were also delightful men 
to know. They took the visitor aboard ship, showed him 
the submarine base, and manifested the most genuine 
interest in his plans. The only experiments with aero- 
planes and submarines had been carried on at the Pensacola 
station. 

Soon after this, Trubee and Erl Gould flew one of the 
machines from Port Washington to New London, and 
William F. Sullivan took another. By this time ‘Sully’ 
was regarded as a permanent fixture. He had been taken 
on during the summer as head mechanic and was on the 
Unit pay-roll. He looked after the machines, hired so- 
called mechanics to help him at fat wages, and could tell a 
whopper of a story if you were not particular about the 
facts. He was an old flier and had enlisted in the Royal 
Flying Corps early in the war. Trouble and he were 
brothers, according to ‘Sully’s’ version of his combats 
and escapes. 

He had become rusty from inaction, so Dave McCulloch 
declared, and before he was permitted to fly he had to be 
tuned up all over again. After that, he could draw an 
aviator’s pay. Sullivan was properly tuned when the 
machines went to New London where his services as chief 
mechanic were indispensable. No hangars had been 
built. The Navy extemporized a runway with a track 
that led into the water. A crowd of bluejackets shoved 
the machine afloat. To get it ashore again, they heaved 
and hauled until it moved up the track. There were, of 
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BOB LOVETT AND HARRY DAVISON IN A ‘RED BUG’ 
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course, no aviation mechanics in this force. ‘Sully’ was 
the boss. 

Several flights were made in connection with submarine 
operations. They continued into December, until freezing 
weather came and ice formed on New London harbor and 
river. Trubee was in charge of the aviation group. At 
various times Albert Ditman, Erl Gould, and ‘Di’ Gates 
joined in this sport of hunting the shy atione hts Their 
instructions were involved and technical. For instance, 
Trubee might be notified: 

Submarine E-1 will leave at 1 p.m. Sarah Ledge 1.40 and trim 
down. Under way 1.50, course 220 to Bartlett’s Reef L.S., then 
course 260. At 2.20 S.W. of Light Ship, show conning tower and 
head south for 734 minutes. At 2.30 go to 60 ft. depth on course 
75° and porpoise about every 5 or Io minutes. At 2.50 come up 
near Sarah’s Ledge. 


Commander Yates Stirling had great confidence in the 
value of aircraft for spotting submarines and showed more 
foresight than many of the departmental officials in 
Washington. He wished to assemble all the data possible. 
How far beneath the surface could a submarine be de- 
tected? What were the varying effects of light and wind 
and rough or smooth water? Would the aeroplane compel 
the submarine to change its tactics? What about bombing 
from the air? He invited the aviators to go down in a 
submarine and learn for themselves how it dived and 
steered. He sent his officers up on flights so they could 
observe how their submarines behaved. It was excellent 
team-work. 

The members of the Unit found the schooling in chart 
and compass work useful, but as submarine observers they 
were unable to accomplish a great deal. This is how they 
felt about it, although some definite results were achieved. 
Dirty water made the conditions unfavorable. The sub- 
marines were usually invisible after submersion, but it was 
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discovered that they left a white wake after diving and 
this was conspicuous from the air. When the water was 
fairly clear, as happened once or twice, the hull could be 
seen perhaps twenty feet down. It was learned that the 
submarine could be easily bombed, for the planes circled 
as low as fifty feet without being seen through a periscope. 
Attempts to drop bags of flour on them failed to score hits 
for lack of a bombing sight. It is a curious commentary 
that in the third year of the Great War, American aviation 
was still so rudimentary. 

While the qualified pilots of the Unit were engaged in 
this submarine patrol, the other members headed for New 
London whenever they could leave college to continue 
their training. Solo or bust was the slogan. The miracu- 
lous stunt was to leave the water at the Naval Station and 
fly down river without hitting the railroad bridge. A 
combination of skill and Yale luck saved them from being 
draped over the girders or impeding through traffic 
between New York and Boston. 

What the Unit chiefly gained from this New London 
experience was a closer bond with the Navy and its 
officers. Mutual respect and comradeship were created. 
It was in the line of preparation for the fusion which was 
to occur a little later. 


CHAPTER VII 
FROM THE CAMPUS TO NEW LONDON 


Durine this fall term of 1916, the Unit was prodigiously 
busy on the campus as well as at New London. Its own 
inherent energy shoved it along toward larger things. It 
was steadily gaining momentum, yet had no definite goal 
in sight. The prospect of enrollment in the Naval Reserve 
was still uncertain for lack of legislation. The Unit was 
not an officers’ training group, like the Army camp at 
Plattsburg, for the reason that there were no billets in the 
naval service for volunteer aviation officers. This made no 
difference. The feeling grew stronger that the task was 
essential and necessary and a way would be found to uti- 
lize it. ‘Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.’ This was the text and the 
gospel. 

The Yale Aero Club, F. Trubee Davison, president, was 
organized with headquarters in Wright Hall. Here the 
clan gathered to talk shop. It was decided that a class in 
radio ought to be started. Lectures were arranged on the 
technical side of aviation. There was to be no flunking 
this subject. The Aero Club was like a section of the Navy 
Department, only livelier. Official letters and telegrams 
were coming in almost daily. The office of Dean Jones 
himself was not geared much higher. 

On January 13th the Yale News printed this account: 

ORGANIZATION OF THE AERO 
CLUB OF YALE COMPLETED 


The organization of the Aero Club of Yale which was an- 
nounced some time ago in THe News has been completed. Men 
in all departments of the University who are especially interested 
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in the development of aeronautics are eligible for membership. 
The War Department has requested that fifty men be rec- 
ommended from Yale for the summer course of training which 
will prepare for commissions in the Reserve Corps. 

The Aero Club will act as a clearing house for all matters per- 
taining to aviation, especially in reference to facilities for in- 
struction in flying, Army and Navy activities, the situation in 
the construction of aeroplanes, motors, etc., the development of 
instruments for aerial navigation, the use of radio, and all other 
departments of the science, as far as possible. 

To facilitate this branch of the activities, the Club will invite 
the leaders in aeronautical developments of all kinds to lecture 
on their special subjects. Among those who have accepted are 
Glenn H. Curtiss and Lawrence B. Sperry, the chief engineers 
and designers of the Curtiss Aeroplane Co. and several others. 
In addition there will be frequent talks on the more dramatic 
side of flying, given by aviators on leave from the European 
front. 

Professor Breckenridge of the Scientific School is the faculty 
advisor of the Club and has offered the use of the Mason 
Laboratory for tests and experiments with aeroplane parts and 
accessories. Manufacturers have expressed a desire to codperate 
in this work. These tests will be carried on for the benefit of the 
club members. 

The Club desires to present the practical sides of flying in 
addition to lecture and research work, and, to accomplish this, 
exhibition flights at New Haven will be given from time to time, 
with opportunities for passenger rides for club members. 


The spirit of the campus was militant. The Mexican 
war scare had been a mere flurry. Events were inexorably 
shaping themselves for the far more serious business of 
war with Germany. Aviation was now very popular 
among the Yale undergraduates. The First Unit had set 
the pace and showed the way. In December the Second 
Unit was formed under the leadership of Ganson G. 
Depew, with no lack of first-class material to choose from. 

The other members were E. de Cernea, ’19; P. S. Fuller, 
"19; F. H. Goodyear, ’14; A. W. Hawkins, ’19;S. H. Knox, 
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°20; A. A. McCormick, ’19; J. S. Otis, ’19; S. Potter, ’19; 
T. C. Rodman, ’19; J. J. Schieffelin, ’19; E. T. Smith, ’19; 
Caves ei yo. AY Wood, “i109. 

A Third Yale Unit was organized a little later in the 
spring. The leading spirits were C. D. Backus, ’19; H. A. 
Pumpelly, ’15; and W. J. Conners, ’19. It was sent for 
training to a seaplane station established at Mastic, Long 
Island, by Mr. J. P. Knapp. 

Trubee Davison and his advisors delayed enlarging their 
own pioneer unit until plans for further training could be 
developed. 

During the Christmas holidays, Trubee went to Thom- 
asville, Georgia, where his father was spending some time 
as the guest of his intimate friend, Colonel Lewis S. 
Thompson, sportsman and capitalist. Here was the ideal 
man to take an active interest in the fortunes of the Unit. 
This had occurred to Mr. Henry Davison. He was unable 
to give it his own time and attention, much as he would 
have liked to. Trubee and his boyish friends had done 
wonders, but if the thing were to go on it required busi- 
ness organization and the direction of older men. Learn- 
ing to fly while in college was no more than a beginning. 
Adequate preparation for war service in the shortest time 
possible meant spending large sums of money under 
competent management. This could not be expected of 
Trubee and his fellow aviators. It was entirely too much 
for them to undertake. 

Having been soundly converted himself, Mr. Davison 
proceeded to ‘sell the idea’ to Colonel Thompson, with 
Trubee pulling a strong oar. The Colonel was never a 
man to waste words. A massive man, as solid as a rock, he 
sat and listened with a quizzical smile at the corners of his 
mouth. His ruddy face glowed with interest. He loved 
thoroughbred horses. In a way, these boys were thor- 
oughbreds. What they had done proved it to his satis- 
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faction. He liked the scheme. They were on the right 
track. He agreed with Mr. Davison that diplomatic re- 
lations with Germany might be broken any day. War 
would soon follow. Then where could this Yale outfit 
finish its training? In the dead of winter nothing could be 
done in the North. They would have to go to Palm Beach 
or some place like that. 

Such were the Colonel’s deductions. Yes, it looked as if 
they needed a boss, a sort of general manager to take 
charge of their affairs. All this was tentative, you under- 
stand. Should war be delayed by some unforeseen twist 
of destiny, it might be wiser for the Unit to stay in college 
and resume its training during the summer. The impor- 
tant point was that Colonel Thompson had been won over 
and was ready to stand by. 

His mind very much relieved, Trubee went back to 
New Haven. His father stood behind him with promises 
of ample financial support. With the Unit underwritten 
by J. P. Morgan & Co., it could be called a going concern. 
It seemed unwise, however, to enlist more members until 
a scheme for training them could be carefully worked out. 
The Trans-Oceanic Company had moved to Palm Beach 
for the winter. Trubee talked with its manager over the 
telephone and came to an understanding whereby the 
entire plant could be taken over at short notice. 

More machines had to be obtained somehow. The Navy 
Department had none to spare. Trubee went scouting 
and bought one at the aeroplane show in New York. He 
was lucky enough to locate two or three others in private 
hands which could be secured in a hurry if needed. With 
this equipment in sight, he felt justified in enlarging the 
Unit. Looking ahead to the summer, several sites for 
camps, including Port Washington, were investigated. 
Construction and engineering data were filed away for 
reference, together with estimates for tentage, supplies, 
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etc. By this time Colonel Thompson had come North and 
was ready to take the burden upon his broad shoulders. 
He was a man to shove obstacles aside or flatten them out. 
Those were anxious, uncertain days. The Yale aviators 
had another loyal friend in Henry Woodhouse who cheered 
them up with a letter written to Trubee in January: 


Dear Mr. Davison: 

As you perhaps know, on the occasion of the banquet of the 
Aero Club of America, which is an annual event, presentations 
are made of Aviation Medals of Merit for achievements accom- 
plished during the year, and I shall appreciate your advising me 
whether the members of the Aero Coast Patrol No. 1 at the 
present time are the same individuals as when it was first formed 
and if the same in number. Perhaps you would list them for me 
and I should then have an absolutely correct rendering of their 
names. Your good work in the mosquito fleet maneuvers and in 
connection with the developing of aerial coast defense merits all 
the encouragement that can be offered. 


Congress had passed the Naval Appropriations Bill by 
this time, with its provision for a Naval Reserve Flying 
Corps. This occasioned some correspondence, among 
which was a letter from Commander John Stapler of the 
submarine flagship at New London. He wrote, on 
January 24th: 


Dear Davison: 

It seems that the Commandant of the Naval District is the 
one to do business with. New London is included in the Newport 
District, the Second. New Haven is in the District of which New 
York is the Naval Base, and the Commandant, Navy Yard, New 
York, is the man there. 

Lieutenant H. E. Kays, Aide to the Commandant, Naval 
Station, Narragansett Bay, Newport, R.I., has written to me 
and seems very anxious to help things along and to enroll officers 
and men in the Naval Reserve Flying Corps for his District. 
I suggest that you write to him directly and clear up any points 
that you may have in mind about the matter of joining the 
Naval Reserve Flying Corps. Apparently from the enclosed 
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outline of the organization of this part of the Naval Reserve 
Force, it has been interpreted in a much more flexible manner 
than the reading of the bill would have led one to infer. 

You people would of course join as Ensigns and then advance 
in rank after certain service and examination. It appears that 
you can resign at any time you desire but this point might be 
more definitely established. The time of service each year is not 
excessive, it strikes me. The thing is gotten up, of course, with 
the idea that the officers and men own their own machines. I 
should think that in the case of this Unit, having your own ma- 
chines here at New London, it could be arranged for you to do 
your service here with us — another point to be established — 
joining the Naval Reserve Flying Corps would not leave you as 
free as if you were part of a Coast Defense Unit and in time of 
war you would have to go where they needed you and ordered 
you. At present there is no provision for taking over civilian 
flying-boats and the upkeep of them, but this may come later. 
Neither, for that matter, is there any such provision in the Coast 
Defense Unit idea, so there you are. Legislation, I think, will be 
needed in both cases. 


This offered a tangible prospect of being taken into the 
naval organization and was another step toward readiness 
for active service. A program for handling an increased 
personnel was mapped out in detail. Each old member of 
the Unit would be responsible for so many men, or a 
section, of the new crowd, like a corporal or a sergeant. 
The section leaders would report to Trubee Davison as 
the senior officer. The Unit was in no sense a military 
organization but it had its own common-sense methods 
of getting results. 

By the first of February, 1917, the national crisis was in 
the final stages. Germany tore up all her former promises 
and informed Washington that she was about to enter 
upon an unrestricted submarine campaign. American 
vessels should be marked by flags and painted with signs 
in order to avoid being torpedoed. Furthermore the 
United States would be permitted to send only one mail 
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steamer a week in each direction to England, and only 
then when the port of destination was Falmouth. This 
was virtually a declaration of war. 

The Rubicon had been reached and there could be no 
turning back. The German Ambassador was handed his 
passports on February 3d and Mr. Gerard summoned 
from Berlin. On the same day the President announced 
to both Houses of Congress the severance of diplomatic 
relations with Germany. He showed by his speeches that 
he took the step unwillingly. He declared that he could 
not believe that the German Government meant ‘to do in 
fact what they have warned us they feel at liberty to do,’ 
and that only ‘actual overt acts’ would convince him of 
their hostile purpose. But he ended with the solemn an- 
nouncement that if American ships were sunk and Amer- 
ican lives were lost he would come again to Congress and 
ask for power to take the necessary steps for the protection 
of his people. 

The First Yale Unit interpreted this as the summons 
for which it had been waiting. The new members were 
promptly enrolled. These were: 

C. F. Beach, ’18; Graham M. Brush, ’17S; Reginald C. 
Coombe, ’18; David S. Ingalls, ’20; R. Livingston Ireland, 
’18S; Oliver B. James, ’18; Henry H. Landon, ’17; George 
Francklyn Lawrence, Jr., ’18; Frank R. V. Lynch, ’18S; 
Kenneth MacLeish, 718; Archibald G. McIlwaine, 718; 
Curtis S. Read, ’18; R. Bartow Read, ’20; William A. 
Rockefeller, 718; Kenneth R. Smith, ’18S; Charles M. 
Stewart, 17; William P. Thompson, 2d, 18S, and Samuel 
S. Walker, 717. 

Increasing the numbers of the Unit meant persuading 
the parents of the men selected that their sons were choos- 
ing the right course. It implied no lack of patriotism and 
devotion that mothers and fathers had their doubts or 
fears, for they did not know what choice should be made. 
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How passionately their boys at college felt about it, al- 
though few could put it in words, is depicted in one of 
Kenneth MacLeish’s letters to his parents: 

I have thoroughly made up my mind to join an aviation corps 
in case of war. There is absolutely no argument there. That is 
the branch of service for which I am best fitted, and in which I 
could do most. I am only being radical and headstrong because 
I am perfectly sure that you don’t understand the conditions, or 
else that you think I am the kind of man who can stay at home 
and let some one else do the fighting. I realize the fact that at 
least five men are needed at home to support one in the field, but 
that realization will never, never, never suffice me. I could never 
stay at home if there was fighting of a real nature. I could never 
be content at home if the life and honor of any one dear to me 
was in danger. 

War is terrible, but there are two or three things that are 
worse. The brutality of Germany with respect to Belgium, the 
statement by Germany that international law and humanity are 
mere scraps of paper compared to her needs, the wanton murder 
of helpless American women and children, the open insults to the 
honor of the United States — they’re all worse than war! There 
are many things worth giving up one’s life for, and the greatest 
of these is humanity and the assurance of the laws of Christi- 
anity. Some people think that the only words Christ uttered were 
“Resist not evil.’ Do you think for a minute that if Christ had 
been alone on the Mount with Mary and a desperate man had 
entered with criminal intent, He would have turned away when 
a crime against Mary was perpetrated? Never! He would have 
fought with all the God-given strength he had! Religion em- 
braces the sword as well as the dove of peace. Please think this 
over and let me know if I can join the Yale Aviation Corps. 


James Gould was one of the men selected but he felt 
obliged to drop out soon after joining. Of the original 
twelve members, Charles Wiman had been injured, in 
September, while flying a land machine and was unable 
to pass the physical test required for the Naval Reserve, to 
the great regret of his comrades. His injuries incapaci- 
tated him for active service. In an account of the accident 
in the New York Times it was stated: 
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J. Walter Struthers of New York and Charles D. Wiman of 


Moline, Ill., members of the Governors Island Aviation School, 
were spiraling yesterday in a biplane at an altitude of 800 feet 
above the aviation field on the island when the machine de- 
veloped tail spinning and dropped to the ground before the 
aviators were able to regain control of it. 

Struthers and Wiman were strapped to their seats under the 
wreckage of the tail of the biplane, and it was nearly fifteen 
minutes before the soldiers and mechanics on the field could get 
them free from the tangled wires and convey them to the post 
hospital. 

Surgeon Lieutenant R. Goodman found that both of 
Struther’s legs had been broken and he had sustained internal 
injuries, while Wiman had a fracture of the thigh. Both aviators 
were unconscious when picked up. Wiman was the first to 
revive. Struthers, the more seriously injured, will recover, Sur- 
geon Goodman says, unless unforeseen complications develop. 

An examination by aviation experts at the Island showed that 
the pilots had kept their heads, and, at the last moment, had 
done everything possible to avert the accident, even the switch 
having been thrown open to avoid risk of the machine catching 
fire when it struck the ground. 

A committee was formed, consisting of Colonel J. B. Bellinger, 
Major Carl F. Hartmann, and Captain C. G. Kilbourne, all of 
General Wood’s staff, to investigate the accident. The officers 
said they would wait until Struthers and Wiman were able to 
answer questions. 

Charles Deere Wiman is a Yale graduate, a former member of 
the Yale varsity crew, and a licensed pilot. He has been making 
flights from Governors Island since July. 


When ready to leave college for Palm Beach, the First 
Unit therefore consisted of twenty-nine men, all of them 
from Yale excepting Wells Brown and Albert Ditman, 
and all undergraduates excepting Albert Sturtevant who 
was one year out of Sheff. 

It is worth while noting the various college activities 
and achievements of the members of the Unit as finally 
organized, with these additional men enrolled. As a 
selected crowd they had already displayed certain abilities, 
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in athletics or otherwise. Predominant among them was 
the readiness to take on responsibility, and the spirit of 
unselfish endeavor in the common cause that is the finest 
flower of the Yale tradition. Those not mentioned in 
the following list were known to possess similar qualities, 
and had been so judged by the candid verdicts of the 


campus: 


Ames. Won his ‘Y’ in football. 

Coombe. Went out for football and crew. Was captain of the 
1918 Freshman crew. 

F. T. Davison. Went out for baseball. Was a member of the 
Freshman Hockey team. Manager of the crew. 

H. P. Davison. Member of the baseball and football squads 
and University Squash team. 

Farwell. Captain of the Freshman Track team and a member 
of the University Track team in 1916 and 1917. He took first 
place in the 120 yard hurdle in six meets, including the Yale- 
Harvard, Yale-Princeton, the fall and spring meets, and fifth 
place in the Intercollegiates; first or second places in the 220 
yard hurdles in seven meets. 

Gates. Member of the Freshman Football and Track teams, 
of the University Football team in 1916, and of the University 
Track team in 1916-1917. He was also captain elect of the 1917 
Yale Eleven. 

Gould. Captain of the Freshman Hockey team and a member 
of the University Hockey team in 1915-1916 and in 1916-1917. 

Ingalls. Played on the Freshman Football team. Was captain 
of the Freshman Hockey team. Captain of the University 
Hockey team in 1918-1919. 

Ireland. Took the Willis Brook Cup in 1916-1917; Meadow- 
brook in 1917, and a prize for indoor inter-scholastics in 1917; 
was a member of the Freshman Relay team in 1916; of the Fresh- 
man Track team in 1916; and University Relay team in 1917. 

James. Rowed on the Freshman crew against Princeton 
and the four against Harvard. 

' Landon. Was a member of the Junior Hockey team and Class 

crew. Won cup for the Junior Class crew championship. Went 
out for football, basketball, and baseball. Was manager of the 
Hockey team. 


t 
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Lawrence. Rowed on the Freshman crew in 1914, and on the 
University crew in 1917. 

Lovett. Was manager of the Dramatic Association. 

Lynch. Was a member of the Freshman Football team and 
Track team, 1915. Captain of the Freshman Baseball team in 
1916. Member of the University football squad in 1916, and 
University Baseball team in 1917. 

MacLeish. Was a member of the Freshman and University 
Track teams; of the University Water Polo team. Won a prize 
in pole vaulting in the Harvard Freshman Meet. 

McIlwaine. Went out for baseball. Was a member of the 
Hockey team and the Class crew. Won the University Golf 
championship in 1914. 

Curtis Read. Played baseball. Was assistant manager of the 
University Football team in 1916 and manager in 1917. 

Smith. Member of Freshman Football team. 

Stewart. Was member of the University Track team. 

Sturtevant. Rowed on the Freshman crew in 1913. Was a 
member of the University crew for three years and its captain in 
1915. 

ae Freshman Football team, University football squad, 
and also won ‘Y’ in track. 

Walker. Rowed on Sophomore and Junior crews. Was captain 
of Yale Squash team, also went out for football. 


Of the newly enrolled members of the Unit, Graham 
Brush could not be called a rookie. In June, 1916, he had 
enlisted in the First Aero Company Signal Corps of the 
New York National Guard. 


The summer was spent at Mineola [he writes], the present 
army field. At that time there were three hangars, two be- 
longing to the State Guard, the other to the Wright Aeronautical 
School. There were four planes on the field that summer, three 
of our Company and the other of the Wright School. It was in 
this other plane, a B Wright type with two pusher propellers 
driven by chains from one motor, with the elevators out in 
front and the seats for pilot and passenger suspended in open air 
from the frame (the original type of Wright aeroplane with 
warping wings and bamboo spars), that Al Sturtevant learned to 
fly before he was transferred to Governor’s Island. 
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The other three planes on the field were old and worn out. 
Only once during the summer were two of them in operation at 
the same time. There were about thirty men in the Company 
and needless to say there was very little flying for any one 
individual. Our time was spent in making a camp and repairing 
the planes, doing a little reading and ground work in spare 
moments. There were no buildings at that time on the field, 
except the hangars, the Company living entirely in tents. It is 
almost inconceivable that it was only a few years ago when 
Mineola, the best known field in the country from the very 
inception of aviation, was nothing more than one of the open 
spaces of Long Island. This summer, mostly spent in anticipa- 
tion of the next hop two or three weeks off, was enough to stir 
thoughts for the future. 

Following mid-year examinations, in 1917, an extensive in- 
spection trip to various industrial centers was a part of the 
regular course in Mechanical Engineering. I was in Tacoma 
alone in my hotel room thinking of our possible entry into the 
war when I had a premonition that I should hurry home, that 
our Unit was going to be called into service. That night I was on 
my way to New York. Arriving early Sunday morning I called 
my brother by telephone and asked if he had received a message 
for me. It was there. Trubee had called the day before. We 
were leaving for Palm Beach on Wednesday. 


‘Bill’ Thompson was another new member of the Unit 
who could not be called a novice. In fact, he had earned a 
flying license. Here is how it happened: 


During the summer of 1913 while traveling in England I re- 
ceived my first impressions of flying, much to the distress of the 
family. It was in an old Wright machine at Hendon. The expe- 
rience was most eventful, the maximum altitude being fifty feet 
and the highest speed forty miles an hour. After landing I was 
approached by another pilot and informed that he had a 
machine and would take me up eight hundred feet at eighty 
miles an hour. Being a sucker, I bit. The machine was a Dep 
with an eighty-horse-power rotary motor, and the pilot was 
Niles who during the war covered himself with glory and medals. 
Nevertheless we did go up eight hundred feet and I did enjoy 
myself. 
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Upon breaking the news to the family the reaction was such as 
to necessitate an oath whereby I would never even glance at 
another aeroplane. My aviatorial ambitions then remained dor- 
mant until the summer of 1916 when I decided I would learn to 
fly. After obtaining the permission of the family and having 
enlisted in the Curtiss School, I packed my bag and departed to 
Newport News where I was assigned to an F-boat which must 
have been built in the time of Alfred the Great. My instructor 
was Walter E. Lees who did splendid work during the war as a 
civilian instructor. I spent six weeks there, flying three or four 
times a week and learning a certain amount about the mecha- 
nism of the machine. At the end of the six weeks I was given a 
license by the Curtiss Company and went on my way. 

During the ensuing winter, my junior year at college, I 
managed with the help of Albert Ditman to meet Captain, now 
Colonel, Carberry who was at that time in command at Mineola. 
We discussed the feasibility of using seaplanes in conjunction 
with the Coast Artillery posts along the coast. He took the 
matter up with the War Department but nothing ever came of 
it. 


Three days after the diplomatic rupture with Germany, 
Trubee Davison was on his way to Washington to beard 
the Secretary of the Navy in his den. Harry Davison went 
with him. Josephus Daniels regarded his impetuous young 
visitors with an air of fatherly pride and affection, but 
gave them mighty little satisfaction. Admiral Benson, 
Chief of Naval Operations, was called into the conference. 
He agreed with the Secretary. The country was not yet 
at war. There was no need of such urgent haste, and these 
eager young men would better stay in college for the 
present. It is fair to conjecture that Trubee felt less like 
voting the Democratic ticket than ever. Mr. Daniels 
promised to think it over. He did so. On February 6th, 
he wrote: 

My pear Mr. Davison: 

After careful consideration of the conditions as explained by 
you yesterday, and in view of the fact that yourself and the men 
you referred to have already had some experience in flying over 
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water and in a type of aircraft that would be used for this 
purpose, it is not believed to be necessary to call upon you to 
make the sacrifices that would be required of you to take up a 
special course of instruction at this time. 

It is requested, however, that you furnish the Navy Depart- 
ment with a list of the men that would be available, the number, 
type, and general characteristics of the machines that would be 
available and giving every other detail that would assist us in 
forming a correct idea of their capabilities in case of need. 

In this connection I desire to express to you and to the men 
you have in charge the Department’s very deep sense of appre- 
ciation of the patriotic offer that you have made to the Govern- 
ment, and particularly the unusual willingness on the part of all 
concerned to make any personal sacrifice in order to be of 
service to the country, not only in an ordinary way but in a 
branch of the public service that is well known to be of an 
extremely hazardous nature. It is desired to have the names of 
the young men making this offer in order that it may be a 
matter of record in the Navy Department. 


These kind words failed to soothe Trubee’s sense of 
disappointment and impatience. He had learned enough 
of aviation to feel that the Government, both Army and 
Navy, was deluding itself. Training men to fly was slow, 
costly, intricate business. It was not like calling troops 
to the colors or drilling green infantry regiments. In case 
of war there would be an appalling shortage of flying 
instructors and ground officers. How could a nucleus be 
built up without the aid of such groups as this Yale Unit? 

Trubee felt inclined to disregard the Secretary of the 
Navy’s opinions and advice. He thought that the crowd 
should pack up and go south at once. His father disagreed. 

“You are wrong this time, Trubee,’ said he. ‘You fel- 
lows won’t gain a thing by going against the Secretary’s 
wishes. Let it simmer a little longer. The Navy Depart- 
ment has to do things in its own way. If you jump in and 
do anything wrong, and it doesn’t turn out right, you will 
never forgive yourselves.’ 
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Mr. Davison outlined his own views at some length in a 
letter, written March roth, to Colonel Thompson who was 


at White Sulphur Springs. 


My pear Lew: 

Your vivid and interesting account of an evening in Washing- 
ton is particularly appreciated, as I myself returned yesterday 
from an evening in the District. Every time I go to Washington 
I make up my mind that if I really want to learn something, the 
one place I should keep away from is the Capitol City. How- 
ever, these are eventful days, the calls are many and in varied 
directions. : 

As to the Unit, my understanding of the situation is as 
follows: A Unit of twelve was organized last June, consisting of 
ten Yale boys and two young chaps in our office. The organiza- 
tion was informal, my boy Trubee being made captain and Bob 
Lovett (Judge Lovett’s son) second in command. And it was 
effected only after several conferences with the Navy Depart- 
ment, and was organized along lines approved by them. In 
fact, they were and have been since in close touch with the plans 
of the Unit. 

The idea in forming it was, so to speak, to set a standard for 
additional units with the purpose of effecting a coast patrol. So 
far as I know it is the only organization which has worked along 
that line and in connection with the Navy. The boys all stayed 
at my house during the summer and until college opened. Four 
of them became pilots, having secured their licenses, but the rest 
did not have sufficient experience to secure the license, although 
it would take but a very short time to give them enough practice 
to qualify. After college opened they took two machines up to 
New London and worked there in connection with the Navy 
submarine station, getting as much practice in connection with 
submarine work as the weather permitted. 

When the diplomatic situation became tense and there was a 
general movement toward preparedness, the interest in aviation 
and particularly in coast defense was greatly increased. Trubee 
and Bob Lovett took up with President Hadley and Dean Jones 
the question of sending the Unit and such recruits as might be, 
at once to Palm Beach where they could complete the course and 
effect a larger and better prepared organization, putting them- 
selves in shape to get into service promptly. Hadley and Jones 
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not only acquiesced but also gave their cordial support and 
endorsement to such a move, assuring them that the position of 
all students in this service would be fully protected in their 
college life. Therefore Trubee and Harry went to Washington 
and conferred with Secretary Daniels, stating that the Unit and 
several boys in addition were ready to go to Palm Beach and 
avail themselves of climatic conditions which would enable them 
to get under way at once. Daniels and his advisors considered 
the matter for two days and then informed Trubee that while 
they appreciated the offer and it was of great importance to the 
Navy Department, they thought under present conditions it was 
better to defer action and that they would wish to feel free to 
call upon them at any time. 

Since the conference in Washington there have been, as I re- 
call it, about fourteen additional boys, Bill among them, who 
have expressed their desire to join the Unit and are ready to take 
whatever steps may be deemed necessary, upon notice. Person- 
ally Ihave no doubt but that there will be a hundred, or in fact 
any number as soon as there is a movement to be made. 

Last week Trubee came down and expressed the opinion of the 
boys and himself to the effect that if the Government had no 
objection, they should all go to Palm Beach and thus prepare 
without waiting for a request on the part of the Government; the 
point being that in their judgment it was something that had to 
be done and the sooner it was done the better, and they were 
willing to do it without the request of the Government, but 
would not do it if such a move should embarrass the Administra- 
tion in any way. 

This plan did not strike me as wise, as I thought the tactical 
relation of the Government to the Unit would be very much 
stronger if they moved at the request of the Government, rather 
than if they merely moved with the consent of the Government, 
and I felt then as I do now that events will follow each other so 
rapidly that it can be but a short time before they will be re- 
quested to go. Of course I have seen one phase of the situation 
which naturally would not come within their view. This em- 
bargo of shipping is damming up a wall of commerce, freight, and 
finance which must find its way through in the very near future. 
In other words, when our shipping ceased the situation became 
one of fact, not of theory. That is, it was no longer a sentimental 
question with us, but a practical one which would of necessity 
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force an issue of some kind. It seemed to me much like the 
stopping of some arteries in the leg; either the blood must be 
forced through and the circulation restored or the leg amputated. 

After talking with Trubee and explaining my views, he felt 
somewhat differently and returned to New Haven. I have heard 
nothing from him since. When I received your letter I was 
greatly interested, as I felt that you could undoubtedly render a 
signal and exceptional service to the boys and to the country, 
with great satisfaction to yourself. As I previously stated, the 
Unit had last summer the two machines. One of these I gave to 
Trubee and the other Dan Pomeroy gave to him. In addition to 
this I have paid the expenses of the Unit, which up to date have 
amounted to about $20,000. This includes the cost of one ma- 
chine. I had expected to bear all expense in connection with the 
Unit up to the time it should come under the Government 
direction, when doubtless the Government would bear future 
outlay. As to your generous offer, I merely want to say that I 
want you to have such a relation to this situation as will best 
suit you. We, in any event, can have no question between our- 
selves on this point. I have been the one to whom the boys have 
looked for advice and direction, although as you know they are a 
keen, sensible lot of boys and seem to know how to handle 
themselves very well. Yet, that they need an older mind is of 
course beyond question, and the thought therefore that you are 
ready to take off your coat and do whatever suggests itself to 
you as the thing to do, pleases me greatly. I have spoken of this 
to Trubee, who was most enthusiastic about it, and the way it 
lies in my mind is this: 

“The first moment that a move seems imminent I would hope 
that you could come to New York. We would then meet and 
confer with the boys and determine what was the best thing for 
them to do. They would be governed entirely by our judgment 
in the matter. Our conclusion would probably be that they 
should go south, and you would want to go with them as the 
Grand Master. From that step developments would probably 
come rapidly, and you would be governed accordingly. I 
haven’t the slightest reservation in urging this upon you as I am 
confident it will be a source of greatest satisfaction to you, and it 
is therefore the more gratifying that the suggestion comes from 
yourself. | 

If nothing develops in the way of orders from Washington, we 
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can get together when you return and discuss the whole situation 
with the boys and then determine whether some step is wise. I 
had hoped all along that nothing short of a request from the 
Government would interfere with the boys’ college course. 
Furthermore I have stipulated from the beginning that no en- 
listments in the Army and Navy were to be made from the 
Unit without my knowledge, and so far as my own boys are 
concerned, without my consent. In other words, I have tried to 
guard against hasty action on the part of the boys and their 
getting themselves into a situation from which they could not be 
released. This does not mean that my own two boys are not to 
go the limit, but I am anxious to prevent ill-advised action. 
This is a long, disconnected letter, written at my house, and 
will be sent without my reading and without my signature, but I 
hope it conveys something of a picture of the situation and 
makes clear that in my judgment there is nothing to do pending 
your return, unless a hurry call comes from the Government. 


The foregoing letter surveys the condition of affairs 
existing through February and well into March. It 
should not be inferred that the Unit was waiting in idle- 
ness. The campus was rapidly adjusting itself to a war 
basis and the Yale Aero Club buzzed like a bee hive. On 
the theory that there was more than one way to skin a 
cat, information was sought from other sources than the 
Navy Department. Mr. Eugene Willard had this sug- 


gestion to offer: 


Dear TRUBEE: 

I have been giving some thought lately to the position that 
you boys of the Aerial Coast Patrol would be in, in the event of 
hostilities, realizing that, of course, the Government would not 
recognize civilian organizations nor enroll them as units. In 
talking with Capt. Chas. L. Poor, who is Commandant of the 
First Battalion of the Naval Militia here in New York City, as 
well as executive secretary of the Naval Training Association, 
he confirmed this view and warmly urged me to take up with you 
the idea of having you and the other boys of the Aerial Coast 
Patrol join the Naval Militia and be assigned to their flying 
division, which is already organized with about twenty men in 
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it, two of whom are commissioned officers at present taking a 
three months’ course at the Navy Aeronautic Station, Pensacola, 
Florida. As I feel there would be no recognition by the Govern- 
ment of the Coast Patrol as a civilian proposition, in the event of 
war, I think it would be wise for you and the others to consider 
the proposition of joining the Naval Militia, to support them in 
this most important branch of coast defense. 

I asked Poor to write me a letter on the subject, and am en- 
closing it to you herewith for your information, and particu- 
larly call your attention to the fact that he is now authorized to 
appoint two of your Unit as officers and others as petty officers, 
if you should join the Naval Militia Unit, with every prospect of 
all of you obtaining commissions later on in case of war. Also, 
that the service required would not interfere with your college 
studies and would give you a distinct standing and opportunity 
for real work, if the occasion arises. If you consider this favor- 
ably, I will take it up with you further and, of course with 
Admiral Peary, Mr. Woodhouse, etc. 


The enclosure from Captain Poor said, in part: 


Any civilian organization of aviators would be compelled in 
time of war to become a part of the Army, Navy, National 
Guard, or Naval Militia, otherwise they would not be permitted 
to fly. I say this with reference particularly to the Aerial Coast 
Defense Unit of which Mr. Davison and others are members. It 
would seem to me that he and his friends could be much more 
useful to the country if enrolled in our aviation section in the 
Naval Militia. They could with their machines and their 
numbers very much increase its strength. They would have 
excellent opportunity for flight at our camp at Bay Shore; they 
will be enabled to take the Navy Department’s instructions at 
Pensacola or elsewhere and they would have a definite status. 
We need machines and theirs would be useful to us. I would be 
in a position to qualify two of the organization as officers and the 
balance as petty officers for aviation training with every prospect 
of their obtaining commissions later in war service. I can see no 
possible objection from the point of view of Mr. Davison and his 
friends to making themselves available in this way. Under the 
present system of drills and duties in the Naval Militia, even 
though these young men were in college we would be able to 
arrange the periods of drill so that they could during the summer 
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do Navy duty to exempt them at other times, and the same 
credits would be allowed for service performed towards the Navy 
Department’s retainer pay. They would not, of course, object 
to the obligation for service in time of war and could un- 
doubtedly fulfill the required two weeks of training in the 
summer. 


This plan was discussed by the Yale Unit and laid 
aside. What they had in mind was training more intensive 
and immediate which they were prepared to undertake on 
their own account if the Navy Department could be 
persuaded to act. Meanwhile the Yale Aero Club had 
taken charge of the general recruiting for aviation in the 
University. This was the result of an interview with 
President Hadley in which he gave Trubee Davison 
authorization to this effect. On February 26th, the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
appointed various committees to bring the United States 
Naval Reserve Force into codperation with the Com- 
mandant, Third Naval District. Trubee Davison was 
made a member of the Committee on Aeronautics. 

A glimpse of these activities is afforded in a letter from 
George Parmly Day to D. Raymond Noyes of New York: 


I have this morning had a talk with Frederick Trubee Davi- 
son, 1918, the President of the Yale Aero Club, and with two 
other undergraduates, Ames and Gates, who are much interested 
therein. They tell me that Major Carl Hartmann had planned 
to speak here at Yale in regard to the work of aviation but that 
his talk had to be postponed at his request. Mr. Davison says 
that Major Hartmann and Captain Carberry have asked the 
Aero Club to recommend fifty men for training this summer. 
Over one hundred applicants have already handed in their 
names, and the Club expects that more men will apply. Mr. 
Davison understands that blanks are on their way here now for 
him to give out to these men to sign, and he tells me that 
Captain Carberry has recommended to the Government that it 
appoint a surgeon to conduct the physical examination of men 
in New Haven who may wish to go into this work. 
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Mr. Davison tells me that he is, as I have stated, the Presi- 
dent of the Yale Aero Club and that Cord Meyer, 1917S, and 
Graham Brush, 1917S, are the other members of the executive 
committee of the Club. Of course they will be very glad to talk 
matters with you at any time that you may wish to come up 
here. I would suggest that perhaps it would be wise for you 
first to see Major Hartmann and then write Davison if you wish 
to make an appointment to meet with him and the other 
members of the executive committee up here. 


All this was excellent service in the country’s cause but 
it failed to unravel the tangled destinies of the Yale Unit. 
Trubee set his wits at work to find some way of stirring 
up the Navy Department. He happened to learn that 
Lieutenant John H. Towers was in New York. This able 
and energetic young officer had been one of the pioneers 
of naval aviation, serving with the group which had 
trained at the first stations at Annapolis and San Diego. 
He had followed the work of the Yale Unit at Port Wash- 
ington and New London and realized its value. Trubee 
now looked him up and unburdened his troubles. Lieu- 
tenant Towers had been placed in charge of the aviation 
desk in the Navy Department. 

‘Secretary Daniels is a pleasant man, but slow on the 
trigger,’ said the lieutenant, ‘and he doesn’t know a whole 
lot about this flying game. And I suppose he thinks you 
lads ought not to break out of college.’ 

‘That can be fixed,’ replied Trubee. ‘President Hadley 
and Dean Jones are with us. But we must have a definite 
proposition to put up to them.’ 

‘Well, you shoot a letter in to me and it may start 
something. Let me know what you hear and I will do my 
best to help things along.’ 

Trubee prepared a careful statement and forwarded it 
to the aviation desk in Washington. The days went by 
and nothing was heard from it. Finally Trubee sent a 
telegram to Lieutenant Towers, asking him what about it. 
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Towers wired back that no such letter had been received. 
Here was a kettle of fish. This was too much for the 
affable disposition of Colonel Lewis Thompson. Forth he 
sallied from his home at Red Bank to convoy Trubee to 
Washington. It was time for a show-down. 

They found Lieutenant Towers in the Department. He 
was the man to set things moving if anybody could. It was 
explained to him that the Unit had made all arrangements 
to get under way. It was a private enterprise, perfectly 
willing to pay its own expenses, and asking no favors from 
the Department beyond official recognition and endorse- 
ment. It was merely waiting to be asked. Without this, 
the college authorities felt reluctant to give their final 
sanction, and the parents of the young men in the Unit 
felt the same way. 

“Well, I don’t see why you should have to fiddle around 
any longer,’ said Towers. ‘If you are all set, why not join 
up in the Naval Reserve? There is nothing to prevent it. 
And I will see the Secretary, about it. All you need from 
him is the right sort of a letter, as I understand it, to 
soothe the College and the parents. You can enlist at 
New London. Naval Aviation would be glad to have you 
establish a station there. We could turn our work over 
to you and let the training count there instead of sending 
men to Pensacola.’ 

This seemed to clear the air. The question of a station 
at New London could be decided later. Lieutenant 
Towers notified Commander Yates Stirling at the sub- 
marine base to be ready to enroll the Yale Unit in the 
Naval Reserve Flying Corps. Trubee could not wait to 
get back to New Haven, but wired to Bob Lovett, ‘We're 
off,’ 

This was enough for Lovett who at once increased his 
cruising speed by several knots and was all over the 
campus at once, interviewing President Hadley, passing 
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the glad word to members of the Unit, looking after fifty- 
seven other matters that had been waiting upon the order 
to mobilize. . 

Trubee delayed in New York to find the manager of the 
Trans-Oceanic Company and pin him down to a contract 
for using the plant at Palm Beach. The manager failed to 
kindle to Trubee’s enthusiasm. He was willing to con- 
tinue the Port Washington arrangement, flying school 
rates at so much an hour, but hesitated to turn over the 
air station to the Unit. Trubee wasted no precious time 
on the gentleman but got into communication with 
Rodman Wanamaker who promptly placed the Trans- 
Oceanic Company at his disposal. 

As finally approved, the contract was as follows: 


March 27, 1917 
L. S. Thompson, Esq., 
Representing yourself, Mr. Henry P. Davison and others, 
903 Park Ave., New York City. 


Dear Sirs: 

This letter, written in duplicate and accepted by you, will 
constitute our agreement in regard to our property now at West 
Palm Beach. 

You are to have use of our hangars, runways, etc., free of 
charge; you are to leave them in as good condition as you found 
them, and pay for any work done in accordance with Mr. 
Trubee Davison’s telegram, or that may be done hereafter. 

You are to have the use of one of our flying boats, provided the 
motor is overhauled and it is put in first-class flying shape, 
packed and put in a car to be shipped to us May 12th. 

You are to have the use of our other flying boat on the same 
conditions, except the date shall be June 15th. 

You are to be responsible for any accidents to the boats after 
they are in your possession. 

You are to pack the two new motors (formerly used on the 
cruiser) and they are not to be used except in some special 
emergency, and when you leave there, or when we so desire, they 
are to be shipped to us. 

We are to ship you the two motors now in Port Washington 
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which you are to use as spare motors as well as those in Palm 
Beach at this time; all of which you are to return to us in perfect 
condition. 

You are to use Mr. McCulloch for four weeks, unless changed 
by mutual consent, you paying his salary at the regular rate. 
This is, of course, subject to Mr. McCulloch’s consent, which 
you can no doubt secure. 

You are to take an inventory of all the spare parts on hand 
when you arrive. Any that you want you can purchase, and the 
balance you can ship to us at Port Washington by freight. 

Any parts purchased by you and not used may be returned for 
full credit. 

Yours very truly 
Tue America TrRAns-OcEanic CoMPANY 
(Signed) Witt GasH 


Vice-President 


Now came the scramble to get more machines together 
for shipment to Palm Beach. Colonel Thompson made it . 
known that he would attend to filling the war-chest. This 
was no time to scrimp. J. P. Morgan & Co., through Mr. 
Henry Davison, were perfectly willing to be separated 
from a contribution of $100,000. There were other 
wealthy friends and parents in a liberal frame of mind. 
In fact, Colonel Thompson raised a fund of $200,000 in a 
day or two, with more to come as needed. It was enough 
to startle the Navy Department which, until 1916, had 
been unable to obtain from Congress any separate appro- 
priations for aviation whatever, and then only to the 
amount of $1,000,000. 

Oliver James’s father offered one machine, ‘Bill’ 
Rockefeller’s father another, and several others were pur- 
chased. As Trubee said, ‘We bought every one we could, 
picking them up all over the place, and were not too proud 
to grab old flying-boats in various stages of decrepitude.’ 

On the campus the preparations sailed along without 
a hitch. Dean Jones said, ‘Great stuff!’ All President 
Hadley asked was an official letter from the Navy Depart- 
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ment for the college records. Trubee got hold of Lieu- 
tenant Towers on the telephone and was told that the 
Secretary of the Navy was about to send a telegram of the 
wording desired. 

On March 28th, the Emergency War Council of the 


University took the following action: 


Any student applying for leave of absence because of orders 
from the United States Government which affect him person- 
ally, will be allowed to leave the University immediately; and 
if he is an undergraduate in good and regular standing at the 
time of leaving, who has advanced into Junior year, due credit 
towards a degree will be given him for satisfactory work in the 
Army or Navy. 


“When the call came,’ says Bartow Read, ‘it was like 
being told you would have to go on a vacation instead of 
taking mid-years. I was out of cuts and had one mark left 
which I promptly took. Harry Davison and I heard a 
rumor about it the night before and went to the rooms of 
various men in the Unit trying to find out about it. The 
trip to New London and then good-bye to friends in col- 
lege were a sort of pipe-dream. I remember that Curt 
and Bill Thompson were both very anxious about the 
physical exams. Both were a bit lame from falling off 
mountains, one in the Alps, the other in the Adirondacks.’ 

The Unit was ready to proceed to New London on 
March 24th, after much excitement and jubilation. The 
emotions of John Vorys were lurid as usual. He paints 
this word picture: 

‘Things moved along in a gradual crescendo to the 
dramatic hegira, yet the final news was so sudden that it 
made you dizzy. I was at Harvard as a member of a team 
debating on the League of Nations. I was the last man to 
bat for the affirmative and had a canned peroration which 
denounced predatory war, provincial selfishness, and the 
Harvard team, and opined that we ought to take our place 
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in the sisterhood of nations to see that justice was passed 
around. I was so excited, seeing we were going to lose the 
debate, that I forgot to be scared and sailed in and wilted 
my collar. Then when I went back to my seat on the 
platform came the shock. Talk about the great moments 
in a young man’s life! It was a telegram from Bob Lovett 
which told me that we were ordered south in a few days 
and I was to hike back to New London and get sworn in.’ 

The Yale News bestowed its august benediction upon 
the departing aviators and wished them God-speed. The 
enrollment at New London served as the text for a 
patriotic editorial: 


THE NEED FOR THOUGHT 


The hour is at hand when we shall be called upon to take up 
arms in defense of our country. The crisis with Germany has 
come to a head, public opinion has crystallized, the nation is 
awakening to its duty. Every day may see the entrance of the 
United States into the great conflict. It is a time when the 
enthusiasm of patriotism sweeps away the reason of the indi- 
vidual and serious thought is thrown to the winds in the general 
excitement. 

The fact that Aerial Coast Patrol No. 1 goes today to New 
London to be sworn into the Naval Reserve and is anticipating 
orders to enter into intensive training soon, brings the serious- 
ness of the situation home to the members of the University. 
Things are beginning to look like business. It may not be long 
before the remaining branches of the service follow a similar 
course, and all the undergraduates of twenty-one or over at 
Yale will be summoned to protect the flag. 


Three days later, the News published another editorial 
which indicated that even on the brink of war the peculiar 
problems of the campus could not be overlooked: 


JUNIOR SENTIMENTS 


With the departure of the members of Aerial Coast Patrol 
No. 1, the University has been brought face to face with the fact 
that it will probably not be long before various other units will 
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be called and United States Army camps will be established 
throughout the country for the purpose of furnishing intensive 
training to future reserve officers. It therefore appears merely a 
matter of time before the majority of men in the Junior and 
Senior classes in the College and in the Senior class in the 
Scientific School will be leaving New Haven on the business of 
serving their country. 

This condition of affairs seems at present to have particular 
effect on the members of the class of 1918 who, relying on more 
or less consistent rumors, are expecting the annual elections to 
the three Senior societies to be held in the near future. In view 
of existing circumstances, the Juniors feel that the holding of the 
Tap Day ceremonies early this year would be the logical and the 
natural thing to do. Although it is supposed that, in the event of 
the Senior societies waiting until later, they would give elections 
to members of the Junior class regardless of their whereabouts, 
the fact remains that the 1918 delegation may never again have 
such an opportunity as they would have at the present time to 
meet intact. 


CHAPTER VIII 
ROLLING DOWN TO PALM BEACH 


By no amount of courtesy could this be called a naval 
outfit when it reported so blithely at New London. It 
knew nothing about rank or discipline and cared less. 
Gold braid could not make it shake in its shoes nor had it 
learned to snap out a salute. The Unit, however, had a 
certain method and system of its own. Trubee Davison 
was called First Officer, Bob Lovett, Second Officer, and 
Curtis Read, Business Manager. The rest of them were 
plain gobs or buck privates who did as they were told 
unless they felt like arguing the matter. The organization 
might be delightfully informal, but with Trubee in com- 
mand it was bound to be efficient. 

Commander Stirling was waiting to welcome these 
Yale recruits and to put them at their ease. He had re- 
ceived orders from Admiral Benson to ‘enlist these men 
with the following rank.’ Very kindly he took it upon 
himself to boost them a grade all round. It was one way 
of showing his appreciation of their patriotic spirit, be- 
sides which he felt sure they could deliver the goods. He 
was not a man to bother too much with red-tape. The 
crowd fairly whizzed through the examinations, mental 
and physical, without a single rejection although ‘Bill’ 
Thompson walked into the room with a noticeable limp. 

Trubee Davison was made a lieutenant, junior grade. 
Most of the group that had trained at Port Washington 
were commissioned as ensigns. A few of these were rated 
as chief petty officers and promised commissions as soon 
as they could qualify as aviators. The men who had 
joined the Unit during the winter were enrolled as machin- 
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ists and electricians. The commissioned officers, therefore, 
were Lieutenant F. T. Davison, Ensigns Gates, Lovett, 
Brown, Ames, Ditman, Gould, and H. P. Davison, Jr. 

His Honor, the Mayor of New London, made an ova- 
tion of it. The city was honored by this event. The 
bunch of blushing Naval Reserves received the freedom 
of the municipality of which the keys were symbolical. 
It was a great moment but acutely embarrassing. Lieu- 
tenant Davison had to make the speech of grateful re- 
sponse. He did it without going into a tail-spin. One 
young man, name withheld, murmured that he knew what 
to do with a corkscrew but the keys of the city had him 
stopped. 

Albert Ditman was excused as absent on leave. Here is 
the explanation, in his own words: 


On talking the whole scheme over it appeared that although 
we were learning how to fly we still knew nothing about the rules 
and regulations of the Navy, and it seemed advisable that if we 
were going to enlist in this service, we should make our schedule 
comply as closely as possible with the Navy’s program. 

At just this time it was possible for me to get away from my 
business for a few weeks and I made a trip to the naval aviation 
station at Pensacola for the purpose of studying their course of 
training and to see how they operated their stations. Every one 
at this station gave me all the information they had at hand, but 
this was very limited. Even at this time they were unable to 
get money enough to operate the school on anything but a very 
limited basis and they seemed quite surprised when they learned 
that I was hustling around with the idea of getting information 
for the purpose of using it in case of war. None of them thought 
that our country would go into the war, and therefore were not 
paying any special attention to their training, and at that time 
there was absolutely no training whatever in gunnery, bombing, 
or other ordnance work. In their armory I found one old style 
American and one French machine-gun. I also found one Ger- 
man aeroplane bomb sight. These three pieces of ordnance, 
however, were there on exhibition as curiosities and not used. 

While at this station I met Lieutenant Edward McDonnell 
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and talked with him and told him the whole plan of the Unit and 
asked him whether he would be willing to join us at Palm 
Beach, take charge of the Unit, and give us the necessary 
instruction to make Navy guys of us. He was quite enthusiastic 
about this and the necessary orders were put through for him. 

No longer undergraduates but naval officers and blue- 
jackets, the members of Aerial Coast Patrol No. 1 were on 
waiting orders for Palm Beach. Colonel Thompson was 
busier than an admiral of the fleet. Already he had earned 
his permanent rank and title of ‘The Boss.’ He engaged 
railway transportation and reserved quarters in Palm 
Beach. He was accustomed to doing things in a large way. 
What he wanted was results. As a purchasing agent, he 
overlooked nothing from automatic pistols and tobacco 
to canvas hats and chewing gum. 

The young men of the Unit scattered over Sunday to 
pack up their traps and see their folks and friends at home. 
In the New York Tribune they read: 


ARMY CALLS YALE’S 
STUDENT FLIERS 
FOR WAR DRILLS 


‘MILLIONAIRE’ UNIT OF 28, 
HEADED BY F. T. DAVISON, 
LEAVES UNIVERSITY 


New Haven, March 24. — Headed by F. Trubee Davison, son 
of Henry P. Davison, twenty-eight undergraduates, comprising 
the Yale Unit of the Aerial Coast Defense Reserve Corps, left at 
noon today under orders received last night from the War De- 
partment directing them to report at the navy yard at New 
London. 

They will remain at the navy yard until next Wednesday 
when they will leave for Pensacola or Palm Beach, Fla., where 
they will perfect themselves in aerial warfare under the direction 
of army officers until May 15. After that they will await orders 
for either European or American service. 
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Members of the ‘millionaire’ unit were given a rousing 
ovation on the campus, which was followed by a parade to the 
home of President Hadley, who addressed the departing 
aviators. 

‘Brag is a good dog, but holdfast is better,’ he said in advis- 
ing them to display their patriotism energetically but quietly. 

Besides young Davison, who is the most expert aviator at 
Yale, there are many others from New York in the unit. One of 
these is George F. Lawrence who stroked the ’varsity crew last 
year and is bow oar this year. Others from New York are 
Robert A. Lovett, son of the railroad president; Reginald G. 
Coombe, Oliver B. James, Curtis S. Read, Russell B. Read, 
H. H. Landon, S. S. Walker, and Harry P. Davison. Another 
member who left is William Avery Rockefeller of Greenwich, 
and son of William G. Rockefeller, ’92. Captain Cord Meyer, of 
the Yale crew, is a member of the unit, but did not leave with 
the others. He may join them later. Had he gone now, Yale’s 
hopes for this year’s races would have gone glimmering. 

In case of war, however, the athletic committee has given the 
athletic board of control power to disband all athletic teams. 

Young Davison frequently has flown across the Sound from 
his home in Long Island after breakfast, arriving in time to 
attend recitations. 


This report would have been accurate if there had not 
been so many errors in it. The suspicion arises that it was 
written by a News heeler just sprouting his journalistic 
pin-feathers. But who cared? They were off for the — 
er — well, not exactly the fighting front. Palm Beach was 
hardly that! 

The horrors of war! The Unit was ordered to muster at 
Sherry’s for a farewell luncheon as the guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Davison. This was on Wednesday, March 28th. 
All hands were present or accounted for. ‘Al’ Sturtevant 
had joined from the Harvard Law School where he was 
in his first year. Albert Ditman was there in spirit. The 
rest of him journeyed from Pensacola to Palm Beach 
direct. It was a jolly luncheon party, but with more than 
one serious note in it. The grateful guests were glad of 
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the opportunity to thank Mr. and Mrs. Davison for all 
they had done for them. 

While it was good-bye to home for not many weeks, it 
was good-bye to college and the familiar round of life. 
They faced a great adventure whose pathway was ob- 
scured. This was the beginning of it. They were a picked 
company. Noblesse oblige! Nor was it sentimentalism 
to feel a new emotion when they sang ‘For God, for Coun- 
try, and for Yale.’ This, in truth, was the spirit of their 
crusade. 

The train left for Palm Beach on this same Wednesday 
afternoon. Life was earnest, or partly so, as these pilgrims 
demonstrated by practice with the radio buzzer in the 
Pullmans, reading books on aviation, and rehearsing the 
semaphore code. The two-day journey helped to shake 
the crowd together. Freshmen like Dave Ingalls and 
Bartow Read discovered that juniors and seniors were 
human. The class distinctions of the Yale campus were 
soon blurred. Although they didn’t bother their heads 
about it, they were all in the Navy where a chief petty 
officer might bawl out the Chairman of The Lit or the 
Captain of the Crew. 

Colonel Thompson had begun to get a staff together. 
His medical man was Dr. Kenneth McAlpin who had 
been recommended by Dr. Walter B. James. A fortunate 
choice! ‘The Little Doc,’ as they called him in terms of 
affection, made himself an indispensable member of the 
Unit. This was true also of Mr. Charles H. Stewart 
(‘Radio’), a cousin of Albert Ditman, who took charge 
of this technical branch of instruction. Experience had 
made him highly proficient and he was very much awake 
to the increasing importance of radio in aviation. 

An assistant manager was essential, a sort of chief of 
staff with Colonel Thompson as administrator and adviser. 
The choice fell upon Foster Rockwell who was asked by 
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telegraph to report at Palm Beach and take hold of 
things. He started at once from Arizona and arrived 
almost as soon as the Unit. This was like him, to set aside 
his own affairs and come on the jump when duty called. 
He had just the qualities required. He had demonstrated 
them as a famous Yale athlete and coach. To courage, 
persistence, and good judgment he added the knack of 
handling men and getting the most out of them. To this 
Yale crowd, it was like bringing in an older member of the 
family. They all swore by ‘Rock.’ He was one of the 
factors of success. 

When these high-hearted young aviators trooped into 
The Breakers at Palm Beach, they had the feeling, no 
doubt, that this was going to be a luxurious war. Such 
were the first impressions. Frank Lynch records his own 
as follows: 


I shall never forget the morning of our arrival at Palm Beach. 
Our train pulled in at the Royal Poinciana siding at four-thirty 
in the morning. The sun was just getting out of bed and as 
breakfast was out of the question at this ungodly hour we pro- 
ceeded to look over the ground. In crossing the bridge from 
Palm Beach to West Palm Beach we were met by Dave Mc- 
Culloch. Dave was togged out in the finest of Palm Beach 
feathers and tearing about in a ‘Red Bug.’ How he happened 
to be up so soon after dawn I have never been able to find out, 
but assume, from what I learned later to be his natural pro- 
clivities, that he stayed up all night to greet us. He showed us 
the Trans-Oceanic property at Lake Worth which we were tak- 
ing over. Then we stowed away our belongings and spent the 
remainder of the day in getting settled. 


The old-timers, such as Trubee Davison, ‘Di’ Gates, 
and Bob Lovett, went up for short hops on this first day, 
but the crowd, as a whole, was permitted to take it easy 
and rest from the journey. They were rolled about in 
wheel chairs by African slaves amid tropical gardens and 
cocoanut palms. For light exercise they learned how to 
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glance at their new wrist watches with an air of easy 
nonchalance. From this the more astute intellects evolved 
the ‘wrist-watch drill’ which consisted of a fancy step in 
unison, then crossed feet and an imitation of the regulation 
salute. For Navy men their manners were still startling 
and peculiar. 

Right away they worked in some wig-wag and radio 
drill and began to get acquainted with the flying equip- 
ment and personnel. From Dave McCulloch the rookies 
learned that there was such a thing as the aviation 
temperament. A man had to be lazy some of the time in 
order to keep at a wire edge for his hours in the air. Flying 
was a skittish, sensitive business and too much drudgery 
dulled the nerves. 

A very fortunate addition to the instruction staff was 
Caleb Bragg, a Yale man of the class of 1908, who had 
been a famous automobile racing driver. He later took 
up flying and had a machine of his own at Palm Beach 
where he spent his winters. He was there, with McCulloch, 
when the Unit arrived and offered his services. He was a 
fearless and finished aviator and a wizard at overhauling 
and tuning motors. The Unit found him invaluable. Dur- 
ing the war he was in the Army and had charge of the 
experimental work at McCook’s Field. 

William F. Sullivan went south with the Unit as an 
able mechanic. The head plane man with McCulloch’s 
outfit was Fred Golder. ‘The best man for his job I ever 
saw, said Trubee. ‘He was a wonder. It sounds silly to 
say that a man could smell something wrong. But I have 
seen Golder walk by a machine as somebody was about 
ready to go up and show you that some vital part was 
weak and needed fixing.’ 

At first the stock of machines was quite limited. There 
was the familiar Mary Ann, nearing decrepitude after a 
hard life but still able to fly a bit and to bounce as high 
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as ever in a bad landing. Her hull had been replanked 
until she was more like an armored cruiser. After a while 
Caleb Bragg was ungallant enough to damn Mary Ann as 
so much junk and to pack her in crates for shipment. 

They had to wait for their own machines to arrive from 
the north and another one to be flown from the west coast 
of Florida. This was the gift of Mr. Charles Rich, vice- 
president of the National City Bank. There was no delay, 
however, in swinging into the day’s routine. There were 
machines enough to begin flying instructions, besides 
which it was necessary to get the organization shaken 
down. Squads of pupils were assigned to the several 
instructors, a scheme which worked to advantage. Colonel 
Thompson was not a boss to let any Palm Beach grass 
grow under his feet. And Trubee was notorious for hitting 
it on all six from morning till night. On Sunday, April 
Ist, the Colonel was writing to Mr. Davison: 


Dear Harry: 

We came down in fine shape, cool and comfortable all the 
way. Trubee took charge immediately, formed squads with 
squad masters, issued his orders, and they went at it. The first 
and second days they were drilled in wireless and semaphore 
signalling. They are using the semaphores now and we find it of 
much value in their work. Things were pretty well mixed up 
when we got here, no transportation and we didn’t know where 
to go, but we soon adjusted the matter. The living quarters at 
the Lake View turned out to be small and inadequate. They 
could have accommodated twenty-four men by putting three in 
a room. However, I took over the building for administration 
purposes, at $30 a day. It has my office, the doctor’s office, and 
sleeps the guard and several mechanics. All hands breakfast 
there at 5.15 and lunch at 12.30. The Wanamaker hangars? 
There aren’t any. Each machine is out in the weather, and 
there are five runways and a small shop. It is next to the main 
road and bridge. 

I got a detail of the militia at once, and three men are on 
guard night and day. Their rifles are loaded, their pistols 
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loaded, and their belts filled. I have given each man his indi- 
vidual orders. We had to get them at our expense, but I have 
written to General Wood to detail a guard for our purpose. 

The boys were brought here under an arrangement with Fred 
Sterry until we could get set. We shall have to stay here (at 
The Breakers) until the 7th, when we move to the Salt Air 
Hotel at West Palm Beach. We have taken the whole hotel, 
about fifty rooms, for $75 a day. The rooms are very nice and 
clean; each boy will have one and divide a bath and toilet. The 
kitchen is to be taken over by Sterry and he is to supply a 
steward and a chef and assistants. This sounds like a big order 
but I regard it as necessary. 

The boys have rented bicycles and the staff a second-hand 
Ford. The patrol boat system has been all worked out and is in 
order. I am mighty proud of it as one of my best patents. No 
machine could be in trouble two minutes without assistance 
being on hand, and every boat and the headquarters knowing of 
the accident immediately. I hope the patent will not be used, 
but it’s there and ready all the time. 

Our schedule is 4.40 call, breakfast 5.15, roll call at the hangars 
at 6.00, at which time the orders for the day are issued and the 
details named. The flying and other work is started immediately 
and lasts until 11. We have a snack at 10 — a free lunch — and 
any one can dip in at his convenience. There is special instruc- 
tion from 2 to 3, and the flights and hangar work from 3 to 6. 
Dinner at 7. Bed 8.30. Sunday nothing. Our first order was 
strict abstinence; some of the boys have requested beer, but 
their request refused. 

Rockwell has arrived from Arizona. The boys were all glad to 
see him. He is straining in the harness and will be of great 
assistance. Dr. McAlpin is all there, on the job all the time, and 
keen as a briar. We all dined with Dr. Owen Kenan last night, a 
quiet and pleasant affair and our last party. The freedom of the 
city and the keys were handed to us in the public square today 
by the Mayor. Some—TI guess a thousand — people were 
there, the militia, the band, the quartet, and half a dozen 
speakers. It was well done and full of real patriotism. You will 
be surprised to know that West Palm Beach is a wide-awake, 
live town. The banks, stores, roads, and service are first class. 

Our organization is complete—a way to have everything now 
running smoothly. Trubee, Gates, Ditman, Lovett, Dr. Mc- 
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Alpin, Rockwell and I consult at a stated hour and thrash out 
everything that we or the others can think of. We have a box for 
requests and suggestions and one for complaints, which gives 
every one a chance to be heard. This is a wonderful crowd of 
men, single-minded day and night. The spirit is inspiring. I tell 
you it makes the old man’s eye gleam and his breast heave! We 
have had some petty annoyances, naturally, cheap grafters and 
such, but not to amount to anything. This is disconnected, but 
I knew you would like to hear. Everybody is well and happy. 
Drop mea line and any suggestions. 


On this same date the Colonel wrote to Harry Payne 
Whitney, telling him the news, but with one or two 
variations. 


Will you please send to Harry Davison, right away, $25,000 
for the Aerial Coast Patrol, Unit Number 1? I put this in to 
start with because you might get tired of reading what I am 
about to write and miss the main point of the letter.... I wish 
you might come down and see us and give us some of your wise 
suggestions. You will find a grand company of young men with 
great intelligence and a noble spirit. We were given a din- 
ner Saturday and yesterday the freedom of the city and the 
keys were turned over to us by the Mayor at a huge patriotic 
meeting in the public park. I replied to the greetings by a 
patriotic speech that was so fervent that the entire audience 
broke down, led by Colonel Thompson. Too bad I couldn’t even 
get a good look at you before starting for the front. Do come 
down: come and see the old man as he lashes these young ducks 
into line. The weather is grand, delightful all the time. 


The ‘young ducks’ were unaware that they were such a 
noble flock of fellows. The Colonel was careful not to tell 
them so to their faces. 

They might wear overalls and be frescoed with grease 
but they had not forgotten the courtesies, so on April 2d 
Mr. Rodman Wanamaker was informed by letter: 


We, the members of the Aerial Coast Patrol, Unit Number 1, 
Naval Reserve Flying Corps, desire to express to you our 
gratitude and high appreciation of your kindness and patriotism 
in permitting us to use your aeroplanes for the school work that 
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we are, at present, engaged upon. We shall make, Sir, every 
effort to achieve high results, and we thank you again for your 
kindness and the confidence you have reposed in us. 


‘High results’ was an apt phrase, although it was not 
meant to refer to the altitudes at which the Unit expected 
to soar. A similar letter was sent to Payne Whitney to 
thank him for a handsome contribution to the fund and 
for the use of his speed launch in the patrol work. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE WAGS AND SOME OTHERS 


On April 2, 1917, President Wilson asked the Congress of 
the United States for a declaration of war. His message 
on that day will rank among the greatest of American 
state documents. In terms of studious moderation and 
dignity, it stated not only the case of America against 
Germany, but of civilization against barbarism and popu- 
lar government against tyranny. Almost in the strain of 
Lincoln’s Second Inaugural, the message concluded: 


It is a fearful thing to lead this great and peaceful people into 
war, into the most terrible and disastrous of all wars, civilization 
itself seeming to be in the balance. But right is more precious 
than peace, and we shall fight for the things we have always 
carried nearest our hearts — for democracy, for the right of 
those who submit to authority to have a voice in their own 
Governments, for the rights and liberties of small nations, for a 
universal dominion of right by such a concert of free people as 
shall bring peace and safety to all nations and make the world 
itself at last free. 

To such a task we dedicate our lives and our fortunes, every- 
thing that we are and everything that we have, with the pride of 
those who know that the day has come when America is privi- 
leged to spend her blood and her might for the principles that 
gave her birth and happiness and the peace which she has 
treasured. 

God helping her, she can do no other. 


On April 4th the Senate passed the war resolution. 
Two days later the House of Representatives approved 
the declaration of war against the Imperial German 
Government. To carry it on, the President was authorized 
and directed to employ the entire naval and military 
forces of the United States and the resources of the 
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Government. The decision seemed to make victory all 
but certain. The motives were the recognition that peace 
could only be won on the basis of a common freedom and 
the desire to reconstitute public right on a surer founda- 
tion than selfish and perilous treaties. The United States 
prepared to give these ideals the whole support of her 
mighty strength. 

To the group of young men at Palm Beach, as to the 
rest of the nation, this call to arms was both thrilling and 
solemn. The reticence of youth restrained the display of 
emotion, but in their hearts they were ready to dedicate 
their lives and their fortunes, everything they were and 
everything they had. There was not much outward 
excitement. The expected had occurred. They had been 
looking forward to it. But the aspect of their work was 
changed. They had been playing a fascinating game. 
Now, indeed, they belonged to the armed forces of their 
country in time of war. All their thoughts were turned to 
the flowing road to France. 

The first noteworthy event to follow the declaration of 
war was the arrival of Lieutenant Edward O. McDonnell, 
U.S.N., from the naval air station at Pensacola. The mem- 
bers of the Unit having been ordered to active duty by the 
Navy Department, he was assigned to take charge as 
commanding officer and supervise the training. Good luck 
had smiled upon the Unit from the start. Mr. and Mrs. 
H. P. Davison — then Colonel Thompson and Foster 
Rockwell — now ‘Eddie’ McDonnell who was a naval 
officer peculiarly fitted for this task. 

He had made a brilliant name for himself in the naval 
expedition against Vera Cruz. This was before he was 
transferred to aviation. He was an ensign at the time. 
The story of his valor is compactly told in a letter ad- 
dressed to him by the Secretary of the Navy, June 13, 
1914: 
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To Ensign E. O. McDonnell, U.S.N., via Commander-in-Chief, 

Atlantic Fleet. 

Supject: Commendation — conduct with landing force at 

Vera Cruz, Mexico, in April, 1914. 

1. The following extract from a report of the Naval opera- 
tions at Vera Cruz made by Rear Admiral F. F. Fletcher is 
quoted for your information: 

‘Ensign E. O. McDonnell, U.S.N., Brigade Signal Officer, 
posted on the roof of the Terminal Hotel on landing, established 
a signal station there and personally, day and night, maintained 
communication between the troops and the ships. At this 
exposed post he was continually under fire. One man was killed 
and three wounded at his side during the two days’ fighting. He 
showed extraordinary heroism and striking courage and main- 
tained his station in the highest degree of efficiency. All signals 
got through largely due to his heroic devotion to duty.’ 

2. The Department highly commends the heroism and 
courage shown by you in maintaining your signal station in the 
highest degree of efficiency while under the effective fire of the 
enemy. 

3. The efficiency, disregard of danger, and the devotion to 
duty shown by you are in accord with and add to the best tra- 
ditions of the Naval Service. 

4. A copy of this letter will be made a part of your service 
record. 

JosepHus DaniELs 


An American war correspondent found material for a 
dramatic story in the part played by this boyish naval 
officer. In the course of a description of the bloody cap- 
ture of Vera Cruz, he wrote: 


Throughout the entire action there was no cooler discipline 
displayed than that of the signal boys who wig-wagged messages 
from the roof of the lofty Hotel Terminal, where they were the 
conspicuous mark for scores of hostile riflemen. Ensign E. O. 
McDonnell was in command of this force. 

A few marines were sent to the roof to guard the signalmen. 
The first who stepped out into the open fell with a bullet 
through his head. I saw him carried on a stretcher a few 
minutes later into the brigade hospital in the Terminal Building. 
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A fine stalwart young chap he was, with light curling hair 
crowning the head that lay so still, and just below the line of the 
blonde curls he wore ‘the red badge of courage.’ 

In almost the same spot on this battle-swept roof another was 
killed while swinging his gaudy flag messages and three more 
were wounded. But the message scarcely faltered in the sending. 
As it was at Guantanamo in 1898, when the marines established 
Camp McCalla under a gruelling fire, the flags that drooped from 
a stricken hand were grasped by another almost before they fell, 
and the story told in pantomime from the bullet-scourged para- 
pet went on to its end. 

Lieutenant Howze told me that he had to send more than one 
hundred messages from this station, and all of them under fire, 
on the first day of the battle. Every one of them went through 
correctly and without delay. Ensign McDonnell stood through 
it all amid the thickest of the fire and never flinched. It was his 
first experience in action. 


For this extraordinary gallantry, young Ensign McDon- 
nell was awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor, the 
highest personal distinction in the gift of the Government 
of the United States. He therefore came to the Yale Unit 
with uncommon experience and prestige. All this, how- 
ever, would have amounted to little had he been a stiff- 
backed young martinet with the regulations as his Bible. 
Four years at Annapolis and subsequent service afloat 
and ashore had stamped him with the traditional imprint 
of the Navy, its customs and its respect for rank and disci- 
pline. An officer less adaptable might have made a mess 
of handling the Yale Unit. 

Lieutenant McDonnell had brains under his brass- 
bound cap. He comprehended what this organization was 
and how to get the best results with it. The object was to 
train aviators, not seamen for the deck divisions of a 
battleship. He was not too old to forget that he had been 
a midshipman. Undergraduates were much like them. 

His first impressions were favorable. He wondered 
whether he should find these young men interested in 
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aviation from the romantic point of view but disliking the 
drudgery, dirt, and hard labor of the mechanical duties, 
pushing and pulling planes around, carrying gas and oil, 
wrestling with parts and equipment. A vast amount of 
this work had to be done and there were few mechanics 
for the purpose. Would he find them up on their toes and 
willing and eager to tackle anything, from the drudgery 
to the adventurous training in the air? _ 

His own professional education had taught him as a 
youngster to master the duties of a bluejacket before he 
was commissioned as an officer. It gratified him immensely 
to discover that these flying recruits took it in the same 
way. To a man they were zealous to begin at the bottom 
and work their way up. Overalls were as honorable as a 
naval uniform, and more popular. The Unit set its own 
style in discipline. 

‘At all times good-natured, indulging in a good deal of 
horse-play,’ said Lieutenant McDonnell, ‘and with a 
natural rivalry among the various crews, every man 
carried on work of the most serious and arduous character. 
Changing motors, shifting the planes on the runways, 
washing, painting, etc., were done with the help of a hand- 
ful of civilian mechanics and helpers which skeleton force 
was increased by a few petty officers sent on from Pensa- 
cola a few days after I arrived. When the flying began in 
April, the following had been enrolled as commissioned 
officers, Lieutenant (j.g.) F. T. Davison, Ensigns Gates, 
Lovett, Brown, Ames, Ditman, Gould, H. P. Davison, Jr. 

‘The remainder who had received only partial instruc- 
tion or none at all had been enrolled by the Navy in 
enlisted ratings. The above-mentioned pilots who had 
learned to fly alone were used as instructors for the others 
under the supervision of David McCulloch and Caleb S. 
Bragg. All the equipment in use when IJ arrived at Palm 
Beach, including about six flying-boats, spare motors, shop 
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tools, etc., had been supplied by private subscription from 
Colonel L. S. Thompson, the relatives of the students, and 
other interested and patriotic gentlemen.’ 


The enlisted mechanics sent by the Navy Department 
knew their jobs and made themselves popular. They ad- 
justed themselves to the unusual conditions of this so-called 
naval air station. When the members of the Unit foregather 
in reunion, with Colonel Thompson beaming from the head 
of the table, you are apt to hear mention of ‘Smoky’ Rhodes, 
‘Lord’ Salisbury, Bennett, Payne, and Jack Morgan. It 
was Rhodes who later flashed on the front page as the 
mechanic of NC-4in her epochal flight across the Atlantic. 

The coming of Lieutenant McDonnell made the Unit 
sit up and wonder how much regular Navy stuff he pro- 
posed to serve out to them. They were sizing him up 
among themselves. It was decided to play safe and watch 
one’s step until they had a line on this agreeable, clean-cut 
officer who displayed such a friendly spirit. For two or 
three days they tried to be subdued and soldierly but the 
strain was too great. They loosened up and gave the lieu- 
tenant the ‘wrist-watch salute,’ a shocking thing to do. It 
was not repeated. There was no intention of presuming too 
far or making fun of the etiquette of the service. High 
spirits and good comradeship were the keynote. The pre- 
vailing attitude toward the lieutenant was respectful in 
every sense of the word. In public he was formally 
addressed. Behind his back he was ‘Eddie’ or ‘The Loot.’ 
This was complimentary. Beware of an officer without a 
nickname. He is likely to be a ten-minute egg. The Navy 
swears by such men as ‘Bob’ Evans and ‘Bill’ Sims. 

Saluting was discarded as unnecessary for the reason 
that the rank and file was never in uniform. They were 
usually arrayed in ‘the filthiest khaki trousers in the 
world, with khaki flannel shirts, and white linen hats and 
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sneakers.” “We were always absolutely covered with 
grease, says one of them, ‘and my recollection is that the 
barber at Palm Beach who cut our hair lost more money 
having his chair cleaned than he made out of us.’ 

They did doll up and were quite natty at times. In the 
records one finds mention of white Palm Beach suits and 
other glad rags. There were reasons. Not all these young 
demons of the air were woman-haters. 

If naval ceremony was absent, there was no lack of 
harmonious endeavor. And this, after all, was the only 
thing that really counted. Among young men of a different 
sort, this free-and-easy, elastic relationship might have 
been wasteful, even disastrous. Not so with the Unit. 
It was an asset that they had been a band of friends in the 
beginning. They fitted easily together. They took it for 
granted that the other fellow was determined to do his 
level best for his own sake and that of the Unit. If a man 
was thoughtlessly flippant or negligent or careless, he did 
not have to be punished. Merely to call his attention to it 
was enough. It was morale, in the best sense of the word. 
This Lieutenant McDonnell soon discerned. 

There was no drill. The nearest thing to it was the lining 
up for roll-call. If Trubee Davison was detained elsewhere, 
the next in command took it over, Bob Lovett, then ‘Di’ 
Gates. There was no roll-call sheet. The names were sung 
out from memory. John Vorys, being left in charge one 
morning, simply yelled the names of the fellows he saw in 
the line-up and let it go at that. 

Lieutenant F. T. Davison made a bluff at military wis- 
dom, insisting that the company stand at attention at 
roll-call. As a fancy flourish he bawled ‘Eyes right’ and 
‘Left elbow on hip.’ This happened to be Army regulation 
style and, of course, Lieutenant ‘Eddie’ McDonnell, 
U.S.N., was excessively pained. The left elbow was duly 
corrected. Such things simply were not done, said he. 
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Distinctions of rank between officers and enlisted men 
were sensibly ignored. Oliver James, for instance, had the 
rating of a chief electrician while his friends of the original 
Unit were mostly ensigns, but they were all pals together, 
on duty and off. This was true of the mechanics belonging 
to the regular service. Men who knew how to handle 
themselves in any company, they were quick to recognize 
the fact that this was a unique organization. They were 
called by their first names, ‘Chris’ for Christensen, and 
they did the same thing by the young men from Yale, and 
it all helped toward a spirit of team-play and efficiency. 
No other air station was able to train its men so rapidly 
and well. The war records of the Unit proved that the 
system had been signally successful. 

The amiable ‘Loot’ later admitted that he had been at 
first a little disturbed by the lack of those outward essen- 
tials of discipline as they had been hammered into his 
young life. A crowd that persisted in singing while they 
worked, close harmony and some not so close, was a 
novelty in a Navy where a man is called down if he so 
much as whistles. However, the ‘Loot’ was a man who 
could endure almost anything for the sake of results and he 
even learned to live within hearing of the notorious ‘Wag 
Crew.’ Forbearance could be stretched no further than 
this. 

“The Wags,’ as a close corporation, could not be said to 
hate themselves. They were rather proud of being called 
‘the greatest bunch of kidders in the outfit.”, They were 
more than waggish. Repartee, the bright remark, the 
merry razz, were as plentiful as Palm Beach cocoanuts. 
They made the Yale Record seem as stupid as a govern- 
ment bulletin. Bob Lovett was in charge as Chief Wag 
and instructor. His crew consisted of Sam Walker, 
Charlie Stewart, Reg Coombe, ‘Snoot’ Brush, and ‘Hen’ 
Landon. ‘Ken’ Smith was initiated into the order after a 
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while as a Wag of such merit that they couldn’t do without 
him. When one of these effervescent young gentlemen got 
a trifle out of hand, he heard the stern voice of Trubee in 
his ear, “You are beached for the rest of the day.’ The 
victim swore that Trubee found positive pleasure in in- 
flicting such cruel and unusual punishment. 

The daily routine included not many leisure hours after 
the reveille that roused out all hands at five-forty-five in 
the morning. There was no brutal master-at-arms to 
thunder ‘Rise and shine,’ ‘Shake a leg,’ but they tumbled 
out and dressed on the run for breakfast. Roll-call was 
immediately followed by turning to at the runways and 
shop. Flying practice began as soon as the planes could be 
started and launched. They knocked off at eleven o’clock 
for recreation until the noon luncheon. A swim was always 
refreshing. 

At one o’clock came a brief period of signal and radio 
drill. After that, Lieutenant McDonnell delivered a lecture 
for three-quarters of an hour. The amateur audience was 
led to conclude that a naval officer had to carry almost as 
much science of various kinds in his noddle as the entire 
Sheff faculty. There were lectures on gunnery with all its 
modern mathematical kinks, on navigation, seamanship, 
naval regulations and customs, and the dynamics of 
aviation. 

The truth must be told. With that comfortable feeling 
after a square meal, more than one student went to sleep 
in lecture time, particularly if he could sneak to a seat in 
the lee of the piano where McDonnell couldn’t see him. 
A certain member of the Unit names ‘Di’ Gates as the 
most earnest snoozer of the lot. The present writer, un- 
willing to run the risk of a libel suit, declines to state this 
as a fact. It is mere rumor. Anyhow, they all had to take 
examinations and managed to pass them, including a 
wrestling match with ‘Duchene’s Theory of Flight.’ 
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After the daily lecture, flying was resumed from two 
o’clock to four-thirty when the weather permitted. From 
four-thirty until five or later the several crews secured their 
planes, made necessary repairs and adjustments, filled up 
with gas and oil, and saw that everything was ready for the 
next day’s flying. 

With the modesty of a violet under a pebble, ‘Sam’ 
Walker now crowds himself into the story and insists on 
telling what the Wags did as hardy, daring, and able 
aviators who set the pace for the rest of them: 


Of course the finest crew of all was the one I belonged to. Ina 
couple of weeks, no more, we were the envy of all the poor dubs 
in the other instruction squads. We had our own insignia 
painted on the bottom of our seaplane so that the others could 
look up and envy the fine lads who were lucky enough to fly this 
marvelous boat. The name Wags stuck to us all through the 
war and helped, I am sure, in a very great degree to win it. 
Despite many insulting remarks and very silly levity on the part 
of jealous members of the Unit, such as Chip McIlwaine, this 
peerless little nucleus forged ahead and made a great name for 
itself. 

Our plane was always in better condition than all the other 
machines, and when we left for Huntington our reputation 
stayed with us. Not only did the Unit itself gaze up at the Wag 
crew with the most profound admiration as it soared above them 
in the air, but the people of the Palm Beach colony would sigh 
wistfully as the plane passed by. It personified their ambition, 
to be able to fly like that, but they could never hope to achieve 
it. Only a few men, five of us in fact, possessed the requisite 
qualities. 

The only episode of especial interest and danger that happened 
to me during these weeks at Palm Beach was during my first 
solo flight about the middle of May. My air pump blew off as I 
was making a turn at the north end of the lake. Flying into my 
propeller, it shattered the blades to pieces. Of course the vi- 
bration was about the same as when a railroad train moving at 
full speed puts on its brakes and slides forward with locked 
wheels. My one idea was to get down before I fell down, so my 
first landing on my solo flight was a forced one. Being a Wag and 
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therefore a superman, I managed to get down all right. On 
inspecting the plane I found one blade of the propeller com- 
pletely gone. The other one had cut into the tail of the sea- 
plane, ruining the motor and damaging the hull. If this had 
happened to some other crew, imagine the consequences! But 
why knock? 


Supermen they were, indeed, to hear a Wag tell it. 
When they had to change engines, two or three of them 
lifted the forward end. Then ‘Reggie’ Coombe would spit 
on his hands and hoist the propeller end all by himself. 
In this manner they walked off with it, Coombe scorning 
assistance, never turning a hair nor bedewing his manly 
brow with a drop of perspiration. 

Henry Landon testifies to this. As a Wag he does not 
run quite true to form, for he admits that he was not 
always one hundred per cent perfect. 


My first solo was a marvelous success, and I had the feeling of 
freedom to do what I pleased, being thankful that no one was 
beside me to grab the wheel or to point where I was to go. My 
third solo was quite the opposite, as it was late in the morning 
and very bumpy. I would have given a great deal for a helping 
hand. A few days later my boat was laid up for repairs and I was 
given another. It felt strange to me and on my first corner I got 
into a little side slip which caused the “Little Doc’ and Bart 
Read no end of amusement. What I did or how I got down I 
have never been able to recall, but after landing I was ready 
to taxi back to the station. However, I finally got off the water 
and flew back, but did not enjoy the rest of the flight. I might 
have kept it under cover but the ‘Doc’ was cruel enough to 
spill the beans when he came in. This was the nearest I ever 
came to a smash while training. 

In the renowned Wag crew, Walker was the expert mechani- 
cian, Charlie Stewart attended to the oil and gas. I was the 
electrician and therefore not suited to heavy labor, so Coombe 
was elected to take out and put in our motor which we changed 
daily and sometimes twice daily. The rest of us gave advice 
while Reggie walked off with the motor on his back. He was 
much appreciated also when we came to pack up for Huntington 
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and load our equipment on the train. It meant a lot of saving in 
truckage. It helped to put pep in the whole Unit to watch this 
strong man bearing others’ burdens. Another thing that boosted 
the morale was our musical talent. We Wags never mucked 
around in overalls that we were not lifting up our voices in some 
cheerful ditty like ‘Way Up Yonder in the Frozen North,’ or, 
‘See Those Little White Tracks in the Snow.’ It helped the 
other fellows keep cool, and if an aviator doesn’t keep cool he is 
out of luck. 


The Razz Crew had no formal membership list. Its 
work was done on the runways. Any man was eligible who 
could hang something on somebody else. The kidders-in- 
chief were John Vorys and ‘Al’ Sturtevant. To make a 
sloppy landing within sight of these two was fatal. The 
unlucky flier never heard the end of it. His feelings were 
plowed and harrowed. 

Retribution smote this pair of playful humorists. 
They were muffled for some time. Vorys, showing off, did 
a series of bounces in front of the runways. The spectators 
declared they could see the roof of the Hotel Poinciana 
beneath his acrobatic machine when he rebounded from 
the water for the last time. They laughed their heads off, 
loud, derisive mirth with the cut-out open. It was a 
reception that subdued Mr. Vorys. He was not like 
himself. 

Sturtevant also flubbed a landing. This put him on his 
mettle. He would show them. On his next flight he came 
so near to roosting in the cocoanut palms by the shore that 
an unfeeling instructor ‘beached’ him for several days. 
He was quieter, wrapped up in his thoughts, until the 
penalty wore off. The others had a brief respite from the 
champion razz artists. They scored on Sturtevant again 
when Dave Ingalls told him the story of Harry Davison 
in the Paris cafe. A pretty creature insisted on sitting in 
his lap and refused to budge when emphatically bidden to 
beat it. The situation embarrassed poor Harry very much 
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indeed and after that he shunned the boulevard resorts 
and was easily startled. As elaborated by Dave Ingalls 
it was a sprightly tale. 

‘Al’ Sturtevant grew so hilarious over it that he backed 
off the runway into three feet of mud and water. His 
comrades considered it the best yet. He would get funny 
over other peoples’ troubles, would he? It served him 
right for leading the ‘blatt chorus for bum landings,’ 
a crowd of miscreants loudly counting in unison the num- 
ber of bounces scored, when the guilty party stepped out 
of his machine. 

Caleb Bragg ruled his crew with a firm hand and kept 
the lid on the joshers fairly well. They were seen trailing 
around after him one day, anxious to obey his orders. In 
fact they were busy fetching him all sorts of tools and 
gadgets, whether he asked for them or not. They aimed 
to please. He was trying to measure and fit a wire and had 
staked it on the floor. Somebody set a motor on it He 
moved the wire to a bench and stretched it there. Another 
willing worker dumped a vise on it. Near the exploding 
point, Caleb ripped out, ‘I suppose if I put it on the roof, 
the birds would nest on it.’ 

These frivolities were merely incidental, as Frank 
Lynch points out when he says: 


It was my good fortune to take my first flight with Trubee, 
and I always felt that any confidence I had in flying was due to 
the painstaking, intelligent instruction I received from him. 
I was assigned to a crew with Ollie James, Bill Rockefeller, and 
‘Lotta’ Lawrence, with Trubee as our leader. Our flights were 
hard-earned at this time, as we were responsible for the up-keep 
and maintenance of the boats to which we were assigned. I had 
the good luck and misfortune to wrap wires and solder connec- 
tions to the satisfactionof Fred Golder on my first attempt, and 
for some time was a veritable “Bill Solder.’ While our particu- 
lar boat was up for a flight, the rest of the crew busied them- 
selves getting gasoline and water ready for her return, and with 
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this done they stretched at full length in the cocoanut grove be- 
tween the runways to read Duchene and Loening. 

The spirit of codperation, earnestness, and work, the keen 
rivalry among the crews, and the general morale of the Unit was 
a happy condition that I have never seen duplicated or even 
approached. From the time we arrived at the hangars shortly 
after sun-up and raced to get our planes in the water, until the 
last plane was put away at night, the fight for time in the air was 
unceasing. While we worked hard, we played just as hard. 


Dave Ingalls has similar recollections of the spirit of 
the game at Palm Beach. 


The first crew I was on was in charge of ‘Di’ Gates, with 
‘Ken’ MacLeish, ‘Ken’ Smith, and ‘Pat’ Ireland. The 
competition was keen between crews. Each wanted to have the 
best machine and the most flying. So we went at it hard when 
anything needed fixing. To work one had to have tools, and to 
keep a machine in good shape you tried to find the best motor 
cover. ‘Di’ would tell us to get something and leave us to go 
and get it. As burglars we were good. We became very clever at 
picking up good motor covers that were lying about. When we 
had wangled something we wished to keep we painted a big 
number on it. And our friends were base enough to call us 
crooks! 

There was never a thought about how much or how little we 
were working . The more we did the more we flew, and that was 
the mark we were shooting at. But it did come as a slight shock, 
after we had been there almost two months and had lugged gas 
and oil daily from the tanks to the machines, to have Lotta 
Lawrence come wandering along with two empty cans and ask 
where a guy could procure some petrol! 


CHAPTER X 
PLANE LIVING AND HIGH FLYING 


One day was much like another as the weeks slid by. War 
was like an echo of far-off things, like a trumpet faintly 
heard. Palm Beach was forsaken by its tourists and 
cottagers and drowsed in the long summer siesta. Gay 
house-boats and yachts had vanished. The sun blazed 
with the fervor of the tropics. Strong breezes tempered 
it and tumbled the surf on the seaward beaches. High 
above the blue lagoon of Lake Worth the aeroplanes 
wheeled and dipped while the aviators looked down at 
basking turtles, schools of fish, and the feathery palms 
that fringed the shore. A curious entertainment for the 
Seminole Indians who stared from their camps in the 
swamp and hammock land of the Everglades! 

Colonel Thompson was not only ‘The Boss,’ but he was 
also a good deal like a parent by proxy to all these young 
men who were so cheerfully risking their necks. The 
danger of a crash was always present and the Colonel felt 
profoundly thankful that he was able to send the regular 
message of “all’s well’ to the various homes, with no re- 
ports of casualties. The message was in the form of a postal 
card of this description: 


AERIAL Coast Patrot — Unit Numser I 
U.S. Navat REsERvE Fiy1nc Corps 

West Paim Beacu, FLoripa 

April 19, 1917 
This is to report that Lieut. (j.g.) F. T. Davison is in perfect 
health and his work is proceeding “just grand.’ Weight 154. 

Flying 8 hrs. 30 min. 

L. S. THompson 

Manager 
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The solicitous Colonel spent much of his time on a 
house-boat anchored well out in the lake. From there he 
could watch the flying. For amusement he had a .22 rifle 
and used for targets the tiny brass cartridge cases tossed 
in the air. He could hit them something like nine times 
out of ten, according to veracious witnesses. This would 
go to prove that he was the traditional marksman who 
could shoot the eye out of a humming-bird. 

His companion on the house-boat was Dr. McAlpin all 
set and on the mark to rescue drowning or disabled avia- 
tors. He had a complete equipment for the purpose of 
bringing them to and putting them together again, but 
fortunately had no serious use for it. The patrol launches 
were stationed at several points for emergency calls. The 
only patients they were summoned to attend were the 
machines which broke down and had to be towed into 
port. This happened often. 

One story is told of Dr. McAlpin that should not be for- 
gotten. It is the sort of thing that he would never mention 
himself. Says a member of the Unit: ‘I shall always re- 
member one thing the Little Doc did, and I am sure that 
none of us ever made a greater personal sacrifice. He did it 
as a simple matter of duty. One day he received a telegram 
that his father was very ill and could not live. They 
wanted the Doc to come home before his father died, or at 
least to arrive in time for the funeral. However, he figured 
that he was the only medical man available who could 
properly look after us. With so much flying going on, 
there was always the chance of an accident. So he decided 
that he ought to stand by and he did. It was one of the 
finest things in the records of the Unit, and so say we all 
of us.’ 

‘Radio’ Stewart inserted himself most actively into the 
daily program. He set up a wireless station which was in 
touch with Key West and other points, and with ships at 
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sea. Several seaplane radio sets had been purchased from 
Sperry. One of these was installed in machine No. 3 and 
used in practice for sending messages to the ground 
station. The pupils also made some progress in tuning in 
to pick up stray radio while they were in the air. On one 
occasion Bob Lovett intercepted a tender missive which 
threw him off his balance for several days. It was sent 
from Havana and said, ‘Love and caresses. Galli Thea.’ 
This was enough to demonstrate the wisdom of a 
censorship. 

The Unit acquired a Lewis machine-gun as a gift from 
The Aero Club of America, through Mr. Henry Wood- 
house. An expert gunner who had served in the Marine 
Corps came along with it. He gave lessons in the mech- 
anism of the weapon and in directing its infernal stream 
of bullets. It was taken to the beach and used to fire at 
floating bits of driftwood beyond the surf. The amateurs 
managed to hit the ocean. Later they mounted it in the 
twin-motor plane and popped away at kites in the air. 
This work was more or less desultory at Palm Beach. It 
was an advanced stage beyond learning to fly and was 
later carried on more thoroughly at Huntington. 

Bits of personal experiences, selected here and there, 
may help to piece out the picture of the day’s work during 
the sojourn at Palm Beach: 

One day ‘Crock’ and I certainly slipped it over on the rest of 
the outfit. We got up long before it was light and went down to 
the machines. We got old Number 3 out just as dawn was 
breaking. Then we had one of the prettiest flights that ever 
happened, for about an hour. We went up about 3000 feet and 
watched the sun rise. Everybody was terribly snotty about it 
when we came down. They all tried to work this same stunt, 
but Lieutenant McDonnell forbade it after that.... (Harry 
Davison.) 

I had my first flight with Bob Lovett in the old Mary Ann. 
Then about three hours with ‘Di’ Gates, after which I was 
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shifted to Dave McCulloch’s class and stayed with him. When 
some of the juniors went north to New Haven for a week, Ken 
MacLeish, Harry and I had Dave and a boat all to ourselves. 
This was Number 4, the old Trans-Oceanic Company’s machine. 
We soloed soon after this, which was about the first of May. 
From then on solo work was rather dull until I took Frank 
Lynch up and tried to demonstrate several forbidden varieties of 
turn, finally ending with a stall and tail spin. Frank was nearly 
thrown out but pulled himself together enough to shut off the 
motor, whereupon we came out of the spin. We landed at once, 
scared perfectly pink, and decided to keep quiet about it. Later 
in the day it occurred to us that we might have strained the 
machine so Frank told Trubee about it, and my flying was called 
off until we left for Huntington. ... (Bartow Read.) 


Trubee was the pilot for my first flight and it was a thrilling 
experience. We went down Lake Worth and circled around and 
came back. I don’t suppose it took more than ten minutes, but 
it was some flight, believe me. Then I was turned over to Albert 
Ditman as a pupil, and he was able to prepare me to solo a short 
while before we left Palm Beach. Lots of people have asked if 
the first solo isn’t a terrifying experience. I must confess it wasn’t 
for me, I suppose because I was so preoccupied in keeping things 
right side up that I had no time to be worried. After three or 
four flights I began to be able to think about it. And it suddenly 
dawned on me that here I was all alone up in the air. It was 
quite a thought... . (Bill Rockefeller.) 


At Palm Beach I was assigned to Caleb Bragg’s squadron and 
after a good many hours of instruction under him, I was allowed 
to solo on the same day as Harry Davison. I was shoved along 
pretty fast because of my previous experience in F—boats. I also 
rise to remark that Caleb Bragg could not be beaten as a teacher. 
Soon after this, six of us, all experienced soloists, were assigned 
to the Mary Ann and we spent most of the remainder of the 
time in trying our best to smash her. During the day, while at 
Palm Beach, I tried to behave just as the others did. Up at 
dawn, flying all morning, eat some-lunch, sleep through the 
lecture, fly some more and then go to the movies. I spent most 
every Sunday fishing and occasionally managed to catch some- 
thing. The only other excitement in my existence down there 
was my Red Bug which needed more care than all the flying 
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machines put together. Even after spending three days over- 
hauling it and filling the gas tank with ether, I couldn’t manage 
to win any of the races... . (Bill Thompson.) 


Number 7 crew and Number 7 machine had the greatest 
number of flying hours while at Palm Beach, but this is not 
strange when one considers that they had such able men as 
McIlwaine, Beach, Smith, Curt Read, and Liv Ireland working 
on that crew and keeping the machine in order by hook or crook, 
with an accent on the crook. Who can forget the tea-parties they 
held every afternoon, either under the palms next door, or, in 
case the Loot was around, under their own runway? They took 
turns in serving and Ireland was voted the hostess with the 
nicest manners.... One day, while flying at the end of the 
lake I looked down and saw a plane making a very fast landing. 
When it hit the water, all you could see was spray. Later I 
learned that it was merely Johnny Farwell practicing one of his 
submarine landings. ... Vorys, Alphy Ames, and Erl Gould, 
of Trubee’s crew, were always amusing. These three got along 
like strange bulldogs, due to the fact that they were all captains 
and no privates when the three of them were together. Alphy 
once distinguished himself by getting between two step-ladders 
upon the top of which was stretched a very heavy plank. Alphy 
wobbled one of the ladders and the plank smote him over the 
head. He was still groggy when Vorys asked, ‘Did it hurt, 
Alphy?’ The reply was a look of grieved indignation. A man 
less angelic than our little Alphy would have cussed himself out 
of breath. .. . (Di Gates.) 


Several things have happened in the past few days which are 
worthy of note. To begin with, I am now flying alone. I was the 
first one of the new crowd to fly alone, and I also beat four 
fellows who flew all last summer down on Long Island. I 
learned to fly in about eleven hours. One is supposed to take at 
least twelve, so you see it did come easily to me, and everything 
is turning out just as I expected. This accomplishment auto- 
matically makes me an ensign and I expect my papers soon. 

Several remarks have made me very optimistic. I understand 
that these F—boats are the hardest machines to fly. These boats, 
of course, will not be used in service. The government machine 
is a 250-horse-power pontoon machine with a speed of eighty- 
five miles per hour and a wing-spread of fifty feet. We expect to 
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have two J. N. tractor machines, but we will take off the wheels 
and put on pontoons. 

I rather quaked in my boots when the Lieutenant came around 
and ordered me to fly alone. I was so new at the game that I had 
very little confidence. I sort of shut my eyes and ‘let ’er go,’ 
and found it highly to my liking to fly the old machine just as I 
darn please and stand no chance of being bawled out by a 
sarcastic instructor. I took off the water nicely and then began 
to settle back and take things easy. I found that my previous 
nervousness had come from fear of making a mistake when the 
instructor was with me. The next thing I knew, I felt myself 
grinning from ear to ear and trying to whistle, though the wind 
blew my lips flat and the roar of the motor and the propeller 
entirely discouraged the attempt. I made my first landing 
alone — a thing I will never forget in all my life. I didn’t realize 
how very dependent I had been on the instructor until I was 
about to level off above the water. Then something seemed to 
say, ‘Here’s where you show yourself that you can fly, or here’s 
where you bust something.’ I chose the former and made a 
perfect landing. Not until then did I realize how dark it was 
getting and that I was eight miles from home. I started back 
and that fool sun went down like a shot. While the rays were 
still shining on me, below me there was pitch darkness. 

Well, for once in my life I had a real battle with myself. I 
finally won out and started to land perfectly calmly and deter- 
mined that everything should go off smoothly. I couldn’t see the 
surface of the water, but I could faintly make out boats here and 
there, and I steered my machine between two of them. When I 
felt the warm air on the water, I leveled off and made a fair 
landing — nothing to write home about. When I got back, they 
had left in a speed boat with a searchlight to help me and they 
had everything around the hangar lit up. 

You must excuse my gushing about all this, but remember 
that I am apt to exaggerate any tight places and, furthermore, 
this flying simply fascinates me and I fairly dream it... 
(Kenneth MacLeish — from letter to his parents.) 


Not a thing of note has turned up this week. Flying has been 
very mediocre. I have discovered that the very worst time to 
fly is when the sun is very bright and there is no wind. It seems 
that the heat radiates upward in columns like smoke, and the 
cold air rushes down to take its place. There may be a difference 
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in velocity of five or six miles an hour between the two air 
currents, and when you get one wing in one, and the other in the 
other, you have quite a funny sensation which it is wise never to 
experience. In this flying game you have to be very quick and 
yet not nervous. You have three separate controls to work at 
once, and if you aren’t perfectly cool all the time it is not hard to 
mix them up. One is bound to change quite a bit. I feel per- 
fectly confident in myself for the first time in my life. I never 

ry foolish things, however, because I am a firm believer in the 
laws of chance. I believe that a man has only a certain number 
of chances to take before he fails to ‘get away with it.’ If he 
takes them in rapid succession and gets into trouble, he is said 
to be reckless or unlucky... . (Kenneth MacLeish.) 


While at Palm Beach I was approached by a regular Navy 
man who had been sent there to get recruits. When I offered my 
services in naval aviation I was turned down, principally, I 
believe, on account of age. As far as I can remember I was never 
asked after this to join the Navy, but apparently I was welcome 
as I received pay orders and all the other things that go witha 
Navy job. It is still a mystery, however, as to just how I got on 
their books. (4/bert Ditman.) 


The Wag crew excelled in many ways those of the younger 
generation, not only in maintaining the social standing of the 
Unit as a whole, but in the more serious phases of the war. We 
overhauled our engine so many times that Jesse Vincent, the 
designer of the Liberty motor, would have marveled at the 
ruggedness of the OXX-3. These constant repairs were always 
accompanied by fitting strains of music, to the disgust of Caleb 
Bragg. He couldn’t understand how the Wag crew could skin 
their knuckles ten times a day trying to pull out a broken cotter 
pin or spill hot solder down their sleeves, and still sing! 

Another activity of the Unit in which I took part was the 
quartet. No function in West Palm Beach was complete 
without a song ‘by special request’ from the ‘young men’ of the 
Aerial Coast Patrol Unit No. 1. These mocking-birds, named 
in the order of their ability, were me, Hen Landon, Chip, 
Al Sturtevant, Bob, and John Vorys. The most notable per- 
formance was at the Methodist Church supper when we started 
with ‘Abide with Me’ and ended with ‘Roll dem Bones.’ 

Having taken engineering at college, the instruction of the 
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Unit in the principles of the four cycle engine and its compo- 
nent parts was assigned to me. Black-boards were immediately 
produced by the Colonel and the early afternoons were spent 
either in this course, the life of which was very short because of 
the limited knowledge of its instructor, or in listening (?) to the 
Lieutenant lecture. The course which I taught had one fruitful 
result. ‘Lotta’ Lawrence became an expert on spark plugs. 
Any day he could be seen carrying one around and examining it 
closely, most frequently and most intently when some one was 
calling for ‘more gas for Number 6.” (Graham Brush.) 


Most of the fellows had girls down there with the exception of 
‘Di’ Gates, and me. The greatest fun of all was to see Ken 
Smith start off in the Admiral Blundy. He was Chief Petting 
Officer and his crew was made up of the two Hood sisters. He 
was invariably pelted with cocoanuts when leaving the dock. 
When we finally pulled out to go to Huntington, Charlie 
Stewart flew over Mamma Doe’s house and bombed the roof 
with cocoanuts by way of a fond farewell. ... (4nonymous.) 


This last quotation from the unofficial records seems to 
swing the narrative on another tack. It deals with life in a 
lighter vein than the routine of flying and study. All 
work and no play makes Jack a dumb-bell. So some wise 
man has informed the cock-eyed world. And the aviator, 
beyond all other warriors, requires diversion, to have the 
tension slackened away a bit. Before dismissing the ref- 
erences to the feminine factor, more information is de- 
sirable in the interests of accuracy. It can be found in the 
following comment: 

I was sitting in the hotel one day when the telephone rang and 
I heard a voice say, ‘Charlie and Henry are coming along with a 
couple of Lizzies. Get the whole crowd out to razz them.’ So the 
Unit was lined up in front of the hotel when Charlie and Henry 
breezed past with their lady friends, and we were not in the least 
bashful about making remarks. ... 

There was one family in Palm Beach which received a great 
deal of attention from Stewart, Walker, and Landon, and that 
was the Doe family. There were two girls in it, Effie, and I for- 
get the other one’s name, and one son called Dudley. He was 
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sixteen years old, weighed about two hundred pounds, wore a 
sport shirt, and played the flute. Mrs. Doe had her cap out for 
Charlie and Henry. In fact she wanted to know if Huntington 
wouldn’t be an attractive place for them to spend the summer in. 
On the last day of flying I saw Charlie filling his machine up with 
cocoanuts so I asked what the dickens he was going todo. Hecon- 
fidentially informed me that he intended to fly low and drop cocoa- 
nuts on Mother Doe’s house, which he did with great accuracy. 


The description of young Dudley Doe who wore a sport 
shirt and played the flute would seem to have justified 
dropping a Stillson wrench on him from a considerable 
altitude. After the mention already made, it is obvious 
that Kenneth Smith should have been decorated with the 
nickname of ‘Admiral Blundy,’ and that his philandering 
pals were known as ‘Petting Officers.’ It would be unfair, 
however, to let them be held up to ribald censure while 
other culprits go unscathed. For instance, there is the sad, 
sentimental tale of McIlwaine, the facts of which are 
kindly supplied by young Mr. Ames, who had no use for 
that sort of thing himself: 


One day John Vorys and I went uptown between flights to get 
a sundae at the drug store. While we were in there a girl 
appeared whom John knew. After sparring for a few moments 
he discovered that there was to be a dance in town and that this 
girl was all broken up because she wasn’t going to it. John 
sympathized and jollied her along until he found out that her 
‘fellow’ didn’t dance and therefore felt too bashful to invite her. 
This was a dirty shame, particularly as she let it out that this 
bird was a member of the Unit. Our crowd lived so close to- 
gether that it was amazing to realize that one of them was 
getting away with something that he had been able to keep 
under cover. And we couldn’t imagine who it was that was so 
shy and timid and couldn’t dance. Why, he even refused to 
walk past the hotel with her, declared the poor girl, because he 
blushed so easily. More artful interrogation, and it was re- 
vealed that ‘Chip’ McIlwaine was the shrinking suitor. We 
jumped on our bicycles and broke all records riding back to the 
hangar. ‘Chip,’ of all men, to play the part of the simple coun- 
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try youth! All hands were summoned to gather round ‘Chip’s’ 
machine where he was putting in gasoline. The story was told, 
with gestures, and he was asked to tell the truth. How about 
it? As a gentleman of integrity, he owned up and acknowledged 
the same. He was seldom embarrassed, but this time he was 
completely stopped. The combined force of opinion compelled 
him to take the trusting girl to the dance and go through with it. 
But he will never, never live it down. His friends will see to that. 


‘Another affair that caused a certain amount of critical 
gossip was Reginald Coombe’s infatuation with the sea- 
cow or manatee which dwelt in ‘Alligator Joe’s’ menagerie. 
‘Reg’ had discovered this unusual creature during a tour 
of Everglades Park and was enormously intrigued. He 
could frequently be found hovering with a pensive mien 
beside the pool in which the manatee browsed on lily pads 
and so on. It was quite notorious. Reginald even went so 
far as to sprout and cultivate a mustache in the hope that 
this manly adornment might make the sea-cow sit up and 
take notice. 

Hunting the alligator in his native lairs was a favorite 
outdoor sport. These expeditions required some prepara- 
tion and equipment. Everything was done in shipshape 
style, nothing was forgotten when members of the Unit 
set forth to bag the alligator. Efficiency was the middle 
name of the organization. Trubee can vouch for this in 
his own deposition which runs: 


Albert Ditman invited Harry and me to go ’gator hunting 
with himonenight. He had madeall arrangements and there was 
nothing for us to worry about. So on the appointed hour we 
boarded a flivver, sped through the darkness, and finally reached 
our destination, which was a rowboat. I will never forget looking 
into that water. The whole bottom seemed to be wriggling, 
there were so many snakes and fishes and things. We pushed 
along a kind of marshy creek until it opened into a big lake. By 
this time the moon was up. Albert had an electric lamp, so the 
first thing to do was to find a ’gator with it. He turned on the 
switch, but nothing happened. He had the lamp, but no 
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battery. Then we got out the gun and started to load it. The 
gun was twelve-gauge and we had ten-gauge shells. There was 
nothing doing. However, Albert had thought of everything. 
He had brought fishing tackle along so we decided to use that. 
There were plenty of rods and nice lines, but no bait. So we 
thought we had better go home. 


Bartow Read and Frank Lynch had better luck, per- 
haps because they were not personally conducted by 
Ditman. During a Saturday night in the swamps they 
shot two big ’gators. They had them skinned and took 
the hides all the way to Huntington with some notion of 
having them dressed and stuffed. The Unit held an indigna- 
tion meeting and resolved that the hides should be buried. 
These were strong men, but they could be crowded too far. 

Frank Lynch wields a lively pen and presumably every- 
thing he says is true. His autobiography includes an 
account of his prowess as a hunter and explorer in the 
wilds of darkest Florida. Henry M. Stanley had nothing 
on him: 

On another occasion I went hunting back in the glades with 
Eddie McDonnell. We started out at two o’clock on Sunday 
morning with an old flivver and went back into the country 
about twenty miles in search of venison which we were told was 
quite easy to obtain. We each had a Winchester and were so 
sure of our marksmanship that we took nothing more than a jug 
of water and a scanty lunch. The latter part of the journey was 
over a road that gradually became less distinct and finally faded 
away. Still we kept on until the rough ground made it impossible 
to navigate the Ford any farther. We left it and proceeded 
through a clearing for a mile or two and then spent two or three 
hours investigating likely looking hammocks in the hope of 
starting a deer. 

We had almost given up hope of seeing anything when Eddie 
shouted to me from some distance that he was sure he heard 
something in a hammock near by. The hammock was about a 
hundred yards long and fifty yards wide, and as we started 
through the underbrush from opposite ends, a drove of wild boar 
rushed forth. Eddie shot one of the young ones and, passing up 
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a shot which was in his direction, I started chasing a full grown 
boar, stopping every fifty or a hundred yards to take a shot. 

After running about a quarter of a mile and falling down a 
couple of times in my excitement, I gave up the chase and came 
back to find Eddie doubled up with laughter at my futile 
attempts. Our wanderings had taken us some distance from the 
Ford and our seagoing instincts were of no help in steering the 
proper course to find it. We were both very thirsty and anxious 
to get back to our base of supply, but we disagreed absolutely as 
to the direction in which the Ford lay. 

We finally decided that Eddie was to walk for forty-five 
minutes in the direction he picked out and I was to head the 
opposite way. If either man found the Ford, he was to discharge 
his rifle. After walking my forty-five minutes with no luck at 
all, I was about to turn back but took a chance on legging it a 
few hundred yards farther on, to look beyond a clump of tall 
undergrowth that cut off my view. To my surprised delight, I 
spotted the flivver a quarter of a mile ahead of me. I fired my 
rifle and then wore myself out for half an hour before I could 
start the Ford. 

Then I drove back to look for Eddie. I found him in very 
distressing circumstances. It seemed that when he had come to 
the limit of his search he had sat down to rest and being very 
thirsty and thinking he was surely lost, he scooped some water 
from a stagnant pool. This made him very ill. He had stretched 
out on the turf in much agony when he was aroused by a buck 
pushing its way through the underbrush. He said that he 
quickly forgot his illness, snatched up his rifle, and after slightly 
wounding the buck gave chase. Eddie ran at top speed for 
some distance until the buck was completely out of sight. How 
he was able to exert himself to this extent was almost unbe- 
lievable to me when I saw his condition. The stagnant water 
had poisoned him and his illness was acute, but in spite of my 
urging that we start at once for home, he was still keen on 
getting the buck which he opined could not travel very far. 

Eddie was a sicker man than he was willing to admit so long 
as there was a chance to do some shooting. He suffered intensely 
through the long drive back to West Palm Beach, and was 
under the weather for several days. The whole episode showed 
that the ‘Loot’ was as game on any sporting proposition as he 
was in flying. 


CHAPTER XI 
FINDING A NORTHERN BASE 


As an active partner, Mr. Henry P. Davison was kept 
informed of the course of events at Palm Beach. The 
reports gratified him and justified his enthusiastic support 
of the Unit. He found himself in hot water, however, 
when the New York Evening World, in a misguided mo- 
ment, printed the following, on April 6th; 


FLIERS’ SCHOOL 
FOR 100 PUPILS 
OFFERED TO NAVY 


H. P. DAVISON AND L.S. > _ 
THOMPSON HEAD SYNDICATE’ 
TO BEAR ALL EXPENSES 


A syndicate of New York millionaires, headed by H. P. 
Davison of J. P. Morgan & Co. and Lewis S. Thompson, has 
notified the United States Navy Department that it is ready to 
acquire the site and bear the entire expense of a camp to be 
established somewhere on Long Island for training, in groups of 
100 each, college men as aviators to aid the Navy in coast 
defense and for any other branch of the service desired. Rear 
Admiral Peary, head of the National Aerial Coast Patrol Com- 
mission, is acting advisor, and several conferences with Navy 
Department officials have been held. 

There is little or no doubt of the acceptance of the offer by the 
Government. It has the unqualified approval of Rear Admiral 
Usher, commandant of this naval district. 


This was important, if true. Mr. Davison was imme- 
diately swamped with letters from aspiring young men 
and their fathers. It was like the bombardment of cocoa- 
nuts upon the cottage roof of the Doe family. Here is a 
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sample, from two students of the College of the City of 
New York. 


Dear SIR: 

We have just read the details of your offer to the United 
States Navy Department as stated in the enclosed clipping. In 
the event that your offer is accepted by the Government of the 
United States, we, the undersigned, hereby volunteer our 
services under the conditions set forth in the newspaper. Both 
of us are at present members of the junior class and in good 
standing at our institution. We have had some experience with 
gasoline motors as we both have driven motor cars for over one 
year, and are very much interested in the aero corps. We trust 
that you will give this letter your favorable consideration. 

Very truly yours 
Ernest K. BAEHR 
Ju.ius D. SMoLen 


Letters came to Mr. Davison from several of his own 
friends and these he took pains to answer with some care. 


To Mr. Edwin M. Bulkley he wrote, on April gth: 


Dear Neb. 

Certainly nothing would be more gratifying than to carry 
out the suggestion in yours of the gth regarding your son Harold 
and his room-mate at Princeton. The facts are that L. S. 
Thompson and I had planned to send the Unit to West Palm 
Beach in order that they might take advantage of climatic 
conditions there and that while there — say for a month or six 
weeks — we would establish a base at Port Washington; the 
plan being that we would have enough instructors and boats to 
carry on a fairly large school. Each man when licensed as a 
pilot would then move on into the service and another would 
take his place. This scheme was suggested to the Navy De- 
partment, before the declaration of war. They were very 
enthusiastic about it and asked us to go ahead, saying that if 
war were declared they would then expect to take over the 
whole thing themselves. 

You can readily appreciate that it is quite impossible to get 
any action out of them now; I mean they are so driven that they 
seem not to have time to take up this particular matter. There- 
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fore just at present we can say nothing. We do not know whether 
we are going on with this scheme or if they are going on with it, 
or in fact whether it is going to be done, and we cannot until the 
Navy Department have expressed their wishes. 

There is another factor bearing upon this which I think you 
will appreciate, and that is, if we are going to be taxed so much 
that we have little or no income with which to enter on this 
work, we may respectfully but firmly leave no option to Uncle 
Sam, but ask him to do it all himself, which of course he ought 
to do under all the circumstances. This is rather an incoherent 
and rambling statement of a simple fact, but will keep Harold in 
mind and if there are any developments which I think would 
interest him, will let him know. In the meantime I can give you 
no particular encouragement and would not want to have him 
defer action in other directions and then be disappointed be- 
cause nothing comes of our endeavor. I shall be delighted to 
have you stop in and have a word with me any time you want to 
about this subject. 


Mr. Davison dictated a memorandum for Mr. Thomas 
W. Lamont which showed how much excitement had been 
stirred up: 


I have about seventy applications along the line of your 
friend Burgess. Attached is the general form of reply. Nothing 
can be said and nothing can be done. In fact, I seem unable to 
give any advice as to how to get into the aviation work. If you 
will give Mr. Heinkel the letter and later an opportunity de- 
velops, I will see that your friend has as good a chance as anyone 
else. 


The repercussion of it reached Colonel Thompson at 
Palm Beach in a telegram from Mr. Davison: 


An item appeared in paper day or two ago apparently given 
by Woodhouse without authority to effect that you and I are 
proposing an aviation school of one hundred students to be 
located on Long Island. As a result I am being overwhelmed 
with applications. For your information I have as yet heard 
nothing from Towers but am telegraphing him today. Have you 
made any arrangements with Woodhouse to reply to such appli- 
cations as I am receiving, or shall I have my secretary acknow- 
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ledge them, stating that situation yet undeveloped and impossible 
to make any commitments? Naturally young men are looking 
in various directions to arrange for some position in aviation. 
Your letter received. Am crediting account twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars today as requested. Am more than delighted at 
information that comes regarding situation with you and Unit. 


The Colonel had been in Palm Beach less than two 
weeks, but he was already engaged with the problem of 
moving the Unit north and finding a base for summer 
training operations. In reply to Mr. Davison he wired: 


Telegram received. Have made no arrangements with Wood- 
house. Am having cards printed to reply to applications re- 
ceived here and am filing list of applicants. Caleb Bragg who is 
instructing here has ten year lease on a property of a three 
hundred and thirty foot waterfront at Port Washington between 
the Port Washington Yacht Club and the Trans-Oceanic 
Hangars. He has an informal but definite verbal understanding 
with the Wright Martin Company that they may use the land 
for flying school, but he understands they will not have use for 
the property until after the war. He suggests that you can 
arrange with Wright Martin so that we may erect hangars and 
use property during war and that we give them an option of 
purchasing after the war any constructions which we may erect. 
If this is satisfactory to Wright Martin he offers to sublet land to 
us at cost rental of six hundred and fifty dollars a year. Bragg 
is telegraphing above to Glenn Martin. He suggests you see 
McKelvie of Hayden Stone. 


This proposition was carried no further, Port Washing- 
ton being turned down on the ground that a site more 
convenient and advantageous might be found. Mr. 
Davison was looking into it in behalf of the Unit and sent 
the following suggestion to the Colonel: 

Howard C. Smith has just suggested to me that Sewanhaka 
Yacht Club and grounds might be turned over to the Aerial 
Coast Patrol Unit if they would like it for the summer opera- 
tions. This appeals to me very strongly. Smith says they have 
about nine hundred feet of beach and adjoining it is private 


beach of Colgate Hoyt which could probably be had. Trubee is 
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familiar with the property. Trustees of club are to have meeting 
this afternoon. Smith will endeavor to get resolution passed 
offering it to Unit. Please telegraph fully and promptly your 
suggestions. 


Colonel Thompson thought best to make a trip north 
and survey the situation for himself instead of long range 
discussion. Besides this, he wished to relieve Mr. Davison 
of any feeling of responsibility for the welfare of the Unit. 
Various sites were examined or reports obtained, the 
Colonel moving with his customary momentum. On 
April 20th he notified Mr. Davison: _ 


Dzar Harry: 

I have finally decided upon a northern location for our de- 
tachment of the Naval Reserve Flying Corps. It is the Cast- 
ledge estate of seventy-five acres and fourteen hundred feet of 
shore front situated at Huntington Bay, Long Island. I am 
sorry to say that the land that was so kindly offered to me by the 
Sewanhaka Yacht Club could not be considered available on 
account of the amount of land and the necessary cutting away of 
their property for the building of the hangar. The members of 
the detachment and myself have felt that if we could have met 
the patriotic impulse of the gentlemen who had made us such a 
kind offer, that we would do so if possible. Our organization will 
number a hundred men when we arrive from the South and we 
must have plenty of room for future expansion. As you have 
been the intermediary between the Sewanhaka Yacht Club and 
our detachment, will you please convey to the gentlemen our 
grateful appreciation of their kind offer and our regret that we 
cannot make use of their generous assistance. 


So far in this narrative there has been almost no sug- 
gestion of the large amount of business detail involved in 
administering the organization. It was not a thing for 
the aviators to bother their heads about. They praised 
the Colonel as the best boss ever, and were quick to note 
how well the whole affair was managed. Foster Rockwell 
was not a man to fuss over his own duties. There was a 
competent secretary in the person of Mr. A. G. Wigren 
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who had been loaned to the Unit by J. P. Morgan & Co. 
This staff functioned without friction or noise and 
unhampered by naval paper work. An idea of the 
requirements may be gained in a letter sent by Colonel 
Thompson to Mrs. Henry P. Davison at Peacock Point. 


May 2, 1917 
Dear Mrs. Davison: 

You are hereby appointed Col. Thompson’s northern agent, 
and sometime when you haven’t a thing in the world to do I hope 
you won’t mind taking a pleasant motor ride down to Halesite 
and see how things are coming along. Arthur Hartridge, the 
caretaker, writes that he has employed a plumber to turn on the 
water and to overhaul all the plumbing in the house and on the 
place, and that he has had three scrub women and a man at 
work putting the buildings in proper and neat order. He says 
that he has a couple of good carpenters to do the work of laying 
the floors for the tents that Abercrombie & Fitch are to put up, 
and he has acquainted that firm with their names. Hartridge 
wants to keep his family in the stable cottage, but I have told 
him to move to the cottage on the hill and that I would spend 
$100 for repairs. 

The firm of Ralph B. Carter & Co., 152 Chambers Street, have 
been requested to look over the water supply and to clean the 
tank and see that our supply is good, and an ample quantity of 
it. Mr. Wm. A. Starrett of 8 West goth Street is the engineer in 
charge of the construction of the hangars, runways, machine 
shop, and docks. Mr. Harry M. Stevens of 320 Fifth Avenue is 
to put the kitchen in order and furnish the china, glass, etc., and 
will do the buying, cooking and serving of our food. Nicholas & 
Hughes of 402 Madison Avenue are to do the furnishing and I 
append a list of what we have ordered from them. Abercrombie 
& Fitch, Madison Avenue and 45th Street, are to put up the 
tents and put in the tent furnishings. The New York Telephone 
Company, 81 Willoughby Street, Brooklyn, are to put in the 
telephones — one in the office which will be the smaller of the 
two downstairs rooms in the big house — one in the pantry, and 
a line will have to run to the location chosen by Mr. Starrett for 
the machine shop on the beach. The telephone company will not 
do this until they receive authorization from Rear Admiral N. R. 
Usher, Commandant, New York Navy Yard. I have written to 
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the Admiral and have instructed the telephone company to call 
upon Mr. Davison in case there should be any delay in the 
matter. 

I had instructed Hartridge to have the electricians overhaul 
the lights about the place and in the house and install bulbs 
wherever needed, but he didn’t mention it in his letter. The 
poles that carry the telephone wires to the machine shop should 
also carry wires for lighting. I suppose that all will depend upon 
the time that Mr. Starrett will get his end of the business in 
working order for us to decide about leaving here. 

We are already at work planning for our trip up, and we think 
that we will make a train load of ourselves and the aeroplanes 
and go direct through to Huntington. We figure that we can 
break camp and load up in two days and are drilling our crews 
now so that there will be no little hitch. Everything is going 
grandly. We compared our work with Miami and Pensacola. 
We are doing very much better than they are. 

Lieutenant McDonnell and I dismantled a wireless plant 
yesterday. The plant belonged to a German, and when he saw 
the 150-foot pole crash down, he said, “That’s a fine Government 
to destroy my property and protect all the property of Wall 
Street.’ We did a good job. 

We won the last baseball game, 9 to 5. I was umpire. It is the 
first game I have won in a long time. Your boys are both in as 
fine form as possible. Trubee is just as wonderful as ever, and 
Harry is flying through the heavens all by himself like a veteran. 


It was one of the proud moments when Lieutenant 
McDonnell ordered uniforms for the commissioned officers 
of his command. This happened early in May. In ap- 
pearance it could not be said that the Unit had been giving 
the ladies a treat. An officer looked like a private, only 
worse. Now, however, they were to sport gold shoulder 
straps when all dressed up, and, on state occasions, belts 
and swords — but this is another story and a tragic one. 
‘It’ will be revealed later on. To this day, if you would see 
certain members of the Unit shudder and show the whites 
of their eyes, you have only to murmur ‘London head- 
quarters — swords — you left-footed lobsters!” 
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The lieutenant’s letter iv re the uniforms carries a 
weightier meaning than mere pomp and show. It dis- 
closes the fact that twenty-eight members of the Unit were 
expected to pass their naval tests as aviators in a short 
time, or the entire group, barring one man. This was 
Charlie Stewart who, through no fault of his own, was 
listed as ineligible. All he lacked was the aviation tem- 
perament, the peculiar adaptability and codrdination 
essential to the flier. He was too high-strung and nervous 
by nature to endure the training. His own disappointment 
was shared by his comrades who thought not a whit less 
of him. The Wags were never the same after he left them. 

Lieutenant McDonnell’s notable document, just now 
referred to, was addressed to the Army and Navy Co- 
Operative Company in Washington. It read: 


Dear Sirs: 

Self-measuring blanks have been filled out by local tailor for 
twenty-eight members of the Naval Reserve as suggested in 
your letter and telegram. They are being mailed under separate 
cover. It is requested that you furnish at the earliest possible 
date the following uniforms and equipment, at which you 
quoted a price of $126.50 each: 


1 blue service 

6 white service 

I white cap 

I pair shoulder marks 
1 sword and belt 


Enclosed is a check for $1,771.00 to cover half the cost of the 
entire equipment. It is desired to have the uniforms and equip- 
ment for the following ten members rushed as quickly as 
possible, the remaining seventeen to be furnished as soon as 
practicable after the first ten. 


Lieutenant (j.g.) F. T. Davison 
Ensign A. W. Ames 
Ensign W. L. Brown 
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Ensign H. P. Davison, Jr. 
Ensign J. V. Farwell 
Ensign A. L. Gates 
Ensign R. A. Lovett 
Ensign A. D. Sturtevant 
Ensign W. P. Thompson 
Ensign J. M. Vorys 


As cited in my previous letter, these uniforms should be made 
for Ensigns of the U. S. Naval Reserve, except for Lieutenant 
Davison, which is to be for a Lieutenant (j.g.) of the Naval 
Reserve. Please advise me at once the earliest date at which 
you can furnish the first ten outfits and when you will furnish 
the remaining seventeen. 


It may seem a small matter in the conduct of a great war 
that there should have been no snappy officers’ uniforms 
during these weeks at Palm Beach. On the other hand, 
think how much pleasure it would have vouchsafed the 
Hood sisters when afloat with Admiral Blundy, or the girl 
whom Chip McIlwaine was so eager to take to the dance, 
or Effie Doe and her sister fated to be bereft of their de- 
voted admirers! Beneath the greasy overalls of the Unit 
there beat many a gallant heart, but they would not have 
screened well. 

While in Washington, Mr. Davison received some 
suggestions from the Navy Department concerning the 
training plans of the Unit. These he promptly passed on to 
Colonel Thompson who saw no reason to change the 
arrangements already made. He therefore replied by wire 
on May gth: 


After consultation we think that this Unit could better com- 
plete its intensive training at Huntington. McDonnell suggests 
that they be qualified as naval aviators under their present 
organization at Huntington and that when they are so qualified 
the Government should pay back to us a certain amount for each 
man’s training. Our accounts show expense per man less than 
similar Government cost. So far we have paid fifty-seven dollars 
for each hour of flying. Suggest that you try to make arrange- 
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ment with Towers for proper Government reimbursement when 
all present students are qualified naval aviators, at which time 
our organization would cease and all of those that are qualified 
would be detached and sent into such aeronautic duty as re- 
quired by the Government. All strongly believe that such 
arrangements would bring quicker and more satisfactory results. 
All members should be ordered on active service at Huntington 
under a naval officer and the expense carried on by the present 
private interests and management, and reimbursement made by 
the Department later. It would be desirable to know the amount 
that the Department would pay for each of our naval aviators. 
We would rely on the Department supplying us at Huntington 
two seaplanes at the end of this month, to be followed by four 
more as soon as possible thereafter. Personally I think that we 
should finish the job that we have undertaken, and when it is 
finished we will turn over to the Department thoroughly efficient 
and qualified naval aviators ready for service anywhere. Mc- 
Donnell thinks that we could do that in two months from the 
time that we get North, and if we are shunted it might take till 
God knows when. 


The matter of reimbursement was not pressed at this 
time. Deferred until the Unit had finished its work asa 
separate organization, it became more or less lost in the 
shuffle, as will appear later. Colonel Thompson’s cogent 
arguments, as presented in this telegram, persuaded the 
Navy Department to keep its hands off until contemplated 
work at Huntington should be finished. 

In May, Palm Beach was getting uncomfortably hot, 
with much rough wind and rain that interfered with flying 
and cut down the number of precious hours in the air. The 
mosquitoes of the Florida East Coast had begun their 
active summer campaign and had no prejudices against 
working overtime. June Ist was the date set to shift to 
the northern base. Colonel Thompson was enthusiastic 
over the results accomplished at Palm Beach. This he ex- 
pressed in thanking Mr. H. M. Hanna, Jr., for his con- 
tribution to the Unit funds. 
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Dear Howarp: 

I am very greatly obliged to you for your kind letter and for 
your check for $15,000 that you have given to this Detachment 
of the U. S. Naval Reserve Flying Corps. The officers and 
members and myself wish to thank you and your father and to 
extend to you both our grateful appreciation for your great 
kindness. We have come along very fast, almost all the boys are 
flying alone, and they are as fit as fiddles and as hard as nails. 
Each and every one of them is at work every minute with a 
seriousness and single purpose and their standard for ‘the honor 
of the regiment’ is set high. It is a fine and wonderful organiza- 
tion. There is not one but what will acquit himself with honor 
whenever the time comes. 


They were so isolated from the war and its commotion 
that all hands looked forward with eagerness to the training 
at Huntington as being so much nearer the active scene. 
The only suspicion of a hostile incident, as mentioned ina 
letter home, occurred when ‘a man tried to get into the 
machines. One of the militia guards saw him and chased 
him, shooting as he ran, but the skulker got away in a boat. 
About four o’clock this morning the fire whistle blew hard. 
The Colonel thought he heard some shooting, so he and 
some of the fellows turned out with their pistols, but there 
was nothing doing.’ 

When the order was given to move, Foster Rockwell dis- 
played a system and energy rated at the nth power. In 
the opinion of the Unit he qualified as a pace-maker for 
General Dawes or any other human dynamo. It was no 
small undertaking, to strike camp and transport the 
equipment with not the slightest confusion or waste 
of time. 

A special train was chartered. It consisted of three 
Pullmans, a dining car, and six express cars. This enabled 
the personnel to carry with it all the aeroplanes, spare 
parts, and the contents of the repair shop. Every piece of 
equipment was tagged or numbered. On Friday afternoon 
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several of the fliers were in the air. That same night the 
last machine was pulled down and stowed in its express 
car. It was, in a way, a record-breaking example of 
orderly haste, something to boast about although, of 
course, the Unit never boasted. 

The force of mechanics had a praiseworthy share in it. 
The Colonel and his staff were in their best form. Without 
exception, every man of the outfit did his duty and some- 
thing more. It was a test of an organization which had 
seen fit to ignore the rigid tenets of military discipline. 
Lieutenant McDonnell, who deserved high credit for his 
part of the performance, beamed with pride. The men who 
could show such harmonious speed and intelligence as this 
belonged to the naval forces of the United States. They 
could show the regulars a few things about changing base. 

By way of a reward, the Colonel sent them all to the 
movies that last night. Norma Talmadge was the star, in 
‘Panthea.’ And the special train was held a few minutes so 
as not to miss the passionate clinch of the final reel. As 
usual ‘Di’ Gates led his comrades in chanting the seconds, 
one, two, three, to mark the duration of the concluding em- 
brace. ‘Alphy’ Ames looked a trifle pensive, as usual. 
This rite reminded him too much of the ‘Razz Blatt’ 
chorus that was wont to count his bounces. 

It was good-bye to Palm Beach, to the malted milk 
shakes at. the Seminole Drug Store, to the sensational 
games of parcheesi, to the flagship of Admiral Blundy, to 
Red Bugs that raced and little red bugs that played a skin 
game and made you scratch, to the smiles and sighs of the 
various ‘Lizzies.’ Ella, the dog, begged to be allowed to 
kill just one more cat, but when it was explained to her 
that the Unit had to get on with the war, she kicked up the 
dust in a rush to get aboard the train. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE WAR AND NAVAL AVIATION 


THE country had been in a state of war for two months. 
Tremendous activities had been launched and were 
gathering headway. Applications for the First Liberty 
Loan were fairly flooding the Treasury. Four million 
Americans subscribed a sum in excess of $3,000,000,000. 
Congress had passed the Army Draft Bill. On the regis- 
tration day, June 5th, more than 10,000,000 men placed 
themselves at the Government’s disposal with less excite- 
ment than usually accompanies a State election. There had 
been no exhortation, no artificial enthusiasm, no poster 
advertising, no mass hysteria, only the quiet pressure of a 
law of universal application, democratic in form and 
spirit. One could have wished for no greater triumph for 
the conscription principle than this sober and cheerful 
acceptance of it. 

Despite all forebodings, due to the presence here of so 
large an element of German blood and sympathies, the 
nation entered this conflict more united in feeling than in 
any of its previous wars. Public opinion was practically 
unanimous in demanding the full execution of the Selective 
Draft Law. Some 10,000,000 more eligible would be in 
sight when the first draft was exhausted. In a dark 
hour of doubt, when Russia’s intention of continuing the 
war was dubious, when the potentialities of Germany’s 
U-boat campaign were still undefined, and when a great 
new British drive in Belgium was balanced by an unex- 
pected Austrian offensive on the Carso plateau in Italy, 
10,000,000 men of military age had registered in one day. 
Here was America’s answer to all efforts to convince the 
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German people that the war was without popular support 
or approval in the Republic. 

All other preparations were on this same colossal scale, 
the mobilization of industrial resources, the ship-building 
program, food conservation, army training camps, muni- 
tion plants. As an instrument of succor and welfare, the 
Red Cross displayed a benevolence undreamed of. Mr. 
Henry P. Davison had accepted the chairmanship of its 
War Council and was in the midst of one of the finest 
achievements of the war. He earned the gratitude not only 
of the nation but of a stricken world beyond the seas. The 
Red Cross was fighting tuberculosis among the soldiers of 
France and relieving their wounded. It was caring for half 
a million destitute French refugees. It was distributing 
medical supplies and food in Russia, Roumania, Italy, 
Serbia, England, and Armenia. It was ministering unto 
multitudes of deported Greeks and the other wretched 
sufferers of Asia Minor. Everywhere the Red Cross was 
following hard on the track of ruin and disease and 
slaughter. 

The Yale Unit could claim Mr. Davison as one of its 
own group. He was a partner and honorary member, nor 
did his interest slacken when he took over the leadership 
of the Red Cross. He could always find time to talk things 
over or to run out some line of information in the Navy 
Department when he was in Washington. Temporarily 
these were his boys. He had enlarged his family to include 
them all. If he was enthusiastic over the service they 
performed, they, in their turn, were very proud of the rdle 
he played in the war. It was a case of mutual admiration. 

The plans for the expansion of aviation were in keeping 
with all the rest of this national effort. It was believed 
that within a short time the United States would be able 
to turn out engines for two thousand fighting aeroplanes 
a month, and every month thereafter it would be possible 
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to increase the production by approximately a thousand 
machines until the maximum was reached. By June 12th 
the Government had completed tentative plans to send 
at least a thousand aviators a month to France. The first 
force would be ready to embark some time in September 
and were to be men who would have received preliminary 
training in technical schools and on aviation fields before 
they left. On arriving in France they were to have a short 
period of intensive training under French instructors 
and then go to the front. 

The great automobile factories were to be turned into 
aeroplane plants. Training fields at Dayton, Detroit, and 
Champaign were more than half completed in two months 
and thousands of men were rushing the work. Six or seven 
other great aviation camps had been authorized. Thou- 
sands of aviation volunteers had filed applications and 
were awaiting governmental action. 

_It was believed that from 10,000 to 20,000 American 
aviators could be placed on the fighting front in France 
within a year. ‘If this country takes hold of air-pre- 
paredness, concentrating on it the energy and unham- 
pered work that Admiral von Tirpitz did in developing 
the German submarine, we will soon beat the submarine 
menace, and I am convinced will bring about a speedy 
and unequivocal decision in this war,’ said Rear Admiral 
Robert E. Peary to a Senate sub-committee on aeronau- 
tics having before it a bill to create a Department for Aero- 
nautics, headed by a member of the Cabinet. 

Admiral Peary urged the speedy development of the 
air service for use as a coast patrol and for fighting sub- 
marines. He said that within six months the country 
would be able to maintain an invulnerable aeroplane 
patrol that would extend its protection five hundred miles 
out at sea. He expected the aeroplane to be the decisive 
factor of the war. 
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By October 4, 1917, contracts had been let by the War 
Department for the construction of 20,000 machines. 
This was almost the whole number of aircraft for which 
provision had been made in a bill carrying the stupendous 
appropriation of $640,000,000. It was a grandiose vision 
doomed to an ignominious finish. 

For naval aviation the funds available in 1917 were 
comparatively small, about $10,000,000. This was vastly 
increased in 1918 when the building program was in full 
swing. In a review of the situation, Rear Admiral Josiah 
S. McKean, Assistant for Material in the office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations, hit the nail on the head when 
he stated: 


Dreaming dreams as to air navigation is easy. We have all 
indulged in this delightful pastime, but the production and 
development of these entirely new craft, using a new medium, 
the air, requiring new materials, new uses of old materials, 
experimenting with a new science, the training in a new art, the 
education of new designers, the training of new types of me- 
chanics, etc., could not be done and was not done instantane- 
ously by any nation, even under stress of war, and we started 
behind. 

Until the Liberty motor had been perfected it was impossible 
for either our Army or Navy aviation to expand to war di- 
mensions. The motors and machines they were using abroad 
were practically hand fitted. They had not reached a quantity 
production at any time. That was the only thing that would 
save us, to produce a standard type of engine that we could turn 
out by American manufacturing methods. Another thing, had 
we produced those special types where each engine was a unit, 
the number of spare parts necessary to send abroad would have 
overloaded our cargo space. We could not have sent the stuff 
over there. We had difficulty enough as it was. The Liberty 
motor’s first successful trial was not until July 4, 1918, after 
making more than a thousand changes in it. There you have one 
answer to the delay in building up our aviation force. 


A memorandum prepared for the Secretary of the Navy 
in June, 1917, the month in which the First Yale Unit 
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moved its training quarters to Huntington, reads, in part: 


When war was declared it was desired to expand the training 
of naval aviators as much as the facilities available permitted. 
Due to shortage of regular line officers in the service it was con- 
sidered impracticable to assign any additional line officers to 
aviation instruction. Numerous applications have been re- 
ceived from civilians to join the naval service for special duty in 
aviation. 

The best of the applicants have been enrolled in the Naval 
Coast Defense Reserve (Class 4 of Naval Reserve Force for 
aviation duties) and these men are being ordered to training as 
rapidly as the available facilities permit. In addition to Pensa- 
cola being supplied with as many as can be handled, training 
camps have been established at Squantum, Mass., and Bay 
Shore, Long Island. An officer has been detailed to supervise 
training at a camp established by private enterprise, first at 
Palm Beach, Fla., and later moved to Huntington, LI. A 
contract has been made with the Curtiss Company for the train- 
ing of 20 aviators at their field at Newport News, Va., under the 
supervision of a naval officer, and the question of increasing the 
number at this point is now under consideration. Arrange- 
ments have been made with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
at Akron, Ohio, for the training at that point of 20 dirigible 
pilots. One hundred men and 4 officers have been to France. 
The question of sending men to England or giving their men 
preliminary training in this country has been considered. And 
arrangements are now being made to send 20 men to Camp 
Borden, Canada, in connection with 100 Army men for pre- 
liminary training and for the purpose of obtaining a broader 
view of training methods. 

The number now under training as aviators is as follows: 
Pensacola, 45; Squantum, 25; Newport News, 20; Bay Shore, 
25; Huntington, 27; Akron, 20; France, 104; Camp Borden, 20; 
a total of 186. There are also under training 356 student airmen 
for seaplane and dirigible crews. In addition to those now under 
training, men are being enrolled and will be called into active 
service as soon as they can be taken care of. The two obstacles 
in the way of calling more men immediately are (1) Lack of 
instructors, (2) lack of aircraft. As aviators are qualified they 
will be used as instructors for others, and in this way this diffi- 
culty will be overcome. Additional seaplanes are being pro- 
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cured as fast as they can be supplied by the manufacturers, 
giving due consideration to the urgent needs of the Army. 

The United States Navy aeronautic station at Pensacola is 
being enlarged by addition of permanent hangars for 54 sea- 
planes and temporary hangars for 12 seaplanes. Construction 
of quarters for 1000 additional men is also being expedited. A 
temporary single hangar and a permanent six-aeroplane hangar 
are to be constructed at the naval air station at Bay Shore, . 
Long Island. 

The cognizance of the Navy requires the establishment of 
coastal air stations as bases for aircraft operating in connection 
with the naval district surface patrol craft, or vessels of high 
sea fleet operating near shore. Strategic localities and sites 
have been selected by joint Army and Navy boards. Sites have 
been selected and arrangements are being made to construct air 
stations at the following points, Montauk Point, Rockaway 
Beach, Cape May, Hampton Roads, Key West, and Coco Solo 
Point, Panama. 

The number of aircraft now in service and under construction 
is as follows: 


In service Building 
Seaplanesaicc, oasis cree 42 220 
Kite balloons) we, tae ge ene 5 12 
Free balloons atnecasen ae I I 
Blimps jiwi.esccmmee era I 40 
Airplanes: iit Ace sinrebiets 3 2 


Of the forty-two seaplanes reported as in service in 
June, 1917, the majority were training machines unfit for 
active service. And the trained personnel was sadly 
depleted when the four officers and one hundred enlisted 
men were sent to France. This force, commanded by 
Lieutenant Kenneth Whiting, arrived at St. Nazaire on 
June sth. It was not only the advance guard of the naval 
air organization but also the first American detachment 
to join the French cause, preceding Pershing’s expedition 
of regular troops by three weeks. 

Lieutenant Whiting was given no definite instructions 
beyond reporting to the French Government. It was, in 
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fact, a friendly gesture on the part of the United States, 
in the spirit of ‘Lafayette, we are here.’ 

Lieutenant Commander W. Atlee Edwards, who served 
with distinction as Aide for Aviation on the staff of 
Admiral Sims, offers this entertaining comment: 


Lieutenant Whiting had written orders to proceed with his 
detachment to France and upon his arrival to keep the naval 
attaché in Paris advised of his whereabouts. Before leaving this 
country he sought further and more detailed information with 
respect to his duties, but was unable to obtain either instruction 
or advice except that if he wanted to go to the war zone he had 
better leave at once before a change of policy might revoke his 
orders. Accordingly, upon his arrival in Paris, he proceeded 
forthwith to enter into negotiations with the French Admiralty, 
during the course of which he agreed, on the part of the United 
States, to establish certain naval air stations on the French 
coast. 

This was done entirely on his own initiative, and even his 
presence in Europe was unknown to Admiral Sims until the 
subject was brought up for discussion at a meeting of the Board 
of Admiralty in London. Admiral Sims was asked to explain the 
reason for his secretive policy in concentrating a large air force 
in France when the most vital areas of the enemy submarine 
campaign lay in and adjacent to the coasts of England and 
Ireland. In reply Admiral Sims was obliged to explain that the 
entire commitment was as much a mystery to him as it was to 
them; that he had no knowledge of any officer being empowered 
to represent the United States in France; and, admitting the 
contention that England and Ireland offered a much more 
fruitful field for aerial operations against submarines, he would 
investigate the matter without delay. To this end he summoned 
Lieutenant Whiting from Paris and found that in the absence of 
any orders or instructions he had proceeded on his own initiative 
to commit the United States to the construction of several air 
stations on the coast of France. In view of this it was considered 
that his assumption of responsibility and his display of initiative 
in doing what he did was most commendable. 

And so it was that our air stations in France had their be- 
ginning. It is probable that had their establishment been the 
subject of a conference between the Allies and ourselves, part of 
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this force would have been diverted to England or to Ireland. 
As it was, however, these stations were very largely instrumen- 
tal in driving the submarines from the French coast and in forc- 
ing them out to sea, where the concentration of shipping was less 
great and where in consequence less damage was suffered. 
Generally speaking, therefore, the concentration of our naval 
air service on the French coast was sound, but in excess of that 
which was justified by the exigencies of war. 


It will be seen from this that the United States entered 
the war with no naval air policy whatever, and that Lieu- 
tenant Whiting and his small force were sent across to 
work out their own salvation. This was in accord with 
the general attitude of unreadiness and procrastination. 
Lieutenant Commander Edwards goes on to emphasize 
it in the following statements: 


In common with all the nations involved in the Great War, 
save perhaps Germany, America was unprepared in aviation. 
There was some excuse for this in the case of Great Britain and 
of France, for aeronautics was hardly beyond its beginning in 
1914, but this offers no explanation of the lack of attention paid 
in America to air preparedness. Nor is it an excuse to say that 
we could not foresee our participation in the general world 
upheaval, for events proved that anything was possible and a 
reasonable amount of foresight in preparation would have been 
of incalculable value during 1917. Indeed it is more than 
strange that Americans should have noted the enormous expan- 
sion of aerial activities in Europe, and read the accounts of 
results obtained by the air squadrons both on land and sea, and 
yet remained so inert in demanding at least a nucleus of an air 
force. 

Yet such was the situation. An inventory of our effects in the 
spring of 1917 showed that we had practically nothing in the 
way of material and very little in personnel. In fact, prior to 
1916, no appropriations, save small ones for experimental pur- 
poses, had been made for naval aviation, the first appropriation 
of any consequence, $1,000,000, being made in 1916. Yet it 
must be admitted that we had something that was worth 
infinitely more than all we lacked — the will to victory. And 
behind that lay American ingenuity and the vast resources of 
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our great country. We knew that we could not lose in the long 
run, but the important question was, ‘Would our intervention 
be sufficiently prompt to insure success?’ 

That our outlook in aviation at the moment of our entry into 
the war was gloomy, to say the least, is obvious. We were not 
only unprepared but we had very little idea of how to prepare 
for aerial warfare, as is evidenced by the following telegram 
from the Secretary of the Navy to Admiral Sims, under date of 
April 20, 1917: 


Immediate and full information is desired by the Navy Department 
as to the present development by the British of their naval aeronautics. 
What style of aircraft is most used and what is most successful over the 
water? What is the method of launching at sea when carrier vessel is under 
way? For coastal patrol and submarine searching what are the types of 
aircraft used? 


This request was complied with in minute detail and sufficient 
additional information was furnished the Navy Department to 
enable it to put forward plans looking to the construction of sea- 
planes and their accessories. The submarine campaign had at 
this time reached such an acute stage that it was deemed advis- 
able to request priority of shipments of naval aircraft over those 
intended for army use, and this was granted. 

Meanwhile an Estimate of the Situation existing in Europe 
was prepared and read as follows: 


ENEMY FORCES — THEIR STRENGTH, DISPOSITION AND 
PROBABLE INTENTIONS 


The number and types of enemy submarines are well known and 
their probable intentions can be predicted from their past performances. 
Generally speaking, they operate in the lee of the land during bad 
weather in so far as is possible. 

The English Channel, the Irish Sea, and the south coast of Ireland 
are favorite localities during the winter months. During the summer 
months enemy submarines as a rule extend their activities to seaward 
and to the southward into the Bay of Biscay. 

The east coast of England, and Scotland and the Mediterranean Sea 
are operating areas through the entire year. 

The enemy maintains command of the air over the North Sea from 
Dunkirk to the northeastward. 

Enemy anti-aircraft defenses are efficient and compel increasing 
altitude when flying in their vicinity. 
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From this information we deduced our mission to be: 

(a) To make our primary air effort a continuous bombing 
offensive against enemy naval objectives. 

(b) To make our secondary air effort a patrol of those areas 
frequented by enemy submarines in readiness for a tactical 
offensive. 

(c) Troop and merchant convoy escort duty. 

This general policy was endorsed by Admiral Sims and agreed 
to in principle by the Navy Department, and while the per- 
sonnel and the material essential to our war operations were 
being assembled in the United States, we, on the other side, 
proceeded to dig ourselves in, so to speak, by building air 
stations. 


* 


The naval air stations mentioned in the report to the 
Secretary, at Bay Shore, Rockaway Beach, Hampton 
Roads, Key West, etc., were in process of organization 
and by no means ready to help get on with the war. The 
Pensacola base of the regular service had to be stripped of 
its trained personnel in order to send Lieutenant Kenneth 
Whiting’s small force to France and to furnish what 
instruction it could for the recruits enrolled at these new 
American stations along the coast. 

The First Yale Unit was, therefore, the Navy’s only 
source of supply for additional trained aviation officers. 
This was the condition of affairs when the Unit undertook 
to finish its schooling at Huntington. Begun a year 
earlier as an experiment and an adventure, carried along 
as a private enterprise, it had now come to assume an 
importance in the naval program that far exceeded the 
expectations of its creators. 

In the earlier stages of its history, the Unit had been 
waiting for recognition by the Navy Department. Now 
the shoe was on the other foot. The Department was 
waiting and ready to assign the young men to active duty 
at home and abroad, in billets that required the qualities 
of leadership. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE STATION AT HUNTINGTON 


AFTER the foregoing detour, the story returns to the main 
track on which that famous special train rolled northward 
from Palm Beach. The only war-time incident occurred 
when it was held on a siding for an hour and a half instead 
of making the scheduled stop at West Philadelphia. Some 
low-breed minion of the Kaiser had plotted to blow up the 
train and all these valuable aviators, so the rumor said. 
They felt highly flattered. The enemy actually thought 
it worth while bombing them. They looked forward to 
returning the compliment somewhere in France. 

The train was halted for twenty minutes in the Pennsyl- 
vania Terminal, New York, before being sent through to 
Huntington. The orders were strict. Not a man was 
allowed to wander from sight, although the inducements 
were numerous. Parents and friends had turned out as an 
informal reception committee. Their attempts at kid- 
napping were foiled. To mention leave of absence over- 
night invited a stern rebuke from Foster Rockwell or 
Lieutenant McDonnell. There was absolutely nothing 
doing. 

The new quarters on the shore of Huntington Bay were 
ready to receive the personnel and equipment. Most of the 
construction work had been finished, including a large 
machine shop and the runways. The residence of the 
private estate was roomy enough to accommodate most 
of the Unit, and there were tents for the overflow. As 
the ‘northern agent,’ Mrs. Davison had supervised the 
details of living that made for comfort and convenience. 

The morning after arrival, all hands turned to at five- 
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thirty and began to unload the express cars filled with 
planes, motors, and so on. The stuff had to be packed on 
trucks and carried four miles to the air station. The 
efficiency system was out to make a record. No. 6 plane 
had been flying in the forenoon of the day the Unit left 
Palm Beach. It was assembled and sent into the air by 
eleven o’clock of this first day at Huntington. A fine bit 
of work, but the surprising feature of it is that-the Wag 
crew did not claim all the credit. 

Dave McCulloch’ regretfully detached himself from the 
Unit, as did Caleb Bragg. Their share of the task was 
done. They had taught this crowd of pupils how to fly 
alone, without a serious mishap of any kind. College 
aviators of other groups were heard to say that this Yale 
outfit had been a long time learning. Such criticism, 
however, was made during the hectic rush of war when 
flying fields piled up a tragic wreckage of smashed ma- 
chines and dead aviators. This was sheer wastage which 
more thorough preparation would have averted. Results 
justified the methods and policy of McCulloch, Bragg, and 
Lieutenant McDonnell. 

Almost a week was required to get the orderly routine 
under way at Huntington, what with setting up planes and 
motors and testing them out. This was familiar work to 


*From the Fitness Reports, Navy Department: 

Period from 3 May, to 8 July, 1919: 

This officer [Lieutenant David H. McCulloch] has a bearing and manner of 
one of considerably more years than he possesses. As principal test pilot for the 
Navy he has rendered most valuable service. His general performance of duty 
is in all respects excellent. His work as pilot on N.C.-3 during Transatlantic 
Flight was practically perfect and it was largely due to his skill in handling 
N.C.-3 on water that that seaplane was not broken up completely and lost at 
sea, with all on board. I consider that this officer’s service entitles him to pro- 
motion, recommend that he be promoted to grade of Lieutenant Commander. 
Attention is invited that I have previously made a similar recommendation, 
which was forwarded, approved by Force commander, Destroyer Force. 

J. H. Towers, Commander, U.S.N. 
Commanding N.C. Seaplane Division 
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the gang in overalls. They kept steadily at it and lifted up 
their voices in song. The change of climate had not 
affected their vocal cords. If anything they were more 
tuneful than at Palm Beach. As a reward of merit for the 
hard labor, they were granted four days’ leave. Many of 
them were able to go home for brief reunions. They re- 
turned to duty refreshed and eager to get into the great 
game of war. Impatient, expectant, these last few weeks 
were the most trying stretch of their training. 

They were now preparing for the qualification tests of 
the naval aviation service. The daily program was much 
like that at Palm Beach, with more and more attention 
paid to gunnery, radio, and flying by compass. Besides 
this, they had to master the tricks of seaplanes of un- 
familiar designs. They were accumulating an interesting 
variety of machines which offered a liberal education. 
From the old Curtiss F—boat and the big twin-motored 
craft, they shifted into the N-g and the R-6 types which 
were sent to Huntington by the Navy Department. 

There was also a new Curtiss R-3 which had erratic 
manners of its own. It was in this temperamental ma- 
chine that ‘Alphy’ Ames made an historic solo flight. 
There are several versions of the episode. One of them 
relates that young Mr. Ames rebounded so high and so 
often from the surface of Huntington Bay that his com- 
rades despaired of ever meeting him again. Bob Lovett, 
with his ready presence of mind, ordered another machine 
to carry up sandwiches and a thermos bottle of coffee and 
toss them to ‘Alphy’ before he starved to death. Re- 
fueling an aviator in the air was a bold conception. 

At the critical moment when A. Ames, Esq., soared aloft 
for the fourteenth time, Colonel Thompson rushed down a 
runway with a rifle, hoarsely exclaiming: 

‘My God, have I got to shoot him down? It is the only 
way. 
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This menace aroused poor ‘Alphy’ to superhuman 
exertion. Well he knew what happened when the Colonel 
pulled trigger. Every cartridge meant a dead bird. The 
boy sky-scraper remembered the tale of Davy Crockett 
and the coon. It fitted the case precisely. Unconsciously 
he murmured: 

‘Don’t shoot, Colonel. I’ll come down.’ 

He did. In this manner was ‘Alphy’ restored to the arms 
of his agitated friends. It was one of those occasions when 
strong men wept. 

Another machine that offered diversion was the Bur- 
gess-Dunne which came as a gift from Harry Payne Whit- 
ney. It had its sulky moments when it refused to make a 
turn and was also disinclined to leave the water with more 
than one man in it. Even the extra weight of his chewing 
gum and wrist-watch was known to make it rebellious. 
Harry Davison was proud of the fact that he could coax 
the Burgess-Dunne to fly at a considerable altitude. 
Somehow he won the creature’s confidence and affection. 

Last but not least was the Mary Ann! Caleb Bragg 
had tried to get rid of her at Palm Beach, but she refused 
to be scrapped. She was banged about at Huntington, 
growing slower and soggier and stiffer in the joints, but 
still responding to kind treatment. 

With machines enough and fine summer weather, there 
were more flying hours than at Palm Beach. There was 
also more social distraction. Henry Landon thus sets 
down his own impressions: 

It has never been quite clear in my mind which camp was our 
official headquarters, Huntington or Peacock Point or Cold- 
spring Harbor. There was always a mad rush from Huntington 
at noon, in Peugots, Mercers, Fiats, Fords, and Overlands, and 
another equally mad rush back to be in time for our rest hour 
in the radio house or under the apple tree doing semaphore. It 
was always advisable to be first into the radio house as occa- 
sionally our friends of the 12.30 Club would leave half-consumed 
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jars and boxes of fancy provender that were thoroughly appre- 
ciated. In spite of much social activity I managed to progress in 
my flying and got to the point where I thought I was pretty 
clever. I began to take fool chances, jumping boats, docks, and 
skimming objects closer than necessary, which I now look back 
on with wonder and sometimes a shiver. 

My greatest delight was on slightly misty days, when the 
Doctor couldn’t see very far, to take a spin around my home 
town, Oyster Bay, and look things over. I always paid a flying 
visit to the James’ and the Jennings’ and disturbed their peace 
by playing the fool to show them how good I was. I realize that 
my so-called feats of daring were as nothing to those of the 
“Wild Irishman’ and others, but I thought they were very 
good. On one of my trips I flew over Oyster Bay village and 
later landed in the harbor to take a look around. That same 
evening a phone call came, and I was informed that I was sup- 
posed to be dead, as it was reported all over Oyster Bay that I 
had tumbled into the harbor. 


A more serious disturbance of the peace was afflicted 
upon a Long Island resident whose country place was on 
Lloyd’s Neck, not far from Huntington. He had achieved 
some notoriety by giving an award, or prize, of $10,000 to 
the crew of the Deutschland, the German submarine which 
had crossed the Atlantic and visited Baltimore before the 
United States entered the war. This was enough to indi- 
cate where his sympathies were. They were not colored 
by American patriotism. As the commanding officer at 
Huntington, Lieutenant McDonnell one day received a 
letter which read something like this: 

Dear Sir: 

I own a place very close to your naval air station. Some of us 
are old. All are getting older. Our early morning sleep is of 
great importance to our health. I would appreciate it very 


much if you could start your flying a little later in the morning, 
because your machines come by my window and wake me up. 


This rubbed the amiable McDonnell the wrong way, 
so much so that what he said was not entirely proper for 
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publication. Having simmered down, he sent this tart 
rejoinder: 


Dear SiR: 

I wish to acknowledge receipt of your letter. It is an astound- 
ing thing that any man who pretends to be an American could 
make such a proposal as yours at a time like this when every one 
is bending every effort to defeat Germany in the war. For your 
information I wish to inform you that we are considering start- 
ing our work with the machines at four o’clock instead of five 
in the morning. If you need more sleep, I suggest that you go 
to bed earlier. 


To comfort was added a sense of luxury, with Harry 
Payne Whitney’s palatial cruising house-boat Whileaway 
loaned to the Unit and kept at the Huntington station. 
Mr. Davison turned over his own fast yacht Shuttle as 
well as the smaller Vitesse. These were used to run 
errands and for patrol duty when the seaplanes were in 
the air. It all went to show how unreservedly the Unit 
was supported in every possible way that might assist 
the training for war service. ‘Roughing it at Huntington’ 
was the popular phrase. The same sort of privations were 
endured during the delightful week-end parties at Peacock 
Point to which all hands were welcomed. There was also 
the Reads’ hospitable place across the Sound at Purchase, 
where Curtis and Bartow and their mother made their 
friends feel at home. 

The Unit had symptoms of looking like a Navy organi- 
zation. The uniforms ordered at Palm Beach were deliv- 
ered after long delay. Occasionally they were worn, but 
not with the strictest respect for the regulations. Reginald 
Coombe made noises on a bugle at regular intervals. No 
matter how badly he jumbled the notes, mess call was 
never mistaken for anything else. After breakfast they 
marched to the hangars, Al Sturtevant in the lead, singing 
the ‘Stars and Stripes Forever’ for all they were worth. 
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For the first time the Unit was brought into contact 
with men from other aviation groups assembled for train- 
ing during the early months of the war. The Bay Shore 
station was in the throes of organization and still lacked 
almost everything essential to active operation. Its stu- 
dent aviators were therefore sent over to Huntington, a 
few at a time, and allowed to fly with the Unit soloists. 
The Army was rapidly expanding the station at Mineola 
and had several hundred recruits in training. They 
bragged of their baseball team. Huntington rashly ar- 
ranged a game, with fewer than thirty men from which to 
select a nine. This memorable contest was staged at 
Peacock Point. The Navy fliers had practiced together 
only once. They trusted to Yale luck to pull them through. 

It was a benefit performance, in aid of the Red Cross, 
and widely advertised. Seaplanes dropped circulars over 
the near-by towns but the wind blew most of the reading 
matter into the Sound. Spectacular aerial exhibitions 
were given at the baseball field. The Unit machines flew 
over in squadron formation. The Army sent more than a 
dozen planes which did thrilling circus stunts. The game 
itself was even more remarkable. The Unit nine played 
seven innings without an error, and won by the score of 
3-2. They were better than they knew how to be. For 
one day it was a team of miracle men. Thereafter they 
refused all challenges. They stood pat on their record. 
This peerless aggregation of stars consisted of: 


C. Read Pitcher 
Gould Catcher 
Lynch First Base 
T. Davison Second Base 
Ames Short Stop 
H. Davison Third Base 
McIlwaine Left Field 
Smith Centre Field 
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Rockwell and Landon Right Field 
Mr. H. P. Davison Umpire 


Ames was particularly good at short-stop. No matter 
how high they bounced, he could stay up in the air with 
them. He was used to it. 

Whether Colonel Thompson won any money on the 
ball game is not a matter of record. He was more inti- 
mately acquainted with the sport of horse racing. And 
he was so fond of these boys of his that he was anxious 
to do them any favors in his power. An inside tip, for 
instance, a chance to clean up on a sure thing! He was in 
a position to get the information. So he announced to 
them, after receiving a wire from the track: 

‘Here is the opportunity of your young lives. I urge 
you to get aboard. You are engaged in pretty dangerous 
work. I realize that, and I want you to lay by a little easy 
money for your heirs. Now this horse Bromo simply 
cannot lose. It is as certain as death and taxes. You 
boys make up a pool from your lavish Navy pay and we'll 
get it down on Bromo at nice odds. And you will thank 
the old man.’ 

The Colonel spoke with deep feeling. Seldom had he 
displayed so much emotion. His audience was impressed. 
They were ready to bet their shirts on this Bromo horse. 
The war was a side issue until after the race. 

Something went wrong with the Colonel’s inside dope. 
Bromo bore an unlucky name. He was bottled up or 
something like that, and never did get uncorked in time 
to finish with the rest of his field. In the quarters at 
Huntington the gloom was so thick that it had to be 
removed with a shovel. Nobody blamed the Colonel, 
even in this bitter hour. Bromo had put a nick in his own 
bank-roll. 

Kenneth MacLeish’s letters from Huntington add 
something to the impressions of these last weeks in which 
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these Yale undergraduates were together as a closely 
knit fraternity engaged in a common task. 
Fuly 10th 

This has been a busy two weeks for me. I have had extra duty 
because I have been working in the machine shops as well as 
trying to keep that big R-3 in order. Mother, I hate to brag, 
and I wouldn’t only I feel that it will help your feeling along 
when I tell you that I really think I am getting some intelligence 
after years of fruitless effort. I have been doing beautifully 
lately with my flying. I learned how to spiral all by myself, and 
several other tricks that are difficult to explain. I had just got 
to the stage where I was feeling most confident, and just the 
period when accidents are bound to occur, when I decided to call 
it all off and now I am as cautious as I was when I began. Every 
time I feel sure that I can do something hard, I stop and say to 
myself that I won’t do it, and just go back to the beginning and 
take absolutely no chances. 

They are still picking on me for instruction. I’m just scared 
to death that they’ll make me stay around here and instruct 
when I’ve finished my training. It’s a regular nightmare for me. 
But, then, I suppose I have to take my medicine like a man. I 
know you'll both cheer when I tell you that we are going to 
be paid soon. It will be only thirty dollars for a while, until I 
get my commission, but after that I’ll get more. 

Gee! I surely get homesick around here. There are only five 
of us who don’t live right near home. The other four are 
ensigns and get enough money to go to New York over the 
week-end, but I have to stick around here. Two weeks ago I 
was the only person on the place—even the mechanics left. . . . 

Fuly 25th 

We take the Navy tests this week for our Navy pilot’s licenses. 
After that half of us will be sent broadcast over the country as 
instructors.....In two or three weeks I'll either be an in- 
structor or sailing the briny deep. The choice of those who go 
and those who stay will be entirely on their respective merits. 
Some can naturally instruct and others can’t. I want to go 
where I will be of the most service. Here’s hoping it’s over there. 
I'll be an ensign in two weeks. I got paid also. Cheers! 


The only flurry to suggest the conditions of war was 
when, early in August, an enemy submarine, or something 
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that resembled it, was reported off the coast. Rear 
Admiral Usher, Commandant of the Third Naval Dis- 
trict, ordered an air patrol sent out from Huntington. 
This caused excitement, of course, and in the memoirs 
of John Vorys it is recorded: 


In connection with the first submarine hunt, Harry Davison, 
as acting C.O., sent me in the Mary Ann to catch the ‘Loot’ 
who was bound to New London on the Shuttle. I landed beside 
the yacht and told him the tremendous news. He and the 
Colonel were having — er —a cigarette, and he was loth to 
return. However, he got into the Mary Ann and took over the 
bridge from me. A strong northeast wind had sprung up, with 
the usual driving rain, and I won’t forget for some time the 
‘Loot’s’ beautiful down-wind landing in the middle of the 
cloud-burst in Huntington Bay, and the classy way he took 
charge when he got ashore. But why the down-wind landing, 
Eddie? 


Albert Ditman had been ordered to Bay Shore on 
August 3d. From this station he saw the air patrol in 
chase of the alleged submarine and made the following 
note of it: 


After arriving there we sighted an R-6 coming across the Bay, 
apparently from out of the ocean. We knew this was not one 
of ours and were very much interested at discovering it was 
Harry Davison who had been ordered on patrol duty with 
Curtis Read. He had searched the area given him to patrol, but 
had not sighted any enemy submarines. His plane was equipped 
with the Davis non-recoil gun and as far as I know this is 
the first time in history that this gun was used in actual patrol 
work. 


Although not an especially daring excursion, it had the 
flavor of novelty and happened to attract the attention 
of the Secretary of the Navy. He regarded the incident 
as having dramatic value and was moved to write two 
letters of eloquent commendation: 
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My pear Mr. Reap: 

I have learned with much interest that you accompanied 
Ensign H. P. Davison, Jr., as observer on his recent trip in an 
armed seaplane which was sent out under orders from Admiral 
Usher, Commandant of the Naval District, to scout for enemy 
submarines. It is a fact that this is the first time in the history 
of the country that this particular kind of service has been 
undertaken and I congratulate you for your part in it. I believe 
that considerable hazard was connected with such a trip and I 
wish to congratulate you that you were ready to undertake it. 
It shows that you have the brave and enterprising spirit which 
we have come to expect in our young men when any serious 
or difficult project is to be undertaken. This is the sort of spirit 
which our young men must show continuously if we are to win 
the great war which we are now waging, and it is pleasing to me 
to know that you measured up to the opportunity when it 
came. I wish to extend to you my hearty congratulations. 


My pear Ensicn Davison: 

I have learned with a great deal of interest that, acting under 
orders from Admiral Usher, Commandant of the Naval District, 
you took an armed seaplane across Long Island scouting for a 
submarine, and that this is the first time that an armed seaplane 
has been sent out in this country to hunt an enemy submarine. 

I want to extend to you my very cordial congratulations. 
You have undertaken successfully a service which involves a 
very considerable amount of hazard and have exhibited a spirit 
which we expect our young men to show if we are to win the 
great struggle in which we are now engaged. It is a most en- 
couraging thing that whenever young Americans have an oppor- 
tunity they measure up to the high standards of daring and 
bravery which have always been characteristic of us as a nation. 


This pleased the gallant heroes, but they wondered 
what the Secretary expected an Aerial Coast Patrol to 
be doing if not to fly on scouting duty when ordered. 

For practice in hunting submarines, Rockefeller, 
MacLeish, and Ingalls were ordered from Huntington to 
New London for temporary duty. They stayed there a 
week or ten days. ‘During this time,’ says Rockefeller, 
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‘we made several flights over submarines operating in the 
Sound while they tested out various devices by means of 
which they hoped to be able to detect the presence of 
aircraft. Submarine officers also took flights with us to 
observe the visibility of subs while submerged under 
different conditions. I had my one and only trip in a 
submarine at this time, as the officers very kindly let us 
go out with them when we were not otherwise occupied. I 
don’t want another ride. All I remember is a good deal 
of noise, being told I was under the Sound, seeing the 
water go by through the little glass portholes in the con- 
ning tower, or whatever it is called, and coming up again.’ 

Wells Brown explains in more detail the detection 
devices with which the Navy was experimenting at New 
London. He goes on to say: “When we arrived there, 
the listening apparatus had not turned up so we had to 
hang around several days waiting for it. It proved to be 
such a bulky thing that it was impossible to use it on the 
machine we had. So our trip to New London was a good 
deal of a failure. However, we did get some experience 
in flying over submarines and in determining at what 
depths they could be seen, and at what depths they dis- 
appeared from sight. Commander Stapler and I made 
several flights of this character and watched closely the 
maneuvers of submarines from the base. I think we came 
to the conclusion that submarines could be found and 
followed quite easily at about thirty feet underneath the 
surface, but below that depth they were pretty hard to 
see. We also decided that this depended a great deal upon 
the type of bottom, which was very muddy at New 
London. After being there about a week, we saw that 
there was no use in spending more time on the experi- 
mental work because the apparatus was so bulky that it 
needed to be redesigned,’ 
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CHAPTER XIV 
TRUBEE, THE CRIPPLED LEADER 


Untit the Navy tests, late in July, there had been several 
narrow escapes from disaster, but none was serious. 
Curtis Read took up a mechanic, Milford by name, and 
came down in a side slip from fifty feet off the water. 
The plane was smashed but the two men crawled out 
unhurt. Harry Davison made a spectacular crash in an 
N-g and came out of it with sundry bruises as souvenirs. 
Kenneth Smith is reminded of another close call: ‘As I 
remember it, John Vorys and “Hen” Landon took the 
Burgess up on a very bumpy day. The Burgess was a 
hard machine to turn in that kind of weather, due to the 
fact that every time a bump hit her she would right her- 
self and thus resume a level position which would not 
permit turning. John and “Hen” went out of the harbor 
all right and as long as they were heading away from 
home, everything was lovely. It was when trying to turn 
into the wind and make a proper landing that John got 
into trouble. He wound up by coming down almost 
perpendicular and hitting the water about one foot from 
the beach. When Landon asked him what he thought he 
was doing, the pilot replied, “Well, I wasn’t worried, for I 
had you to act as a nice, soft cushion in case we crashed.””’ 

The death of Seaman Wells, a mechanic of the naval 
force, was sudden and tragic, the result of the risks inci- 
dental to his duties. Allan Ames was about to take Archie 
McIlwaine up for a flight in an R-3. Wells gave them a 
cheery morning greeting. He was very well liked. They 
had nicknamed him ‘The Child of the Sea.” The two 
aviators climbed into the machine. Wells offered to turn 
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the motor over for them. It back-fired and one end of the 
propeller struck Wells on the arm. Before he could dodge, 
the other end caught him on the head, crushing the skull. 
Erl Gould, who was looking on, pulled him from beneath 
the machine. Dr. McAlpin rushed him to the hospital 
where he was operated on. The injury was too severe, 
and Seaman Wells died that same night. 

It was arranged that the flying tests for naval aviators 
should begin on July 28th. The board consisted of Com- 
mander Read, Lieutenant Commander Johnson, and 
Lieutenant McDonnell. The other examinations had been 
successfully passed. These had to do with theoretical and 
textual knowledge gleaned from lectures and books. The 
stipulation for the first of the practical tests was a flight 
at an altitude of six thousand feet, a descent to three 
thousand, then shutting off the motor and landing within 
three hundred feet of a buoy. The members of the Unit 
had been looking forward to the event with a certain 
amount of tension, but there was nothing in it to make 
them nervous. Those who were ready to qualify had been 
thoroughly trained to pass any reasonable tests. 

It was perfect flying weather, on the morning of July 
28th, when three machines left the runways, one after the 
other, for the climb to six thousand feet. Trubee Davison 
was first to leave the water, followed by Lovett and Gates. 
As the leader, Trubee was anxious to make his flight ahead 
of the others. This was his duty, as he interpreted it, 
although he was not feeling at all fit. In ‘fact, he was tired 
and overworked to the verge of illness. A spell of faintness 
on the day before had been a warning to ease up and post- 
pone the flying test. 

His friends were aware of his condition. John Vorys said 
as much when he helped Trubee into his flying clothes and 
was called a darned fool for his pains. The morale of the 
Unit was in Trubee’s mind. It was for him to carry on. 
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He had the stubborn quality of courage essential to leader- 
ship. Another factor besides poor condition seems to have 
played a part in the disaster. This was lack of confidence 
in his ability to handle the flying-boat assigned him for 
the test. This is brought out in a letter from Foster 
Rockwell to Dave McCulloch, written on July 31st: 


Trubee, as you know, has been working under forced draught 
for a considerable time and the last two weeks have been par- 
ticularly hard. On Friday night word came that Lieut. Johnson 
was to arrive to give the Naval aviator tests. It seems that 
Trubee, although he had been instructing for a considerable 
time, had but little practice in the flying-boat, most of his fly- 
ing having been done in the Burgess Dunne, N-gs and Rs. He 
had remarked on sundry occasions to ‘Di’ Gates this fact and 
worried not a little over his ability to land in the prescribed 
distance. This mental hazard, coupled with his poor physical 
condition, is in my judgment the prime cause of the spill. Gates 
suggested to the powers that be that Trubee had had little or no 
practice in the flying-boat, but the idea suggested was not con- 
sidered of enough importance in this instance. 

Friday noon Trubee had a fainting spell and was in a general 
run-down condition. Saturday noon at lunch he mentioned to 
me some doubt in his own mind of being able to make a satis- 
factory test. Now this with his ever-pressing desire to make 
good, undoubtedly operated in such a way that he flew almost 
like a novice. The second thing he said to me after we had 
rescued him in the launch was that he had no business to have 
tried to fly that day. Describing the accident, he told me that 
he was steering to get above the Shust/e and then spiral down. 
On his last spiral he passed the yacht about two hundred feet 
away and started on a left turn with a rather flat glide, the wind 
blowing on his right hand. 

Just before he made the final plunge I saw him look out of the 
machine towards the Shuttle for at least two seconds. Almost 
immediately he threw over his controls and the machine made 
a right turn, sliding in and plunging headlong into the water 
from a height of about seventy-five feet. The boat dived almost 
straight down, the impact pulling the nose away from the com- 
pression strut and forcing the engine back. Trubee was thrown 
against the seat-back and under the engine bracing where his 
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legs were somehow caught in the tubular braces. His head was 
above the water. The boat was completely broken in two. In 
fact, Fred Golder said it was the worst smash he had ever seen 
in an F-boat. The engine, however, stayed on its frame. 

Trubee’s legs were apparently caught fast in a number of 
wires. It would have been impossible for him to have extri- 
cated himself without help. The three naval officers on board 
the Shuttle did excellent work in getting Trubee out of the water. 
We took him into the cabin of the Shuttle and the doctor gave 
him a little opiate to relieve the pain in his back, which must 
have been extreme. He was perfectly rational and insisted that 
I talk with him all the way to Peacock Point, which I did, and 
there picked up his father and mother and they took him imme- 
diately to St. Luke’s Hospital, New York. 


This is an accurate summary of the disaster. Most of 
the Unit members had been watching the flight from the 
runways. They saw Trubee climb steadily skyward. The 
Shuttle was moving into position as the mark by which to 
make the landing. Trubee seemed to be handling his boat 
with no difficulty until he came spiraling down to shoot 
for the yacht and take the water near it. Then, as one of 
them said, he appeared to stretch his glide too far on a 
turn. The machine side-slipped and pitched into the har- 
bor. It fairly crumpled up. The spectacle was appalling. 

The Shuttle steamed over to the wreckage while the 
seaplanes made haste to taxi from the runways. They 
found Trubee with his face above water, but the smashed 
boat was sinking and slowly pulling him under. In order 
to free him, Lieutenant McDonnell plunged in and re- 
leased his legs from the entangling wires. It looked as 
though they might both go under and be drowned to- 
gether. A fine deed, worthy of a Medal of Honor man! 

Lovett and Gates were flying in their own tests when 
Trubee fell. For the moment they were entirely forgotten. 
Presently they came swooping down, landing without 
mishap, and taxied over to the Shuttle and climbed on 
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board. Dr. McAlpin’s hurried examination had con- 
vinced him that the accident was very serious. It was 
decided to take Trubee to New York in the yacht in order 
to keep him as quiet as possible. 

Every effort was made to locate surgeons by telephone, 
but on this Saturday afternoon in July some were out of 
town. Others were away from their offices on professional 
errands. Lovett therefore was told to take the Reads’ 
Marmon and drive to New York and find a surgeon and 
have him meet the Shuttle with an ambulance. It was a 
wild ride from Huntington. Dave Ingalls went along. 
Both men were in their greasy working clothes. Mean- 
while the yeomen in the Unit headquarters at Huntington 
were told to telephone the police stations en route and 
give the roaring Marmon as clear a track as possible. 

At Douglaston a motor-cycle officer yelled as the car 
flew by, but Ingalls shouted at him — ‘hospital — emer- 
gency!’ They did not look back to see whether they were 
chased or not. Speed and traffic rules were thrown over- 
board. The word must have been passed by telephone, 
for at the entrance of the Queensborough Bridge a police- 
man waved them along and another one on a motor-cycle 
dashed ahead of the car to turn other vehicles aside. 

The Marmon never stopped and seldom slackened until 
it rolled up to the office of Dr. Downes in West Fifty- 
Seventh Street. The run from Huntington had been made 
in fifty-five minutes. The doctor had gone out to visit 
his patients. His secretary studied the appointment list 
and then began calling up one address after another until 
he was found. Lovett and Ingalls picked him up and 
drove him to St. Luke’s Hospital to find the ambulance 
and an additional surgeon if possible. 

No other surgeon was available. With Dr. Downes in 
the Marmon they followed the ambulance east across 
One Hundred Tenth Street and down Second Avenue, 
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pell-mell to reach the New York Yacht Club landing. 
At Fortieth Street the Marmon died, having burned out 
the magneto points. It was pushed to the curb and left 
there. Bob and Dave jumped into a taxi and so finished 
the journey to the landing just as the Shusile came in sight 
from Huntington. 

Trubee was in St. Luke’s Hospital for six weeks before 
he could be removed to his own home. He was a man with 
a broken back. The fracture of a vertebra had injured 
the delicate tissues of the spinal cord. In spite of this there 
was a gradual improvement, the very slow regaining of 
sensation, enough to warrant the hope that he might not 
be a helpless cripple. The fact that he had survived at all 
was considered unusual. The case engaged the attention 
of the most eminent specialists. The patient permitted 
himself to be exhibited and discussed in the hospital and 
took it with courageous good-humor. 

The Unit was shocked and saddened beyond words. 
From the beginning they had turned to Trubee as the 
leader. It was hard to believe that his career as a comrade 
was finished. He was taken from them just at the climax 
of the undertaking, when they were about to play their 
several parts in the war. And yet he was not a lost leader! 
During the weary weeks in the hospital he kept in touch 
with the crowd and its activities. They saw and talked 
with him whenever possible. He was still one of them. 
He was unselfishly glad to learn of the orders which sent 
this one overseas and that one to some position of responsi- 
bility in the far-flung organization of naval aviation at 
home. The Unit was making good. This was his precious 
reward. 

Among the other friends who visited him at the hospital 
was Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, late President of the 
United States. Quentin Roosevelt had been in Groton 
with Trubee, in the class next below him. This was a link 
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to bind the Colonel’s affection, in addition to his enthusi- 
astic approval of what the Unit had done and his pro- 
found sympathy for Trubee’s misfortune. With that 
splendid earnestness of his, he told the invalid that his 
injury was just as much a war sacrifice as though it had 
been incurred at the fighting front. As a gift he left two 
handsomely bound copies of his own books inscribed ‘To 
Trubee from Quentin’s father.’ Nobody knew better than 
Colonel Roosevelt what it meant to be thwarted and dis- 
appointed in the eager desire for active service. 

When Trubee was taken home to Peacock Point in 
September, his mental vigor had returned and he cher- 
ished the hope of making himself useful in some kind of a 
desk position. Technically he was on sick leave as appears 
from his own report to the Commandant of the Third 
Naval District: 


1. I was injured in a seaplane accident on July 28th, 1917, 
while on duty with the detachment of the Naval Reserve Flying 
Corps at Huntington, Long Island, and was removed to St. 
Luke’s Hospital, New York. 

2. I was surveyed by a board of Naval doctors on August 1oth 
and told by the senior officer that a two months leave would be 
given me, but that this would be extended at its termination by 
periods of two months inasmuch as my injury (a broken back) 
would keep me unfit for active duty for a good many months. 

3. No orders or official communications of any kind received 
from the surveying board nor from any other department of 


the Navy. 


Lieutenant Commander J. H. Towers displayed a warm 
interest in Trubee’s condition and it was pleasing to have 
him write from the Navy Department: 


Dear Davison: 

I have intended for a long time to write to you to find out how 
you were getting along, but never seemed to have an oppor- 
tunity. I hear indirectly, however, almost every week and am 
very pleased to learn that you are recovering rapidly. 
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If you would like to return to active duty after you are physi- 
cally fit, I think your services would be of great use to us here in 
the central office (Naval Operations) and would be very pleased 
to have you if the matter can be arranged. Please let me know 
how you feel about the matter and also when the doctors think 
it would be entirely all right for you to take up administrative 
work. 


The doctors, alas, could not accomplish miracles. The 
sick leave was extended indefinitely. The invitation to 
take up administrative duties in Washington had to be 
declined. It was beyond Trubee’s strength. He main- 
tained a very active interest in naval aviation, however, 
and by no means rusted in an idleness enforced. His plans 
and suggestions were studied with respect in the Navy 
Department. His office was a couch on a breezy porch at 
Peacock Point. The head of the Personnel Section of the 
Bureau of Navigation gave Lieutenant Davison credit for 
the scheme of organization of the Junior Cadet School at 
the Great Lakes Training Station. 

Trubee explains it in his own way: 


The idea was this. The preparatory schools of the country 
naturally did not want to have their boys taken away from 
them, and the colleges felt the same way until the undergradu- 
ates were old enough to go into active service. At the same time 
I saw a great many fine young fellows between sixteen and 
nineteen years of age who were very keen to get into service and 
who were devoting their time to digging potatoes or feeding 
hogs for their country. 

It seemed to me that if the Navy Department should appeal 
to the head-masters of the leading preparatory schools, the 
Naval Air Service could get the cream of the young men who 
would shortly be eligible for flying service and who, in the 
meantime, could be receiving training similar to that obtained 
in the ground school at Boston Tech. This training could be 
carried on during summer vacation and during the regular college 
course. In addition to that they could get some preliminary 
flying training. 
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The schools and colleges were very strong for the idea, as was 
the Navy Department. ‘Al’ Stearns, principal of Andover, 
was especially enthusiastic about it and helped a great deal. We 
got it going so late, of course, that it did not have much time 
to bear fruit, but it seemed to me to have great possibilities. 


One of Trubee’s orders, received while disabled, refers 
to a most Interesting series of experiments. 


October 8, 1918 
It is requested that Commander H. C. Richardson (Bureau of 
Construction and Repair) Major B. L. Smith, U.S.M.C., and 
Lieutenant Trubee Davison, U.S.N.R.F., be ordered to addi- 
tional duty in the Bureau of Ordnance in connection with the 
development of the ‘F.B.’ apparatus. 


Trubee was able to motor to Amityville, Long Island, 
to see the Sperry aerial torpedo, or flying bomb, given a 
test. It was the original invention of the kind. Other 
devices have been perfected later which embody the same 
basic idea. Trubee tells the story of that trial flight in 
such vivid phrases that you can see the thing for yourself 
and ‘let your imagination work,’ as he suggests: 


Lawrence Sperry, who was the son of Elmer Sperry, the 
gyroscope man, developed a mechanism, directed by a gyro- 
scope, which will fly an aeroplane without anybody in it. The 
idea was that the plane could be let down with about two thousand 
pounds of TNT and simply crash on the object. The mechanism 
itself was, and is, fundamentally sound and there was just the 
question of refining it. I know that I went down there several 
times and had a very small part in the work. It was essentially 
a technical job, although if they had had a little more common 
sense and paid a little more attention to people who knew the 
air game they would have gone a great deal further. 

I remember the first actual flying test that they made. They 
took a Curtiss land machine, removed the landing gear and put 
the plane on a small truck which ran along a track and con- 
stituted a catapult. The plane was set to climb at an angle of 
five degrees and after it had flown about five thousand yards 
along the ground, it was set to dive and crash. Some of the 
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leading men from the Navy Department were on hand. They 
had the motor started and gave the sign to pull the trigger. The 
truck shot forward and the plane rode up. It encountered pufts 
of wind and was controlled as though an experienced aviator was 
on board. When it reached the point where it was to dive, some- 
thing went wrong with the diving mechanism and the plane 
went right on by and went up out of sight to the sky, climbing 
all of the time. They never found a trace of it afterwards. 

They never really perfected it before the Armistice, but I 
understand that great strides have been made since then. In 
my humble mind, it was the deadliest weapon ever conceived. 
Just let your imagination work on it a little bit. You may 
remember that Lawrence Sperry was killed last winter while 
flying over the English Channel. It was a very sad affair, and he 
was a very fine and extraordinary man. In any event he was the 
only real genius I have ever met. 


On November 23, 1918, the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery made the following report to the Bureau of 
Navigation: 

Supject: Case of Lieutenant Frederick Trubee Davison, 

U.S.N.R.F. 

1. Enclosed herewith is report of medical survey in the case 
of the above named officer, with the recommendation that he be 
granted sixty days leave of absence from August 25, 1918, and 
that another survey be held at the expiration of that period. 

2. In order that the pay accounts of Lieutenant Davison may 
be adjusted, it is requested that the Bureau issue orders, pre- 
dated September 25, 1917, granting this officer indeterminate 
sick leave from the date mentioned. 

3. The circumstances in this case are as follows: 

Mr. Davison was injured in a seaplane accident on July 28th, 
1917, while on duty at the Naval Air Station, Huntington, Long 
Island, N.Y. A Board of Medical Survey was held which rec- 
ommended that he be granted two months sick leave, with a 
further recommendation that his leave be extended at its ter- 
mination by periods of two months, inasmuch as the injury sus- 
tained by Lieutenant Davison would keep him unfit for duty for 
a considerable length of time. Under date of September 
25, 1917, the Bureau of Navigation approved this latter 
‘recommendation. 
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4. Since September 25, 1917, medical surveys have been held 
periodically every two months in his case and submitted to the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, in addition to the initial leave 
granted. 


The concluding documents in the case were as follows: 


To Lieutenant (j.g.) F. T. Davison, U.S.N.R.F. 
Third Naval District, 

1. You are hereby detached from such duty as you may now 
be performing; will proceed to your home and regard yourself 
as relieved from all active duty. : 

2. Advise the Bureau of Navigation immediately upon your 
arrival home, giving the date thereof, and also your full address. 

3. The Bureau takes this opportunity to thank you for the 
faithful and patriotic services you have rendered for your coun- 


try in the war with Germany. 
(Signed) Harris LANNING 


December 26, 1918 


Susyect: Naval Aviator designation for Lieut. (j.g.) F.T. Davison. 
Enclosure: Naval Aviation Appointment. 


1. It is requested that the above named officer be designated 
a Naval Aviator. He organized in 1916 the Davison Unit and 
taught about thirty men to fly, who were subsequently com- 
missioned when the United States went into the war. During 
1917 he served at the head of the Huntington Unit on Long 
Island, having been commissioned in March of that year as 
Lieutenant (junior grade). His work consisted of training Naval 
Aviators, but before he himself was able to complete the regular 
tests for Naval Aviator he met with an airplane accident in line 
of duty, and has been incapacitated ever since. 

2. In view of this officer’s services, however, and the fact that 
he has had a considerable number of hours in the air, it is re- 
quested that he may be designated a Naval Aviator, and the 
enclosure be properly signed and returned. 


(Signed) N. E. Irwin 


No one was more competent to appraise the services 
of Trubee Davison than Lieutenant Commander E. O. 
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McDonnell. In a report prepared after the war, he had 
this to say: 


As commanding officer of the First Yale Unit at Palm Beach, 
Florida, and Huntington, Long Island, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of those interested to the work done by the members of the 
Unit and particularly to the organizer who was responsible for 
its success, Lieut. (j.g.) F. Trubee Davison. The Unit was com- 
posed of 29 men, 27 of them being Yale men. The idea was 
developed and the start given by Lieutenant Davison. He 
picked his members from the flower of Yale College and in pick- 
ing them showed rare judgment and foresight, selecting those 
who from their past performances in athletics or other college 
activities, and from his own knowledge of their character and 
ability, he knew to be of the stuff to make gallant fighters and 
who proved to be officers and gentlemen in all respects. 

About September first, after three or four months training, 
the Navy had at its disposal twenty-six naval aviators who were 
trained as thoroughly as possible with the means available in | 
the United States. These men were the nucleus of Naval Avia- 
tion at that time and represented the finest types of American 
manhood. This was all with practically no expense to the Navy 
and had been done largely through the personal efforts of 
Lieutenant Davison. Upon the completion of his training and 
while taking his test as a naval aviator, Lieutenant Davison fell 
in a seaplane and nearly lost his life, receiving serious injuries 
from which he has not yet recovered. 

No one group of men in the Army or Navy, in my opinion, 
made a record equal to that of the First Yale Unit. The credit 
belongs largely to Lieutenant Davison, and also, in no small 
measure to Mr. Lewis S. Thompson. In my judgment, Lieut. 
Davison made one of the best individual efforts of the war. 


Captain Hutch I. Cone (now Rear Admiral) who com- 
manded the United States Aviation Forces, Foreign 
Service, until he was badly injured in a torpedoed steamer, 
wrote as follows: | 


I have recommended Mr. Trubee Davison for the Distin- 
guished Service Medal and the citation which I have forwarded 
reads as follows: 
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This officer was responsible for the organization of the First Yale 
Aviation Unit of twenty-nine aviators who were later enrolled in the 
Naval Reserve Flying Corps. The remarkable success of this unit 
operating under the most difficult conditions was almost entirely due 
to the loyal, efficient, and patriotic efforts of Lieutenant Davison. 
This group of aviators formed the nucleus of the first Naval Reserve 
Flying Corps and, in fact, may be considered as the nucleus from which 
the U.S. Naval Aviation Forces, Foreign Service, afterwards grew. 
Three of these young officers were killed overseas, two being shot down 
in action, Nearly all of them distinguished themselves, and the fact 
that the group was placed at the disposal of the Navy was very largely 
due to the efforts of Lieutenant Davison. He himself was seriously 
injured while flying in the United States, preparatory to going over- 
seas. Lieutenant Davison was an example of courage and loyal devo- 
tion to duty, and his indomitable will and courageous spirit inspired 
his contemporaries to deeds of glory. 


While I have never met Mr. Davison, his splendid work in 
preparation before the war and example of patriotism all 
through it is sufficient for me to know what a splendid man he 
must be. The unusual services rendered me by those officers of 
the Yale Unit prompted me to recommend him for the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, in the hope that I might repay in part 
the obligation that I owe to him as well as to the group of 
officers that he was so instrumental in preparing for war. 


These sentiments were strongly endorsed by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the American Naval Forces in Euro- 
pean waters. He expressed himself personally in a letter 
to Mr. H. P. Davison. 


U.S Navat War CoLece 
Newport, Ruope Isitanp 
22 Fuly, 1919 
My pear Mr. Davison: 

I am deeply appreciative of the trouble you have taken in 
sending me the notes, relative to the Naval Aviation Unit or- 
ganized by your son, and I am more impressed than ever by the 
splendid services which he has rendered the Government. 

I have recommended your son for the Distinguished Service 
Medal as a token of the country’s appreciation of his magnificent 
work. Furthermore, I propose to use my utmost influence to see 
that this recommendation is accepted. 
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Please accept my sincere congratulations for the manner in 
which your boy has not only upheld the highest traditions of the 
Naval Service, but has actually established new traditions for 
those who follow us to live up to. 

Cordially yours 
Wm. S. Sims, Rear Admiral, U.S. Navy 


For publication, Admiral Sims, who has never been 
given to flattery, wrote in his book ‘The Victory at Sea’: 


American naval aviation had a romantic beginning; indeed, 
the development of our air service from almost nothing to a 
force which, in European waters, comprised 2,500 officers and 
22,000 men, is one of the great accomplishments of the war. It 
was very largely the outcome of civilian enterprise and civilian 
public spirit. In describing our sub-chasers I have already paid 
tribute to the splendid qualities of reserve officers; and our 
indebtedness to this type of citizen was equally great in the 
aviation service. I can pay no finer tribute to American youth | 
than to say that the great aircraft force which was ultimately 
assembled in Europe had its beginnings in a small group of 
undergraduates at Yale University. . . . This group of college 
boys acted entirely on their own initiative. While the United 
States was still at peace, encouraged only by their parents and a 
few friends, they took up the study of aviation. It was their 
conviction that the United States would certainly get into the 
war, and they selected this branch as the one in which they 
could render greatest service to their country. . . . 


After he was released from the service, Archie 
McIlwaine expressed his own feelings in a letter to Trubee. 
It was one of many letters written by members of the Unit 
who spoke from the heart and quite spontaneously. 


My DEAR TRUBEE: 

While abroad I was admirably situated to have a look at the 
whole naval aviation layout. Stationed first at Moutchic School 
through which all pilots passed; later joining the Northern 
Bombing Group, making several trips to England; stationed at 
Paris headquarters — all these assignments enabled me to get 
a pretty comprehensive idea of our activities abroad. 
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In all these various activities were men of the First Naval 
Unit which you organized, holding positions of authority. The 
men were eminently qualified to hold down these jobs because 
in their early training they had been well grounded. There was, 
furthermore, an ‘esprit de corps’ formed during their period of 
training which the members felt should be kept intact through- 
out, and each individual was keen to do his part well in order to 
live up to the traditions of the original unit. 

Out of twenty men abroad the Unit furnished three command- 
ing officers, five chief pilots and six squadron or flight commanders. 
Three were active either as heads of departments at air stations 
or headquarters, and three gave their all. The above men were 
scattered throughout England, France, Belgium and Italy, and 
their work was good. 

The fact that their work was good is due to your energy in 
organizing the First Volunteer Naval Aviation Unit, and your 
ability to carry the venture to a successful conclusion. I should 
like to go on record as saying that to you more than to any other 
single individual is credit due for the development of naval 
aviation. 

In conclusion I want to express my appreciation for your 
many kindnesses and admiration for your ability. 


John Vorys admirably voiced the conviction of all the 
others when he stated: 


From start to finish, Trubee was head of the Unit. In sickness, 
in health, whether he lined us up for muster or kept us informed 
or inspired by information concerning the rest, he never lost his 
hold on the leadership of the Unit. From the time he first con- 
ceived the idea, through the slow work of the first summer; 
through his own training, his plans ahead, his executive work, 
his heart-breaking accident and the months of comparative in- 
activity that followed, he was C.O. of the Unit, which after 
September, 1917, consisted only of a reputation, a spirit and an 
opportunity. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE GIRLS’ RADIO UNIT 


You may have noted, in one of the fragmentary memoirs 
already quoted, a reference to ‘the 12.30 Club’ and the 
invasions of the radio house by hungry aviators in search 
of surplus candy or stray sandwiches. Another mention 
reads, ‘The custom of milk-shakes was kept up by the 
12.30 Club. This consisted of the girls of the wireless class 
and certain members of the Unit who would all proceed 
to Huntington and get milk-shakes when the girls had 
finished their morning lessons.’ 

It is also recorded that ‘about this time the Girls’ Radio 
Unit, founded by Alice, was working under the direction 
of “Radio” Stewart, and the famous 12.30 Club came 
into being. The charter members were Al Sturtevant, 
““Di” Gates, Dave Ingalls, and Bob Lovett, also John 
Vorys. John hada pretty little trick of joining forces with 
Bob Lovett and Adele and making the trip to town with 
them. This amused the others, not including Bob.’ 

It must not be inferred from this that the Girls’ Radio 
Unit concerned itself with entertaining the young gentle- 
men of the air station. The latter were merely tolerated 
when they did not interfere with a program of strictly 
business. The Radio Class made its own record of war 
service as an organization highly trained and singularly 
useful. The present writer found it somewhat difficult to 
obtain all the information desired. The young ladies were 
disinclined to contribute to this record the story of their 
work in detail. In this they differed from their comrades 
of the First Yale Unit. The well-known vanity of the 
sterner sex? Interpret it as you like. Far be it from me to 
suggest an invidious comparison. 


abel 
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In April, 1917, Mrs. H. P. Davison organized a small 
class in wireless telegraphy. The students were the Misses 
Adele Q. Brown, Alice T. Davison, Alice DeLamar, 
Elizabeth C. Frank, Evangeline Johnson, Priscilla A. 
Murdock, and Harriott Ransom, They were very much 
in earnest about it, desiring to obtain a thorough training 
in radio in order that they might be able to replace men 
operators in land stations and relieve them for duty in 
ships and overseas. This was the spirit of the hour, to 
mobilize resources in the most effective manner and not 
stand idly by. 

How this group of girls felt about it had been expressed 
by Alice Davison in a letter written to her family from 
school at Catonsville when war was imminent: 


Well, this certainly does look serious, doesn’t it? I can’t tell 
you how I hate to be shut up here now, when all this is going on. 
In case of war, I am not going to stay here, am I? A great many 
Western girls are fully planning to leave, as their families don’t 
want to be separated by such a distance. What would happen 
to the Unit? ... Really I can’t stay at school if there is war. 
Please, please keep me informed on what is going on in the 
world. 


From April until June, the radio class met daily in New 
York and received code instruction from Mr. Harry 
Chadwick, chief code instructor of the Marconi School. 
In June the class transferred its base to Huntington where 
it established friendly relations with the Aviation Unit 
and in a manner of speaking, joined hands with it. 
‘Radio’ Stewart undertook the instructional courses and 
the members of the Unit were permitted to display a 
technical and sociable interest so long as they did not 
interfere with the daily routine. The girls’ class made use 
of the radio house and apparatus of the air station. 

Here they continued to practice code and to learn how 
to use the instruments. They progressed with unusual 
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aptitude and facility. By the end of the summer all of 
them were able to receive at the rate of twenty-five words 
a minute and some could take messages with accuracy at 
thirty-six words a minute. The first-class commercial 
operator is required to handle only twenty words a 
roinute in order to qualify for a license. It is therefore 
obvious that these young ladies had been well taught and 
were diligent pupils. 

On August 31st they finished the course with Mr. 
Stewart and adjourned for a brief vacation before resum- 
ing work in New York. They had the highest hopes of 
being enlisted in the government service which was de- 
sperately in need of skilled radio operators. These hopes 
seemed justified when, on September 15th, they took the 
oath of allegiance at Hunter’s College before beginning 
an advanced course in the theory of wireless telegraphy 
under Professor Lewis D. Hill of Harvard. Mr. Chadwick 
resumed the supervision of their code practice. 

In December, Alice Davison, Elizabeth Frank, Harriott 
Ransom and Adele Brown passed the ordeal of the final 
examinations at the New York Custom House and thereby 
obtained their licenses as first-grade commercial radio 
operators. Alice DeLamar and Evangeline Johnson did 
not take this test with the others and dropped out of the 
class at this time because they had become more inter- 
ested in other fields of war work. 

This examination for licenses was searching and difficult. 
It consisted of a long written test on the theory and 
practice of radio, with diagrams, and demanded also a 
knowledge of service regulations. Added to this was a 
five minute code test transmitted by an automatic sender 
at the rate of twenty words a minute. 

There followed disappointment and anti-climax. After 
nine months of hard work, these competent girls, who 
were equipped to undertake any kind of operator’s duties, 
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found it difficult to obtain employment. Masculine stu- 
pidity conspired to thwart them. The Navy Department 
although it was enlisting women as yeomen or clerks, had 
ruled that they could not be utilized as radio operators. 
This was a bitter blow. The naval service had been the 
natural goal of the girls’ ambitions. 

Undismayed, however, they began to look elsewhere. 
It was not in them to knuckle under and let their valuable 
training go to waste. The Misses Davison, Ransom, and 
Brown found temporary work as code instructors of a 
class of women at Hunter’s College in connection with 
Professor Hill’s theoretical teaching. This engaged their 
time and energies through the winter. 

At length it developed that the Army Signal Corps was 
in need of women wireless operators to be used as in- 
spectors in the factories where orders had been placed for 
apparatus. This was not at all the sort of duty the girls 
had hoped to perform. Their proficiency in code seemed 
to be thrown away and it was hard to find a thrill within 
the walls of a factory. But they were honestly happy to 
be of service and this was the only opportunity that 
offered itself. 

In June, 1918, the five members of the class were as- 
signed to various factories by the Signal Corps with the 
impressive title of ‘Inspector of Airplanes and Airplane 
Engines, Signal Service-at-large.’ The salary was equally 
impressive, $1050 per annum. The work of one of these 
inspectors consisted of careful examination and testing 
of every finished article or part listed on an Army order 
before it left the factory. The girls found it interesting, in 
spite of their forebodings, and their technical training 
made it fairly easy. 

Alice Davison went first to the Edison Lamp Works of 
the General Electric Company at Harrison, New Jersey, 
where accumulators were made for the Signal Corps. She 
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was soon transferred to the plant of the Lee DeForest 

Company in New York where trench radio sets were 

manufactured. Here she remained until after the Armis- 

tice. Miss Frank was also sent first to Harrison and later 

to the Western Electric Company in New York where 

vacuum tubes were turned out for Army use. She was 

then moved to the DeForest Company and finally to the , 
Liberty Electric Corporation in Rochester, New York, 

where she tested the 200 to 300 meter radio trench sets. 

This service continued until December. 

Harriott Ransom was an inspector with the General 
Electric Company at Harrison, and the Western Electric 
Company, New York, and was retained in the service 
until January, 1919. Priscilla Murdock’s course of duty 
resembled these others, at Harrison, New Jersey, and the 
DeForest plant in which she was kept until after the 
Armistice. Adele Brown divided her time between the 
Harrison Branch of the General Electric Company and 
the Newark factory where different patterns of lights and 
search-lights were manufactured for the army. She was 
mustered out in January when the last consignment of 
vacuum tubes had been inspected. 

During their terms of service there had been a depart- 
mental change in the supervision under which these in- 
spectors worked. Officially they were transferred from the 
Signal Corps to the Bureau of Aircraft Production, but 
this did not affect the nature of their duties, and they 
carried on as before. They had managed to keep together 
by living in the Davison house at 690 Park Avenue through 
the summer and commuting to their several factories. 
This was a pleasant, congenial arrangement in which 
Mrs. Ransom played an admirable part as chaperon and 
housekeeper. They had their evenings for rest and play 
after days of labor that were often long and always re- 
quired their utmost skill and vigilance. . 
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It was a satisfactory, memorable experience for every 
one of these girls. They were filled with the high morale 
of helping to win the war. Instead of diffusing their efforts 
in bustling about on business of no great importance, they 
found a practical focus and never lost sight of it. With 
them it was a matter of getting down to brass tacks. It 
was also an education in the essentials of true democracy, 
learning to know other folks, working with them side by 
side, and asking no favors. If Mrs. H. P. Davison had 
good reason to be proud of her partnership in the Yale 
Unit, she was justified also in feeling gratified with the 
inception and accomplishments of the sister organization, 
the Girls’ Radio Class. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
AU REVOIR TO THE COLONEL 


How could the episode of the Bromo horse be held against 
the benevolent Colonel when he was telling the Navy 
Department such grand things about his boys? On June 
26th he wrote the following letter to the Honorable 
Josephus Daniels: 


My pear Mr. SECRETARY: 

Within a short time we expect to turn over to your Depart- 
ment twenty-eight qualified Naval Aviators. These young men 
have not neglected a moment of their time and have been under 
forced draught since March 28th when we left New York for 
our station at West Palm Beach, Florida. We arise at four- 
thirty and work through a day that closes at seven, and have one 
rest interval of thirty minutes. During this time, I would like to 
mention, there are two roll calls each day, and not once has there 
been a member that did not answer to his name which shows, 
in a small way, the spirit of the organization. 

Several gentlemen associated themselves with me to finance 
the operations of this Detachment and we have done our work 
with one point only in view, and that was to develop these men 
to the highest point of efficiency at the earliest possible moment. 
We have quartered them well and their food has been of the best 
so that today each man is as hard as a rock, weighs more than 
when he started, is in wonderful spirits and ready for any work 
that he may be called upon to perform. 

You will have, Sir, a magnificent group of exceptionally intel- 
ligent and able men. I am pleased to tell you that we have about 
finished a hard job and have done it well. The gentlemen who 
have associated themselves with me in this undertaking have 
expressed themselves that as we have done this business for the 
benefit of the Government, the Government should and would 
reimburse them, in a certain measure, for the advances they 
have made. I shall feel obliged to you if you will give me an 
expression of your opinion. We have kept our accounts rigidly 
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and our flight reports accurately so that in case you should care 
to inspect them I can have them placed before you in short 
order. The property here is under lease to me until November 
first. We have expended on it about $50,000 in improvements 
and it is a first class aviation plant. I think that we might 
continue it as a going concern and should your Department care 
to consider it, I should be pleased to give you the full details. 


The members of the Unit were really a modest lot, and 
this eulogy would have made them blush. The Colonel’s 
attitude had a parental tinge. Therefore he was justified 
in praising them to his heart’s content. The question of 
reimbursement, as mentioned in this letter, had been previ- 
ously raised. Mr. Davison had personally taken it up 
with the Navy Department as a proper subject of dis- 
cussion. During these last weeks at Huntington, the Unit, 
as an organization, was almost ready to disband and 
scatter. Now that the Colonel has called attention to the 
matter in his letter to the Secretary, it seems advisable 
to finish the story of the financial transactions of the Unit. 
The various details belong together. 

There was no intention of forcing the issue of reim- 
bursement. It was an implied obligation on the part of 
the Government. Secretary Daniels had recognized it as 
such during Trubee Davison’s first interview with him in 
February, 1917. Now, however, the Secretary saw fit to 
change his point of view and he so replied to Colonel 
Thompson. This prompted Trubee to write to Rear 
Admiral Peary, on July 6th: 


Dear ADMIRAL: 

We are having a little controversy with Secretary Daniels 
in regard to reimbursement for expenses incurred during our 
recent training. You were present when my brother and myself, 
on February sth, explained our plans to the Secretary and 
Admiral Benson. At the end of the interview I told him that we 
would expect to be properly reimbursed if called upon by the 
Navy, to which (as my brother and myself remember) he 
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definitely agreed, as did also Admiral Benson. I would appre- 
ciate it very much if you could verify this for me. Iam enclosing 
a short statement of my own recollection of the incident and also 
a similar one written by my brother. 


Trubee’s signed memorandum read as follows: 


Huntincton, Lone Istanp, N.Y. 
July sth, 1917 

After telling the Secretary (Daniels) and Admiral Benson, in 
the presence of my brother and Rear Admiral Robert E. Peary, 
what we could do by way of training for naval aviation at West 
Palm Beach, if called upon by the Navy, I said that we would 
expect, if called upon, to be suitably reimbursed some time for 
any expenses incurred. With this the Secretary and Admiral 
Benson definitely agreed. This part of the conversation came 
at the end of the interview. 


Harry Davison contributed this bit of testimony: 


We had a long talk first and, then, with regard to the finan- — 
cial arrangements, my brother, Trubee, said to Secretary 
Daniels, “I think it is perfectly fair to assume that the Govern- 
ment will reimburse us for all the necessary expenses which we 
may incur.” Then the Secretary turned to Admiral Benson and 
said, “I think it is perfectly fair to assume, don’t you, Admiral?’ 
And the Admiral said, ‘Yes.’ And then the Secretary turned to 
Trubee and said, ‘Yes, I think it is perfectly fair to assume you 
will be paid back all necessary expenses some time in the future.’ 


No further effort was made to collect from the Govern- 
ment. The Secretary remained unresponsive and un- 
convinced. He was thinking in terms of billions. At Palm 
Beach and Huntington, the Unit had ceased to bea private 
enterprise. Its members belonged to the United States 
Navy and were under the command of a regular officer 
detailed for that purpose. And yet the backers were left 
to pay all the bills. It was a curious situation, to say the 
least. 

Colonel Thompson took it cheerfully, as did the other 
contributors to the funds. As soon as the Unit had ceased 
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to use the Huntington station and equipment, he sent a 
telegram to the Secretary of the Navy which heaped coals 
of fire upon that gentleman’s head. 


The subscribers to the fund which had been used to develop 
and maintain the Flying Corps Detachment desire to present 
to the United States Navy all of their airplanes and equipment. 
The value is about one hundred thousand dollars and it can be 
put at your disposal immediately. 


Stirred by this generous gift, the Government turned 
spendthrift and paid over the sum of one dollar in full 
settlement. This fiscal transaction required several 
months before the check was sent to Colonel Thompson. 
The dollar had to be apportioned among the several 
bureaus in the complicated system by which aircraft 
construction was carried on. Finally the voucher was 
endorsed with the following specifications: 


Division of Cost: The division of cost shall be as follows: 


Borean.of Ce ice ounider stem lak Sos os har ees $ .15 
Maveanot i, bo under ier 22.05 ses ss ee aces va ah 65 
Batcdutom sare Uy sinderitemry i. 2 sis. 1 Sotto? ee 20 

WETS T Soe (ith Tees a Sh ann SR ae PA age $1.00 


Here was one instance in the management of the war 
where the Government made a dollar go a long way. 
Colonel Thompson felt so opulent with this fortune in his 
pocket that if Bromo had been entered in another race 
he would have plunged every last cent of it. 

He thanked his stars that he had heard the end of his 
sale of surplus property. In this, however, he was sadly 
mistaken. There was a sequel which concerned four 
aeroplane motors that had not been included in the bar- 
gain because of delayed delivery from the factory. They 
were placed in storage at the Colonel’s Red Bank place. 
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How he offered them to the Navy Department for $10,000 
and received word that it had been decided to pay him 
£33,938 is described in a letter to Mr. Wigren: 


F When I reached New York it was any odds that pneumonia 
had me just where she wanted me, and I was a very sick man all 
the time while north. This is the explanation of why I didn’t 
give myself the pleasure of seeing you. Just as soon as I was able 
to move, I came south with Payne Whitney and nearly passed 
away with the dreadful conditions we encountered. Had about 
three weeks of as tough a time as a fellow could, but at the 
present moment the old man is himself again and as chipper as 
a jay-bird. I saw Rock in New York, looking like the devil and 
worked down to a skeleton, but his soul was full of fire and he 
was going to it as hard as ever. Trubee I saw, too, and he was 
so happy and cheerful! Harry came in also and was looking 
splendidly. Leo Lawrence came in one day but I was asleep and 
they didn’t let me know. That made me so damned mad that I 
had a relapse and busted some Louis Quinze furniture. 

Will you please make some inquiries about the enclosed bills? 
They came from the Navy Department with a hundred letters 
in reference to them. We have sold the motors and as soon as 
they are ready for delivery we can go ahead and settle our 
affairs. ... ‘Snoot’ Brush wrote about the four motors at 
Red Bank and I sent word that they could have the four for 
$10,000, and I received word that they would take them and 
send orders as to shipment. I received a telegram a few days ago 
saying, ‘Contract for $33,938 awarded to you for your aviation 
motors. Telegraph when you will receive cam shafts. Formal 
contract follows. McGowan. Paymaster General, U.S. Navy.’ 

Can you beat that? I am going to let it go until I see what will 
happen. If Director General McAdoo and Doc Garfield fix it so 
you can’t possibly live way up yonder in the frozen North, get 
aboard the boat and come down and pay me a visit at Sunny 
Hill. I hope you are as slick as a mole and things are going just 
as you wish. 


The Colonel’s final accounting was deferred until some 
time after the Unit had been dissolved. Various odds and 
ends of expenditures had to be cleaned up. The business- 
like document is inserted herewith. 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS OF THE 


AERIAL Coast Patrot — Unir No. 1 
May 3IsT, 1918 


RECEIPTS 
By Subscriptions: 
JaP2 Morgan & Co, oie. se $100,000.00 
eos LOM PSONG .cemosho. oe as 25,000.00 
Ko ater srs eC ees som 25,000.00 
WAVACWVY MINE F nL oe sates 25,000.00 
Wire Co age piace cs ia tee 1,000.00 
pe hl 9 GV Una tea eee ae eae a 25,000.00 
DirceVicise Read ee ae 10,000.00 
Rise liovettns eer ss ccs whe 2,000.00 
sted RET ote ear errr 10,000.00 
Beal ate Dolan). ua voces. ate 5,000.00 
is TER tel’ Wire ha Rie acer ey Bele ees 1,000.00 
BAD Paanna Irs .-/0 cies 15,000.00 
Wate. ireland 62755. scsk 2,000.00 
By Interest on Bank Balances............ 
PEG TAU RECEIPT OS artes 5 niece wb e's 5-5 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Huntington Bay, Furnishings............. $5,492.14 
Additions and Improvements to Hangars at 
WY cerpetnt cache. oa ae hese ness 664.33 
ECONO FARES toicle Oe eee lene vim wwe nivlgiest 6,206.16 
puto rure G& Garage Expense... 26 25405 009 99-75 
Clothing, Uniforms and Equipment....... 4,984.04. 
Curtiss Twin F Flying Boat.............. 15,000.00 
Cini See IL OLOES etn yy eke dlesnin she. e-nic vipiees 3,100.00 
ee ee aVAeOM BAAN CAL 25 ois: ono ok be + nays 1,454.96 
Electric Light & Power. Ne cat acre 960.99 
Expenses a/c U.S. Navy Boats. NN Ac 24.25 
Freight & Express: Charges... 2... 6062+ 5,529.81 
SAGO EN OAs Hiei a Dialed 3a, + 4 93010 Ke Sp 5,639.92 
Beer ie XV COSe ee ee eee ae abide 6 cee hye 6,748.80 
Hotel Expenses for members and employees 
at Westibalm- beach... ses. .ss +6 eels ce 18,778.01 


Huntington Bay, Construction Charges.... 36,642.31 
Huntington Bay, Food & Service for mem- 


Pers ANd CMIPIOVCES .. or cad es wine le eet 21,477.88 
Huntington Bay, Property Rental......... 4,000.00 
PMeUtAauce ETeMIUiNS J. sane neg one rs en ees 949-57 
Laundry & Valet Expenses............++ 1,549.31 


$246,000.00 
1,365.18 


$247,365.18 
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Medical Supplies fontac sentation sien ite rere 5.39533 
Miscellaneous Hardware..............+.- 1,603.13 
Miscellaneous Shop Supplies...........-.. 1,880.34 
Motor Parts]. . c.chiwe es ahe eemien« vatee 16,777.48 
Office Furnituresnscncks ote ais ese sme ie 384.52 
Oil epider le A Ms Ae coh haere ae ete 755.82 
Paint & Varnishisnass oe das uke ii centoes 163.09 
Petty Cash ttt reres sitet geile oars. 2 ane 134.68 
Radio & Electrical Equipment............ 1,647.03 
Raw Metals & Metal Work.............. 193.75 
Rescue & Patroh Boats 5 ene nee 1,487.66 
Salaries of Othice Help a5 saws pene 1,530.85 
Salaries‘of Guwardsmeneie atacand arn 2,686.98 
Salaries of Instructoreea, on oe ilesttmn ae 2,426.83 
salaries of Shop Employees. 20 icc... err 2E7OS7 
Stationery & Oihce Supplies, 00. vs..s 425.60 
Telegraph & Telephone Charges......... 1. 1,094.67 
1 Ools:& Accessories Mc 2s opines see 826.13 
Traveling Hopenses.o.0 < .0she occas errs 4,865.46 
Varnish: Removet.y... .csdascwases Paneer 42.00 
horaL, DISBURSEMENTS 4. chow. see 


CASH ONS ELAND Sear cia cite cee eye 


$190,088.75 
575276.43 


$247,365.18 


The above cash balance of $57,276.43 is herewith distributed, pro 


rata, to the various subscribers: 


Je PoaMorgan'& Co. sees: 23,283.10 
LS Dhompeoil ste oe eee 5,820.77 
Geo, 7 Hs Baker [rns sore oorese §,820.77 
Payne W ithiey sa sekatr lok 5,820.77 
AnGat, Sage AV es seein ae 232.83 
Bi Pay DItney acy eaten oe oe 5,820.77 
Mrs Wis, Read peer sae ees 2,328.91 
ROC LOVettie sac. teen 465.66 
Helem f.amcsiw ne 2.928.018 
HH, Yale: Dolan. ee 1,164.17 
Pirates soe te eee 232.83 
Fi Vit lannas:| force aa 35492.47 
Kate Trelandss 1.0) See 465.67 

$57,276.43 


Lewis S. THompson, 
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It had been far more than a business job for Colonel 
Thompson. He had made lasting friendships and had won 
the affectionate regard and admiration of every man in the 
organization. After they had been widely scattered by 
land and sea, they kept him in mind and wrote to tell what 
they were doing and to express and repeat their gratitude 
for his interest in behalf of the Unit. Here are a few 
samples, picked out at random from a mass of similar 
letters: 


Mrs. Walker and I said to our son Sam, ‘We are going to 
write our thanks to Colonel Thompson for all his kindness to 
you since last March.” He replied, ‘You cannot make the letter 
strong enough.’ So I am here expressing to you our personal 
feelings. What can we say to show our appreciation? Just a 
thank you from our hearts; you must read the rest between the 
lines. 


My son has just spent Sunday with me, preparatory to going 
away, and in my numerous talks with him I have been able to 
see just how much you have done for those boys who have been 
under your charge all these months. I know they all appre- 
ciated it, although perhaps at times you may have thought they 
did not. 

For my own part, however, as a father of one of them, I want 
to take this opportunity, although not knowing you personally, 
to express my own feelings in the matter and to assure you that 
if these boys amount to anything over on the other side, as 1 am 
sure they will, a great deal of what they accomplish will be due 
to the hard work and care which you have exercised in instilling 
into them the right spirit and the right instructions. 

Hoping that some time I may have the pleasure of meeting 
you, I am 

Very sincerely yours 
C. L. SturTEVANT 


Colonel, I can never thank you enough or tell you how much 
I appreciate everything you did for me and the Unit. I cer- 
tainly am proud every time any one asks me where I trained 
and I tell them at Huntington. The work done there was appre- 
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ciated a good deal more here in Washington than most of the 
Navy men show on the outside. 


I simply must write you a letter in which I shall try, in the 
most painless way, to force on you some of the appreciation that 
I have for your kindness and generosity. It seems to me that 
your loyalty to the cause and your big-heartedness are two 
things that I ought never to try to express in words. Therefore, 
before I go, let me speak for others as well as myself. You have 
set an example for us which we wi// live up to. You gave us a 
reputation which we all cherish. In fact, you made it possible 
for us to be the best unit in the whole outfit. What we owe you 
will be repaid to you by what we prove in this war. Remember, 
we are your boys, and we're all devoted to you. 

We never assemble anywhere without a word about ‘the 
Colonel.’ We never go to other camps without feeling, ‘I wish 
the Colonel were here,’ as though your very presence would 
make the place like Huntington. 

I can’t thank you enough for those months at Palm Beach. 
Every moment is precious to me in its wealth of friendships and 
valuable experiences. Well, enough of the gush, Colonel, be- 
cause I know you don’t like it, but I do want you to know that 
I realize it all. You will Aear from that crowd before long, and 
it must be a great satisfaction to you that you made it possible. 


My orders came this morning and I want to write you an 
au revoir and to thank you for all you have done for us this past 
six months. I can’t tell you how I appreciate the way you have 
pleas in this thing, body and soul, and I can but express my 
thanks. 


CHAPTER XVII 
BAY SHORE AND ROCKAWAY 


Tuus far in the story it has been possible to consider the 
Unit as a group held together by a single purpose and 
working toward a common end. It was all for one and one 
for all. Henceforth they were to steer divergent courses 
and to be found in almost every tide and current of the 
war. To follow them and describe what they severally 
did is not to glorify the individual nor to exploit the per- 
sonal achievement beyond its dues. To these twenty-odd 
aviators was vouchsafed an amazing variety of experi- 
ences and duties. They were conspicuously useful in 
organizing and promoting the whole program of naval 
aviation at home. They performed similar services 
abroad, from the Adriatic to Brazil, from the North Sea 
to the Bay of Biscay. 

Youthful as they were, three were made lieutenant 
commanders, and twenty-one senior lieutenants, while 
only four retained their original commissioned rank as 
ensigns. Of these two were killed before promotion was 
conferred and another seriously injured. The list of 
decorations and other honors was a brilliant one. They 
included rewards of merit from the governments of France, 
England, Italy, and the United States. All this signified 
that the fundamental training had been sound and that 
the need for such men was imperative. 

A record in detail of the activities of the Unit is, to a 
large extent, a history of naval aviation in the war. It can 
be said for such a volume as this that no other attempt has 
been made to amplify the subject and to present its mani- 
fold aspects. Naval aviation was a dramatic phase of the 
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American endeavor to do tremendous things in a race 
against time, to send millions of men to France, to build 
thousands of merchant ships, to cover the sky with 
aeroplanes and the sea with destroyers and sub-chasers. 
Amid a welter of waste and haste, the personnel of the 
regular Navy went about its business with traditional 
efficiency. It knew how to handle the blue-water job of 
convoy and escort duty, of training recruits, of operating 
with the Grand Fleet or laying a mine barrage across the 
North Sea, of cruising in all weathers with the hard- 
driven destroyer divisions from the Queenstown base, or 
manning the yachts that went rolling out of Brest. 

The air service, however, was a problem of an exasper- 
ating war in which the German submarines had played the 
devil with all naval doctrines. At its wit’s ends, the 
American Navy Department soon found that anybody 
who knew anything about aviation was worth his weight 
in gold. Stations had to be created and set going along 
the home coasts, besides which the plans in the war zone 
were conceived on a magnificently elaborate scale. De- 
scribing the operations abroad, Lieutenant Commander 
Edwards says: 


The building up of the personnel and equipment was but a 
part of the task; the men and the machines must be housed, 
landing fields and repair shops be provided — in fact, every- 
thing necessary to render offensive operations possible. This 
meant the construction of bases. Some idea of what this 
“digging in’ process was may be obtained by the realization 
that it involved the use of 21,384,000 feet of lumber, or sufficient 
to build a boardwalk four feet wide from New York to the island 
of Malta, a distance of 4,127 miles; that the total cubical con- 
tents of all structures erected, if assembled and made into one, 
would represent a box in which ten Woolworth Buildings could 
be housed; that 500 miles of telephone wires were run and 
hangars were assembled sufficient to cover forty city blocks if 
made into one. The total appraised value of all this construction 
work was approximately $11,250,000 — the total sum expended 
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in aviation was $52,256,398 —a large sum of money, but an 
investment which would, I think, have returned us handsome 
dividends had the war continued. Indeed, by the summer of 
1918 we began to see and feel the results of our efforts, for eleven 
stations had been built, of which six were in operating commis- 
sion with planes which had been borrowed from our Allies. 
Twenty-seven air stations were provided for, of which eighteen 
were in France, five in Ireland, two in Italy and two in England. 
The air service was operating more than 400 aeroplanes and 
seaplanes, 50 kite balloons and 3 dirigibles. It had to its credit a 
total of 22,000 flights and had patrolled over 800,000 nautical 
miles. 

So much for the demands of Admiral Sims and the 
Allied War Council. To a large extent the men, equip- 
ment, and material had to be supplied from the United 
States. And a coast patrol system had to be built up and 
maintained not only for training purposes but also to 
quiet the nerves of a populace which saw German sub- 
marines in its sleep and expected flocks of them to harry 
the coast from Portland, Maine, to Key West. In the 
same way New England seashore cottages had been 
emptied during the Spanish War for fear Admiral Cer- 
vera’s cruisers might waste expensive projectiles on them. 

For all these reasons it was decided by the Navy De- 
partment to divide the Yale Unit between home and 
foreign service. One line of duty was as important as the 
other. Ten times the number of trained young aviation 
officers would not have been enough. By force of neces- 
sity, these few young men were pitched into tasks that 
appeared too large for them, but they proceeded to eat 
up the work. Some were later recalled from overseas to 
pass along the experience gained at the front. Others were 
shifted to positions of greater responsibility. In fact, they 
were so frequently going somewhere else that the present 
writer finds it difficult to untangle the threads of their 
separate careers and weave them into a coherent design 
against the confused and turbulent background of the war. 
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The exodus from Huntington began during the first 
week of August. Conflicting reports and unauthorized 
‘dope’ had kept the Unit in a state of uneasy suspense. 
On July 31st, Foster Rockwell was writing to Dave 
McCulloch, ‘Vorys and Sturtevant will get orders to go 
to Squantum, Massachusetts. Gates and Lovett have 
passed and will stay here and instruct on the Rs, three of 
which are now here. No one will go abroad for a couple 
of months, according to the latest rumor.’ 

This melancholy forecast was knocked galley-west only 
three days later when Colonel Thompson rushed down to 
the beach and waved a telegram. He registered excite- 
ment. This was unusual. As a rule, he was the kind of 
man who could hold four aces without betraying the 
slightest emotion. He had great news to announce. The 
Unit had received its first sailing orders from the Bureau 
of Navigation. The Boss was about to abdicate. His 
‘young ducks’ were ready to try their wings. 

Who would be sent abroad? This was the eager query. 
They were all crazy to go. Lovett and Gates were the 
first two selected for duty overseas, sailing on August 15th. 
They were envied and congratulated. A few days previous 
to this, Lieutenant McDonnell had recommended them 
for promotion in the following letter to the Supervisor, 


NUR CE.G.: 


Ensign Gates and Lovett have qualified as naval aviators. 
These two officers have been leaders in every way among the 
twenty-nine students of this detachment. They have displayed 
ability, alertness, and keen interest in their work, Both have 
done very well in theoretical and practical aeronautic work, and 
then have been in charge of seaplanes with groups of students 
under them. It would be a good example and incentive among 
the other students of this detachment and would show that 
exceptional ability and industry will be rewarded. They have 
both qualified in professional examination on line subjects, a 
copy of which is enclosed. 
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Both officers have had over one hundred hours flying as pilots 
and have been on duty as instructors, and they are capable of 
taking charge of a flying school. I recommend that they be 
advanced immediately to the rank of Lieutenant (j.g.) in the 
Naval Reserve Flying Corps. 


The recommendation was approved and the two 
officers received their promotions under date of Septem- 
beri 7, {1917: 

Five men were sent to the station of the New York 
Naval Militia at Bay Shore. These were Amés, Ditman, 
Gould, Brown, and Rockefeller. They took it like good 
sportsmen. It was all in the day’s work. The others 
received their orders at intervals through August and well 
into September. Curtis Read, Bartow Read, and Kenneth 
MacLeish went to Hampton Roads where Dr. McAlpin 
kept them company and Lieutenant McDonnell joined 
them. Sturtevant and Vorys sailed for France via 
England on September 14th. A group of seven followed 
them on the 23d, Walker, Smith, McIlwaine, Coombe, 
Landon, Ingalls, and Beach. Farwell was assigned to the 
naval aviation detachment at Buffalo which consisted of 
the Second Yale Unit organized by Ganson Depew. 

Harry Davison went to Newport as the officer in charge 
of enlistments, and was transferred to Hampton Roads a 
month later. Graham Brush proceeded to Washington 
as a technical expert in the Bureau of Steam Engineering. 
Oliver James was also given a desk in the Navy Depart- 
ment as assistant to Lieutenant E. F. Johnson who was 
in general charge of the flight schools. Thompson was 
made executive officer at the Naval Aviation Ground 
School at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Lynch and Lawrence were ordered to the station at 
Squantum, Massachusetts, and from thence to Rockaway 
Beach. Ireland’s commission as ensign was delayed 
because of clerical errors in handling his papers in the 
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Bureau of Navigation. At home on waiting orders, he 
was sent to Hampton Roads on October 17th. Foster 
Rockwell found scope for his energies in the Red Cross 
under Mr. H. P. Davison. 

Bay Shore was the first station to which members of 
the Unit were assigned for active duty. It meant hard, 
inglorious work that was often disheartening. A dreary 
place to spend the winter, the harbor frozen and flying 
impossible, while a perfectly good war was going on and 
one’s comrades were in the thick of it! The Bay Shore 
and Rockaway Beach stations were typical of the efforts 
to create a coast patrol system at short notice with an 
untrained personnel and insufficient material and equip- 
ment. Excellent experience, but apt to wear the best 
disposition to a frazzle. Even “Alphy’ Ames had his dark 
hours of pessimism before he finally escaped to help 
Admiral Sims win the war in London. The reminiscences 
of A. Ames, Esq., include a chapter on Bay Shore. He 
was not favorably impressed. This may be conjectured 
by what he has to say: 


At first sight it seemed a hopeless proposition, but with the 
war spirit in everybody, it didn’t take long for a new arrival to 
feel more cheerful about the future of the station. The aviation 
supplies amounted to practically nothing. The buildings and 
hangars were totally inadequate. The enlisted personnel lived 
all over the town and in a large hotel rented by the Government. 
The officers had to find their own quarters. 

There was no regular supply officer or an engineer officer. 
This oversight handicapped the station more than anything 
else. In other words Bay Shore tried to run for six months 
without one of the cardinal factors of a military organization. 
The fact that the Unit at Huntington was equipped with enough 
spare parts to keep all their machines going at full speed makes 
it hard to understand why a regular naval station, after a half 
year of the war, lacked the materials necessary to keep a few 
machines in the air part of the time. 

The commanding officer was Lieutenant A. C. Read who later 
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flew the NC-4 across the Atlantic. He was the only officer at 
the station who had seen much actual air service. His subordi- 
nates were from the Naval Militia and the National Naval 
Volunteers. Only two of them had done any flying. Several 
were first-class leaders, however, among them R. M. Poor and 
Philip A. Cusachs, who were also delightful men personally. 
They had a great deal to do with building up the station to a 
condition of efficiency. A lot of the enlisted force were college 
men who wanted to learn to fly. 

I was an instructor in flying. Albert Ditman had a similar 
job, but he took on some technical duties, plane construction 
and ordnance work. Erl Gould carried on as a sort of impromptu 
engineer officer. Not to be outdone, I let them wish on me 
the supply department, mostly aviation materials. Wells 
Brown and Bill Rockefeller, who turned up a little later, played 
about the same game, instructing and making themselves 
handy in various positions. Lieutenant Read seemed to think 
we were doing the best we could. He kept things moving and 
nobody sulked. I was easily the worst instructor of the lot. 

After a month or so we managed to get in a fair amount of 
flying with what equipment we had. It was a tremendous help 
to get the use of the machines from Huntington. Without them 
we would have spent most of the autumn on the ground. Early 
in October five Aeromarine pontoon machines were added to 
the station. They were worse than nothing. With my class of 
four men, the five machines were good for about ten minutes in 
the air every morning. They were still in the experimental stage. 
We were the goats. 

A shift of officers placed Erl Gould in charge of the flying. 
He took hold of it in fine style and had all kinds of courage and 
initiative. This was in spite of a couple of mishaps which failed 
to shake his nerve. Soon after reporting at Bay Shore, he 
bounced off the water while moving fast and slammed right 
into the hangars. He and his pupil crawled out with no bones 
broken. Some time later, his ailerons caught while in an R-6 
and he fell froma height of seventy-five feet. Never touched him! 

Erl Gould and I did our first loops in October. He was going 
out for a flight one day and I told him that if he didn’t loop, I 
was all set to beat him to it. This was a sort of taunt. Roger 
Poor went up with Erl in an R-6. They were radiant with 
smiles and all puffed up when they came back. This put it up 
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to me. I could hardly wait until the next morning. ‘Blacky’ 
Rhoades was with me. The motor barely turned up 1150, but 
we struggled up to 3000 feet and made a couple of loops. As I 
look back on it now, I wonder the whole machine didn’t fall 
apart with the strain of those clumsy dives. However, the Lord 
takes care of babes and fools. 

We were bound to have some accidents in a station as large 
as this. The most terrible was the death of Jack Reynders. He 
reported early one morning to get in some extra flying and had 
been promised a machine to himself all day. The air was pretty 
rough and he was warned to fasten his belt. He took a turn, 
apparently hit some sort of a bump, and, with an unfastened 
belt, pulled himself over on his back so that he fell out of the 
machine and crashed into the water. Just the night before we 
had dined together at Babylon. He was one of the most popular 
men at the station and one of the finest. 

About Christmas time Lieutenant Mason was relieved by 
Lieutenant Masek who had succeeded Lieutenant Read. It was 
not a happy job to take over. The station was all torn up, with 
building new hangars and barracks and officers’ quarters. About 
eight hundred men arrived, raw recruits with no Army or Navy 
experience. We could scarcely take care of the regular station 
personnel, and this new crowd was dumped on us. They were 
even shy of uniforms. I saw one of them strolling about in 
sailor’s trousers and blouse with a derby hat, high collar, red 
tie, and gray cloth-topped shoes. It was funny. 

Although I was only an ensign, in charge of the flying school 
after Erl Gould went south, I took my rank very seriously. I 
was very much upset when one of the green gobs slapped me on 
the back and said, ‘Hey, Chief, where kin I get me foot fixed?’ 
These men were quickly organized into classes and taught to be 
mechanics and plane men. I am afraid I was over-anxious in 
recommending some of them for foreign service after only a few 
weeks training. Late in January Albert Ditman, who had been 
taking a great deal of interest in ordnance and experimental 
work, was transferred to the Bureau of Ordnance in Washing- 
ton. Not long after this, I was ordered to report to the Royal 
Flying Corps at Fort Worth, Texas, for a course in aerial gunnery. 


Albert Ditman found much to interest him in the techni- 
cal part of his work at Bay Shore. He is worth quoting: 
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There was a great spirit and everybody put their shoulders 
to the wheel to build up the station. Gradually Navy planes 
were secured for training, and additional barracks, hangars, etc., 
were erected so that it slowly turned into a regular station. 
I made regular trips to the submarine base at New London, 
flying from Bay Shore in an R-6. These trips always proved 
most interesting and very beautiful. Never once did my engine 
quit and while at New London I would either experiment with 
the Davis gun or listening devices. 

My job at the Bay Shore station soon became a liability 
rather than a pleasure because suspicion had been placed on 
several of the students as being German sympathizers, and it 
was supposed that the trouble we had been having with some of 
our planes was due to tampering with them. The same thing 
was going on at Mineola where several accidents had resulted. 
It was found that acid had been used on the turn-buckles so 
that they broke under a strain. I made it my business to keep 
in touch with the different stations on these matters, and I 
suppose that for this reason whenever a suspect was rounded 
up he was put on my crew. 

Several of the men whom I was instructing had to be closely 
watched, and I always had the feeling that some trick might 
have been played on every plane I took up. The only safe- 
guard was to make the suspects fly as much as the rest of us. 
They never knew at what time I might call on them to go up. 
For the sake of saving their own necks, I think, no accidents 
occurred at the station from this cause. 

On November 3oth I received orders to make an investiga- 
tion of the new listening device that had been invented by the 
Western Electric Company at Lynn, Mass. I proceeded to 
Buffalo where plans were made to install this device on an H-12. 
This comprised cutting a hole in the bottom of the boat, and 
after the boat had landed on the water the device was lowered 
about twenty feet under the surface. This installation was later 
given up because it was found impossible to make the hole 
water-tight. 

We were very short of instructors at Bay Shore so that those 
of us who were willing had an opportunity of flying all day long. 
It was necessary, but became very tiresome. The flying season 
lasted right up to the middle of winter, for although the greater 
part of the Bay was frozen, we took advantage of the small open 
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space in front of the hangars which was just large enough to 
allow us to take off. 

By means of all this concentrated training, we were able to 
turn out a number of skilled aviators from this station. These 
men went to Pensacola where they were given their advanced 
training in flying, gunnery, and bombing. 

Along with other duties I was given charge of the ordnance 
department. The station arsenal consisted of twenty Springfield 
rifles borrowed from the Reserves, six revolvers, and a dozen 
dummy bombs. This job seemed safe until one day they sent 
in a few real bombs and gave me the mercury caps to keep. 
Then I felt scared and began asking Washington for rules and 
regulations about storing and handling explosives. 

During this correspondence I came in contact with Lieutenant 
Commander Stone who had returned from his fourth visit to 
the front. He was in charge of Ordnance Aviation in Washing- 
ton and was getting an organization together. At the time when 
he inspected our station we had done a little bomb dropping 
under the direction of Clark & Company, the manufacturers of 
the Mark IV, so we were able to show him that we had at least 
overcome our fear of touching a bomb, although we had never 
dropped a live one nor had a suitable plane or sight for this work. 

One day we got a call from the Commandant of our district 
that a German submarine had been sighted and to send out a 
patrol. All hands were ashore, including the C.O., so I told the 
Commandant I would go get the sub. The only plane running 
was an N-g, so we went out in that, but running light, as we had 
no armament, not even a revolver. Needless to say we did not 
bag Fritz. 


On January 18th, Rockefeller wrote to Colonel 
Thompson: 


There is absolutely nothing doing here in the way of flying — 
eighteen inches of ice on the Bay and no signs of warmer 
weather. The efforts of the station are now turned to teaching 
the principles of an aeroplane to large classes of quartermasters, 
coppersmiths, blacksmiths and machinists’ mates enlisted for 
aviation duties. I am the teacher of a collection of thirty-odd 
hoboes from all parts of the country in the mysteries of black- 
smithing. I barely know the anvil from the forge, while they 
are professional blacksmiths. So you see how busy I am. 
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Ditman and Alphy Ames are the only ones of the Huntington 
crowd here now, with the exception of some of the enlisted per- 
sonnel. I don’t know whether you have heard the story of ‘Doc’ 
Payne’s rise in the world and in every one’s estimation. Any- 
how he has risen to the rating of a chief petty officer, is much 
liked, a hard worker, very conscientious, and alwayssmiling. . . . 

Colonel, I guess it is never too late, so I must thank you now 
for all you did for us at Palm Beach and at Huntington. I meant 
to write to you soon after arriving here, but put it off so long 
that I was finally ashamed to, but it is better late than never. 
None of us can ever thank you enough for those five months, 
but I guess you know that and have heard it from all the others, 
so you know what I mean. 


‘Bill’ Rockefeller spent the winter in this exile at Bay 
Shore and called it ‘a battle.’ Most of the officers and 
men were moved to kindlier climates where flying could 
be carried on. The station hibernated until spring. 


During January, February, and part of March [he explains], 
there was nothing we could do in the flying line except talk 
about what we were going to do when the ice melted. The only 
break in the monotony was a sort of mechanics and quarter- 
masters school in which we drilled into the heads of two hundred 
newly enlisted men some idea of their jobs. In this work some 
of the regular chief petty officers who came from Huntington 
with us did wonders and deserve a lot of credit. 

A few students arrived from Boston Tech in March, so we 
resurrected the machines we had and put them in order and got 
ready to instruct in earnest. I had charge of a squadron made 
up of R-4s, several of the first vintage of Aeromarines, and an 
old F-boat. In April Roger Poor and I made weekly excursions 
to Keyport, New Jersey, to fly new machines from the Aero- 
marine factory to Bay Shore. Sometimes we had to putter 
around and wait several days before we could coax the machines 
to fly for us. The flights were great fun, when they did come off, 
across the Narrows and New York Harbor, with the convoys 
of troop transports forming in column or steaming out. 

Along in May the German submarines appeared off the coast 
and for several weeks we were kept busy doing patrol work and 
occasionally escorting the transports to sea. It was monoto- 
nous, in a way, but rather wonderful to look back on. There was 
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always the risk of a forced landing and a certain amount of 
adventure, for we were usually out of sight of land and might 
have drifted about for days. However, we were very lucky and 
the planes that had to come down at sea were picked up by 
passing steamers. 

At the end of May I was placed in charge of the ground school 
and had to see to it that the various courses of instructions 
prescribed by ‘Op-Air’ in Washington were carried out. At 
this time we had about a hundred student Naval Aviators, so I 
was very busy with the classes in gunnery, radio, semaphore, 
and seamanship. Most of the students came from the Middle 
West and it was no sinecure to teach them such elemental sea- 
manship as pulling an oar and tying knots. 

In June, 1918, I was ordered to Pensacola ‘for further in- 
struction in night bombing.’ Upon arrival there I found that a 
prospective night bomber was rather a curiosity. I was put 
through the course, which required about one month, and was 
then retained on the station until September, 1918, serving in 
the meanwhile as flight commander, squadron commander and 
as officer in charge of the bombing school. 

About the middle of September I was ordered to ‘report to 
the Commanding Officer, Naval Air Station, Miami, for detail 
to Miami Flying Field, not to exceed three hours solo.’ Here I 
learned to fly land machines. Upon the completion of this duty 
my orders called me to Washington, where I received orders 
abroad. My orders were to report to the Northern Bombing 
Group, via London, where I arrived about the middle of Octo- 
ber. In London my orders were changed and I was sent to the 
U.S.N. Air Station at Killingholme, where my duty was as pilot, 
but the Armistice came before I made many flights, and I was 
soon ordered to return to the United States and placed on 
inactive duty. 

The effect which the Unit had on Naval Aviation was broad, 
in several ways. Thanks to the foresight of those that formed 
the Unit, its members were trained at an early date, so that we 
were qualified in the summer of 1917 when qualified Naval 
Aviators were scarce and so could be of real service in helping 
to build up the Naval Air Service. The Unit also had a great 
effect in that through it a large amount of the ‘esprit de corps,’ 
of which we had a lot, was spread into this service and also 
because the members of the Unit helped to distribute the enthu- 
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siasm and energy and patriotism with which the man who con- 
ceived and planned the Unit inspired us.t 


Wells Brown spent only a few weeks at Bay Shore and 
was then sent to Rockaway for patrol duty. There he 
found Frank Lynch and Francklyn Lawrence who had 
been moved from Squantum. Throughout the war the 
members of the Unit were meeting in this fashion, form- 
ing a little group here and another there, and often sepa- 
rating to meet again. A compilation of their travel orders 
makes one dizzy. They were like pegs in a cribbage game 
which the Navy Department played with a complicated 
and secretive set of rules. 

The Rockaway station was in the throes of construc- 
tion and organization. Its problems were so much like 
those of Bay Shore that in this narrative they really 
belong together. The C.O. was Lieutenant Commander 
W. G. Child, with Lieutenant Stone as executive and 
seaplane officer. Both were old naval fliers and fine men. 
Wells Brown mentions the hardships of that,bitterly cold 
winter: 


Whenever the ice broke up to show patches of open water we 
took the machines up. It was freezing work and we could 
not stay out more than an hour or so. We managed to patrol 
the outer bay now and then and made several trips up New 
York Harbor to get the lay of the land. Toward the end of the 
winter we started on our first real patrol duty. A course was laid 
out from the station to Ambrose Channel light-ship, from there 


tFrom the Fitness Reports, Navy Department: 
(Lieutenant [j.g.] W. A. Rockefeller) 
Period from 1 April to 24 April, 1918: 
A good reliable officer. 
Wiiuram Masex, Lieut. U.S.N., 
N.A.8. Bay Shore, L.I., N.Y. 
Period 19 June, to 27 September, 1918: 
A conscientious, capable officer of quiet but attractive personality. Hard 
working and painstaking. Good judgment. 
E. F. Jounson, Comdr., U.S.N., 
N.A.S., Pensacola, Fla. 
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along the Jersey coast as far as Barnegat light, back again to 
Ambrose, and east along the Long Island coast as far as Fire 
Island light-ship. 

A change of command impaired the efficiency of the station. 
The new C.O. tried to make a name for himself by increasing the 
number of flying hours. He seemed to lose sight of the fact that 
the Rockaway was a patrol station meant for real war work and 
not for unnecessary sailing about in the air merely to boost the 
flying time record. He would order machines sent up to fly 
around the Bay for two or three hours at a time with no other 
object than to fatten the figures. As a consequence, when an 
emergency call came in the machines were in no condition to go 
out because they had been wearing out the motors in this foolish 
stuff. I protested very strongly and got myself in all wrong with 
the commanding officer. 

Late in the spring we had our first submarine scare, some 
steamer reporting the enemy as operating near the coast. We 
were ordered to stay on the station continually, no one being 
allowed to go ashore even after nightfall. Almost every day we 
received urgent calls to send planes out to certain areas where 
submarines were said to have been sighted. This keyed things 
up at the station and everybody pitched in for good hard work 
which occasionally lasted all night. Our patrols left the station 
about 4.30 in the morning, staying out as long as the fuel capac- 
ity permitted. The afternoon patrols went out late and often 
returned in the dark. 

As the weather began to turn warm, the R-6 machines were 
very unsatisfactory. The motors became so hot that we were 
unable to use the machines in the middle of the day at all. We 
tried every possible means of cooling them and even sent for 
Kirkum, the Curtiss man who had invented the motor, but it 
was a hopeless proposition. It was an uncomfortable sensation 
to fly out of sight of land in one of these machines and watch the 
water temperature creep up to the boiling point. Many times 
I had to return with the motor throttled so low that I could hold 
the machine in the air only by skimming close to the surface of 
the water where the air seemed to be heavier. 

In May we received our first consignment of HS boats. They 
seemed wonderful to us after the old R-6s and we were able to 
extend our patrol as far south as Atlantic City. It was a flight 
of about five hours. It was not carried on with any thorough- 
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ness or real system but it sounded well. Another change of 
commanding officers braced things up in every way. It was like 
another place. The seaplane officers were divided into watches 
and assigned to divisions which operated from the different 
hangars. In this way the officers flew the same machines and 
took pride in keeping up the division. A new plan of patrol was 
put into effect. There were two separate patrol flights and 
areas. One covered the Long Island coast, fifty miles to sea- 
ward, and the other the Jersey coast south of New York Harbor 
and sixty miles at sea. Every morning at daybreak two ma- 
chines were sent to each of these patrols, staying out five and a 
half hours. It would have been almost impossible for a sub- 
marine to have operated in these areas without discovery. 

We had our first real excitement at the station when the 
cruiser San Diego was blown up and sunk near Fire Island light- 
ship. We sent out every plane that could be made to fly and 
several of the fellows went so far as to claim credit for having 
sunk the submarine. What really happened was that the bombs 
dropped by the planes brought up great quantities of air and 
wreckage from the San Diego itself. It was definitely decided 
later that the cruiser had struck a floating mine. It was a lot 
of fun while it lasted, and we thought all the time there was 
actually a German submarine somewhere about. I remember 
starting out the next morning and flying through a heavy fog 
in order to reach the scene before daybreak. Destroyers and 
sub-chasers were dashing about all over the place. 

The station did a lot of work in escorting convoys that sailed 
from New York. In fact, every one of these groups of transports 
was escorted far out to sea by planes from Rockaway. We did 
it in all kinds of weather, rain, snow, and wind. We felt a sense 
of responsibility for the safety of these precious ships, and the 
station deserved some credit for its part in getting them all 
away without mishap. There were usually ten or fifteen 
steamers in the troop convoys, with a surface escort of one or 
two destroyers and one of the old cruisers. The supply convoys 
were much larger and I have often counted as many as thirty- 
five ships in one fleet. These moved at slow speed and would 
have been easy marks for a submarine. We tried to have at 
least four planes out on all this escort work and we covered a 
good many miles all around them, staying out as long as we 
could. 
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One sinking occurred in our district, but I am quite sure it 
was not by submarine attack. It happened within sight of the 
Jersey coast, off Bay Head, at two o’clock in the morning. The 
vessel was a tanker which sank until only her bow as far back 
as the bridge was visible. We had planes on the spot early next 
morning and combed the sea for miles but found no sign of a 
sub. We had received one report of a submarine sighted pre- 
viously. One of the pilots claimed that when returning from a 
patrol he had looked down at a submarine submerged directly 
beneath him. He turned and tried to get over it but this put the 
sun in his eyes and he found nothing. I don’t know how much 
truth there was in the story. 

We had a great deal of trouble with the bombs supplied by 
the Ordnance Department. It was always a gamble whether 
they would explode when dropped. The affair at Chatham, 
where planes from that station dropped bombs within effective 
distance of the German submarines which had shelled and sunk 
several ships, was a glaring example of the unreliability of the 
fuse mechanisms. 

The daily patrol work was a very monotonous task, and at 
times it seemed pretty useless, but I do think that it helped to 
safeguard the troops and tonnage sent to the war-zone. New 
York was the chief shipping base for troops and supplies. This 
was all I saw of the war, but Rockaway was of real service and 
carried out its purpose which was to cooperate in protecting 
the waters outside of New York. . 


CHAPTER XVIII 
WAY DOWN SOUTH IN TEXAS 


Frank Lynenw and ‘Lotta’ Lawrence had made their 
appearance at Rockaway after a brief and rather sketchy 
sojourn at Squantum which was their first assignment. 
The camp was being demolished to make room for the 
huge plant in which the Fore River Shipbuilding Com- 
pany proposed to turn out destroyers at a speed unheard 
of. Most of the aviation students had departed else- 
where, after learning to solo. About all that remained to 
do at the air station was to pack up the equipment and 
crate the planes for shipment. This was so much like the 
famous evacuation of Palm Beach that Lynch and 
Lawrence were undismayed. There was never a thrill, 
however, in such drudgery as this and they were glad to 
see the last of Squantum. 

Their first impressions of Rockaway were not much 
more exhilarating. Frank Lynch writes: 

I have a vivid recollection of motoring over to this new Rock- 
away station with Trubee Davison on a cold, bleak October day. 
After hunting about, we found a little shack of an office on a 
sand dune. The only evidences of a flying station were four 
dilapidated R-6 machines which had been taken off the cruiser 
Seattle and stored on this site. There was a lot of work ahead 
and the apparent hopelessness of the proposition was lost sight 
of in the anxiety to get things done. I was first lieutenant for a 
time and later served as executive officer. Lawrence was placed 
in charge of construction and did excellent work. After some 
hangars and patrols had been built, we were able to begin the 
patrols. 


Lawrence called it ‘a continual struggle against the 
lack of everything but sand.’ One of his worries was a 
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dirigible hangar and a flock of kite balloons. ‘One memo- 
rable night five of them had been left out for testing 
purposes when a heavy gale of wind and storm parted 
their moorings. For a good half-hour it rained sand-bags 
and kite balloons all over the station and the fort next 
door. In the morning we found them strewn from our 
power house roof to the Jersey coast.’ 


The restlessness to go abroad was hard to keep down [accord- 
ing to Lynch], and when the work at Rockaway developed along 
more or less routine lines, I prevailed upon Commander Child 
[in February] to allow me to go to Washington and try my luck 
at getting overseas. At the Navy Department I obtained an 
interview with Commander Towers and had a long talk with 
him on the subject, putting forward the cases of “Alphy’ Ames 
and ‘Lotta’ Lawrence as well as my own. As the interview 
progressed and Mr. Towers kept insisting on the importance of 
the work in this country, our chances of getting over seemed to - 
grow dimmer and dimmer. 

Fortunately for us, Commander Whiting, who at that time 
was back in this country organizing personnel and material for 
the project at Killingholme, overheard the conversation. He 
called Mr. Towers out of the office for a moment and then came 
back with the suggestion that we might join his outfit. He added 
the proviso, however, that before going abroad we must take 
machine-gun practice with the Royal Flying Corps at Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


Oliver James also had a finger in this pie. On duty in 
the Department, he did everything in his power to advance 
the interests of his friends. Lynch was the first man to 
start for Texas. Ames followed from Bay Shore and 
Lawrence from Rockaway. These two Unit groups were 
pretty thoroughly scattered by now, with Gould at Key 
West, Ditman in Washington, and Rockefeller at Pensa- 
cola. Wells Brown was left alone at Rockaway. It is 
for us to trail the three pilgrims to Texas before losing 
track of them. The scene shifts to a very different back- 
ground and another kind of aerial training. The educa- 
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tion of an aviator literally covered a great deal of ground. 

The trip to Fort Worth made Ames nervous. He admits 
it. For one thing, ‘Lotta’ Lawrence had a trick of catch- 
ing trains with no more than a fraction of a second to 
spare. His air of magnificent leisure was never once 
rumpled. Ames was always expecting him to miss the 
next train. Nor was it soothing to read in the newspapers 
of the deaths on the Texas flying fields. Planes seemed to 
be crashing every day, and Fort Worth led the list. A 
total of as many as thirty men had been killed there at 
this time. The two Yale aviators wondered what their 
numbers would be. It was not a blithesome thought. 

On arrival, however, they found Frank Lynch alive and 
going strong. He had managed to survive a few weeks of 
it. This was a hopeful omen. They reported to Ensign 
Dick McCann at Hicks Field. He was in command of the 
U.S.N. aviation detachment, and very popular with the 
Canadians and Americans. He had received his flying 
training in Canada with the R.F.C. whose instructors 
hustled men through and sent them to the front after a 
few hours in the air. The need was too urgent to be over- 
careful of lives and machines. 

In addition to the naval aviation officers sent to this 
flying field for instruction, Ensign McCann had a school 
of forty enlisted men, carefully selected, who were being 
trained as observers and engineers for the big flying- 
boats. On the day he arrived, Allan Ames took a hop 
with Frank Lynch in order to get used to handling a land 
plane. The flight was made without mishap. Two hours 
later, however, Lynch took up Jim Higginbotham, the 
Yale football man, in the same type of machine, a JN-4. 
Higginbotham lived in Dallas and had been doing line 
duty in the Navy. He was waiting at home for orders 
to the ground school at Massachusetts Tech. Lynch 
describes the fatal accident: 
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I went over to see him one Friday night and willingly agreed 
to his suggestion that I take him up for a flight the next day. 
He had been up several times with Canadian pilots and had a 
fair idea of flying. He came over on Saturday afternoon and on 
coming in from a flight with Alphy Ames, I took another plane. 
Jim sat in the front seat where I told him to fasten himself in 
and I would give him the controls when we were up a thousand 
feet. It is most curious, but I have no recollection of anything 
more than this. We had been flying half an hour, it seems, when 
we went into a spin and crashed. I was unconscious all that 
night and pretty severely bruised. When I finally came to, they 
told me that Higginbotham had been killed instantly. I never 
knew a better man, and I have always felt that I would much 
rather he had been spared than me. 

In the hospital Tom Powers, an R.F.C. pilot, was propped 
up on one side of me. He was an actor who had played the lead 
in ‘Oh, Boy.’ On the other side was a chap named Wadleigh 
who had come through a long period of action in France without 
a scratch, but crashed badly while training pilots at Camp 
Taliaferro. Both of these men did a lot to cheer me up, Powers 
with his wonderful good humor and Wadleigh with his unlimited 
grit in the face of injuries that would incapacitate him for the 
rest of his life. After a week in the hospital, followed by a few 
days visit with the Higginbothams who bore up heroically under 
the loss of their son and brother, I left for Hampton Roads as 
soon as I was able to travel. 

My orders designated that I was to return to Washington on 
medical discharge from the hospital, but my confidence had been 
badly shaken and I thought it best to take the extra time al- 
lowed in travel to stop off at Hampton Roads and put myself to 
a real test. The weather before I left Texas had prevented a 
flight. So at Hampton Roads I made my first flight in a Hispano 
N-g and wonder to this day why my knees did not break 
through both sides of the fuselage before I even got off the water. 
Once in the air again, I felt reassured and after an hour’s flying 
and considerable stunting, came in feeling much relieved. I also 
flew a Curtiss N-9 and an R-6 before leaving that night. 


This accident was a distressing introduction to the 
Texas flying field for Allan Ames and Francklyn Lawrence. 
Reminded of it later ‘Alphy’ said: 
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This was only one of about twenty fatal crashes that hap- 
pened while I was at Fort Worth. The Canadians seemed to be 
more careless in their flying than the Americans, although the 
latter were more aggressive. On the other hand, the Britishers 
had the more effective organization and accomplished more per 
unit of energy. It was rather odd and confusing to be in the 
United States Navy and sent down to an American Army field 
to take instruction in the Royal Flying Corps! The answer is 
that neither our Army or Navy was, at this time, able to give 
the course. In other words, ten months after the declaration of 
war, neither branch had an aerial gunnery course perfected for 
even elementary work. The Navy had not stressed the im- 
portance of gunnery in its aviation program at the beginning of 
the war. The delay and unreadiness, however, were much more 
to the discredit of the Army air service. 

The first part of the course consisted of lectures on the mecha- 
nism and operation of the Lewis gun. Combined with this 
were long periods of practice in taking down and assembling 
the gun, clearing jams, and so on. We also went out to the 
range for target practice, to get used to the gun in action and to 
gain experience. The last part of the course consisted of a mini- 
mum of ten hours in the air, shooting at ground targets, towed 
targets, and camera gun work. Not far from the camp was a 
lake about a mile wide on which were placed at intervals floating 
targets in the form of a plane. This made excellent practice, for 
the splashes on the water checked up the marksmanship. 

The shooting at the sleeve target was good fun for the marks- 
man but rather a dangerous assignment for the poor fellow who 
had to pilot the target bus. One man came in with a badly 
shattered fuselage, and on other occasions one or two of the 
flipper control wires were shot away, but fortunately the pilots 
always came through safely. It might not be amiss to mention 
the respect the Canadian officers had for the intelligence, initia- 
tive, and general conduct of our enlisted men. The C.O. told 
me that he considered them better officer material than most of 
the men he was getting as student officers at that time. 


The instruction work was very much rushed. The 
‘minimum of ten hours in the air,’ sometimes amounted 
to no more than three or four hours, while the photo- 
graphic training was omitted in some cases. It was an 
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elementary course in all respects, but the best that could 
be found in the country at that time. Thirty American 
naval flying officers were in the group, besides the forty 
enlisted men. The purpose of this five weeks’ special 
training was to fit them for service in the mysterious 
undertaking abroad known as ‘14 and 15.’ It was pro- 
foundly hush stuff. Not a whisper of information was 
permitted to escape from the Department. The name of 
Killingholme was not officially mentioned. 

These three members of the Unit, Lynch, Lawrence, 
and Ames, who had been together in Texas, now con- 
tinued their education at Hampton Roads before they 
were finally sent overseas. On reporting to Commander 
Towers in Washington, Lynch was dismayed at being 
told that his flying days were over and that he would be 
given a ground job. His earnest arguments to the effect 
that he had recovered his nerve and was fit again finally 
ended in sending him down to Hampton Roads to fly 
H-12, H-16, and H.S.-1 machines, and to help instruct 
the group of Commander Whiting’s pilots who had not 
been trained in boats. This work was shared with 
Lawrence and Ames to fit in with the courses given by 
Lieutenant Frank M. Gill, an R.N.A.S. pilot who had 
been sent over from Felixstowe, and John Vorys. Lawrence 
and Lynch left Hampton Roads on May 7th and re- 
ceived their overseas orders later in the month. 

Allan Ames was kept longer on this side and did con- 
siderable more moving hither and yon. Of his month at 
Hampton Roads he says: 


After having learned to fly the big boats I lost all interest in 
them. I don’t know why, but they never gave mea thrill. I can 
remember arguing with the men at the station that they never 
would accomplish much in meeting enemy aircraft. I didn’t find 
many supporters at that time, but after reviewing the records 
of the British at Felixstowe I have since discovered that I had a 
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great deal on my side. My recollection of those records is that 
for every Hun single seater brought down by this type of ma- 
chine, the British lost at least one big boat. That would mean 
that there was a loss in personnel of four to one, and probably 
a larger ratio in the loss of material. 

About this time it was rumored that the Marines were to 
have several squadrons of single seaters in northern France, and 
that the Navy pilots would be able to join them. This appealed 
tome. Although I was anxious to be placed wherever I could do 
best for the service, I must confess that my heart was with the 
small planes. In fact I was hoping that something would turn 
up whereby I would eventually get into some outfit with them. 

After I had been at Hampton Roads about one month, Eddie 
McDonnell returned from abroad to assemble the personnel and 
material for the Northern Bombing Group. As it was pictured 
to us then, this outfit looked like a millennium. A few days after 
Eddie’s arrival, Harry Davison and I were transferred to 
Washington. One thing was certain, I was out of the big boats 
and it looked as if Harry and I would have an opportunity to get 
into the real scrap. 

Washington was terrible! I thanked my lucky stars that I 
was not attached there permanently. This statement is not 
meant to reflect on the naval aviation personnel in Washington. 
It was my impression of the whole atmosphere there. Of course, 
my war de luxe continued. It happened that Harry’s father had 
a house in Washington at which we stayed. We both were very 
lucky, myself especially. Roger Poor, of Bay Shore, soon joined 
us in the Northern Bombing Group work. Roger has always 
contributed hard work and a great deal of fun and pleasure to 
the crowd. Our little organization acted as a sort of a thorn in 
the naval aviation organization. Our principal duty was to get 
on the track of material and to speed it up wherever possible. 
Eddie had ‘Deac’ Randolph to help him with the personnel, 
and Lieutenant Gibbs and some pay officers to handle their end 
of the job. In doing our duty, as we saw it, we wore out our 
welcome at most of the bureaus and headquarters. 

About the second week in June, Eddie McDonnell and myself 
went out to Daytonontemporary duty to look over the DH-4’s 
which were to go to the Navy. These were being built at the 
Wright factory. Speed in production was the motto of the 
plant. They were putting out about eight machines a day at 
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that time. The whole place had a phenomenal growth, and as I 
look back on it, I think they were doing a remarkable job con- 
sidering the fact that there was very little skilled labor in the 
country educated to build airplanes, and to handle aviation 
motors. There were a good many flaws in the machines but no 
more than could be expected under the pressure at which they 
were running. It is easy enough for skilled airplane makers to 
take a single machine and show how they should be built, or in 
fact build one, but to put them into production is a far different 
story. It was only another instance of American aviation diving 
in over its depth. 

At McCook Field we ran into some old friends, Caleb Bragg, 
who was in charge of the practical experimental work in the air, 
and Fred Golder, who had charge of the hangars. With their 
help and Major Marmon’s generosity, Eddie and I were allowed 
to fly nearly all the machines, which included Hispano Jn, 
DH-4, Vought, and a 220 Spad. This added interest to our trip 
there. Eddie returned to Washington and left me to carry out 
some of his instructions in regard to the work in Dayton. I> 
stayed there and learned some of the problems which were going 
to present themselves with the DH-4 machines. 

Although I spent considerable time at the factory I managed 
to get a certain amount of time at McCook Field, flying and 
absorbing information. On one occasion, Bragg and I took a 
Liberty R—-4 over to Indianapolis where Colonel Vincent wanted 
to show a Liberty motor in action to some of his friends. While 
in Indianapolis Major Marmon’s brother took us through the 
Marmon factory which was building Liberty motors. Owing to 
the lack of men they were obliged to instruct a good many girls 
in building Liberty motors. I was agreeably surprised to see 
how quickly they learned and how well they did their work. I 
remember having a great deal of admiration for the tremendous 
amount of energy and efficiency which was being used in build- 
ing Liberty motors at that plant. After my second week at 
Dayton I returned to Washington. 

There I discovered that foreign orders had been authorized 
for Harry and me on June Ist. Owing to what seemed then 
some strained relations between our work and that of the naval 
aviation people in Washington orders were not delivered until 
the 1st of July. We were given ten days leeway before sailing 
for England. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE CROWD AT HAMPTON ROADS 


For a time, if you lost track of a member of the Unit you 
were likely to find him at Hampton Roads or Norfolk. 
In this coastwise area many of them tarried a while 
before being sent to other stations at home and abroad. 
They found much to learn and more to do. They were 
able to observe in intimate detail the whole confused 
progress of naval aviation, its grandiose schemes and 
experiments, the hectic struggle to keep pace with the 
demands of the war. Washington was near at hand. The 
tumult of its numberless activities came like echoes from 
a madhouse. 

The historic waters of Hampton Roads were a naval 
pageant; the columns of laden transports steaming sea- 
ward, cruisers, seaplanes and destroyers escorting them, 
the ponderous battle fleet moving out for evolutions, the 
tiers of merchant vessels riding at anchor, the Norfolk 
Navy Yard swarming with every type of fighting craft. 
And the bands playing ‘The Long, Long Trail’ when the 
troops marched up the gangways! 

A mobilization of the Unit? It looked something like 
that, for among those present within a brief period 
were Lieutenant Eddie McDonnell, Dr. McAlpin, Dave 
McCulloch, Curtis Read, Harry Davison, John Farwell, 
Bartow Read, Kenneth MacLeish, Livingston Ireland, 
Allan Ames, Graham Brush, Frank Lynch, Lotta 
Lawrence, Bill Thompson, John Vorys after he returned 
from the North Sea, and that battered veteran of the air, 
the Mary Ann, so faithful and true, who finally had to be 
chloroformed and mercifully put out of the way at Hamp- 
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ton Roads. Gentle reader, drop a posy on her bier (no 
2.75 per cent stuff, remember! ) 

An English naval aviator wrote a eulogy to an old 
bus of his which seems poignantly appropriate to the 
memory of Mary Ann: 

I’ve split all endwise in her from a bank of vapor, 

And surprised a little rainbow lying sleeping in a cloud; 

I did my first loop in her, and I’ve crashed her and rebuilt her, 

And robbed her spares from other planes, which strictly ain’t allowed. 
At evening just at sunset, I have climbed into her cockpit, 

And gone roaring up an air lane till I’ve caught the sun again, 

And feeling most important at my private view of glory, 

Have watched him set splendacious with his pink and golden train. 
Her crash form’s all in order, and they'll strip, saw, break and burn her, 
And I’m sorry more than I can say to know she has to go; 

For blue, depressed, fed-up, or sore, I’d but to climb aboard her 

To leave my pack of mouldy troubles far away below. 


In September, 1917, this naval air station, like most of 
the others, was in the throes of ‘construction and organi- 
zation.’ Weighty words these and familiar to the members 
of the Unit. They met them everywhere. The war ended 
too soon to finish anything. The United States was still 
constructing and organizing at top speed. There was also 
a frequent phenomenon known as ‘reorganization’ which 
occurred whenever the Navy Department, for instance, 
emitted new ideas which flew about like sparks from a 
grind-stone. 

A group of student aviators, mostly Harvard men, had 
been flying at Newport News during the summer, on their 
own to a large extent, and with no great help from the 
Navy. It was decided to move this school to Jamestown 
and build up a first-class aviation base as a unit of the 
varied naval operations of Hampton Roads. This having 
been done, the new station began its career with a few 
officers, thirty students in training, and half a dozen 
machines. 

The officer in command was not sufficiently dynamic 
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to stamp the enterprise with the proper discipline and 
morale; such was the impression he made. Kenneth 
MacLeish expressed it for his comrades at home: 


Who do you suppose is relieving him? Our wonderful lieu- 
tenant ‘Eddie’ McDonnell! The finest man in the Navy! He is 
to be here a month and then goes to France. In the meantime 
the whole system has been changed, but the only change which 
would interest you is this: six of us — the two Read brothers 
from Huntington and the three officers previously here, and 
myself, take turns acting as commander of the station and first 
aids to the lieutenant. I’ve had charge all day, and, as luck 
would have it, a howling northeaster started which will blow 
all the machines and hangars away if it gets any worse. I have 
decided to sleep down here in the office, so that if anything 
happens, no one can say that I wasn’t on the job. It’s very 
lonely and frightfully cold down here; besides, the rain just 
drives right through the walls. I am going to have the guards 
wake me up when they take their posts, and make a tour of 
inspection with them all through the night to do all I can to 
keep the machines. I am responsible for two patrol boats. One 
of them is all knocked full of holes and about to sink. I am also 
having a man sleep next to the telephone at the barracks to 
make sure that all calls are answered, and I have even gone so 
far as to get a telephone man down here at this time of night to 
make sure that the telephone works. If anything happens, I 
won’t be to blame.... 


Again I write from the hangars, and again I’m officer in 
charge and again it’s blowing cats and dogs. I must tell you a 
peculiar thing about last Monday. After I had finished my 
letter to you, I went up into the watch tower and turned the 
searchlight on the boats and machines. As I started to climb 
down the ladder which comes up under the eaves of the roof and 
is hard to find, I slipped on the wet roof. When I came to I was 
lying in the mud and water and it must have been fully an hour 
later. 

The funny part of it was that I didn’t hurt myself a bit, and 
didn’t feel any after-effects whatsoever. I did have a bump on 
my head. I must have struck my hedd on the roof and fallen 
perfectly limp. It was a very funny night. 
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October, 1917 

My orders are scheduled to arrive in six or seven days from 
now. I shall probably sail from New York and will be given five 
days before sailing. At present there are not enough instructors 
here and I have been putting in six or seven hours a day in the 
air which is twice too much. I am getting tired of water ma- 
chines and long for the time when I shall be flying fast scout 
machines. IJ had a glorious ride with Stinson, the great Ameri- 
can flyer, a week ago. I told him I had never been in a land 
machine and that I wanted to loop, tail-spin, stall, do flipper 
turns, and fly upside down. He balked a little about the tail- 
spin, because he said they were dangerous, but I insisted and 
we started. He was bent on making me sorry for it, too. He 
showed me how to loop, and I did it four times; then he showed 
me a tail-spin, and I did three more which nearly set him crazy, 
after which I don’t know what happened. He did every wild 
trick known to man, and when I came down I felt as though 
I had been turned inside out and back again about five times. 


A bird’s-eye view of the station and of the members of 
the Unit attached thereto, shortly after they joined, is 
presented by Dr. McAlpin in a letter to Colonel Thomp- 
son. It is banged out on the Doctor’s Corona which is 
tame enough to eat out of his hand, and emits news and 
complimentary phrases in the most fluent manner. Inci- 
dentally the Doctor has absorbed the Navy style of corre- 
spondence. He simply can’t help it. 

Reference 


O.U. doc 
2 woofs 
U.S. Navat Aviation DETACHMENT 
N.O.B. Hampton Roaps 
Norro_k, VIRGINIA 
October 10, 1917 
From: Lyttle Dok. 
To: Tue Bric CoLone. 
Subject: We sure wish you were here. 

1. Well here we are ‘Corona’ and all. And things are rapidly 
shaping up under the gentle influence of The Loot. At present 
we have no Quarters assigned and have to live in town. We live 
in a hotel and are really very comfortable, but have a rather 
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hurried breakfast at Childs every morning at about 6.30, then 
hop in the Reads’ Marmon and beat it for the base which is 
about 10 miles from town. We get lunch here and return to 
town for dinner which is the meal of the day. We are called at 
5.45 and according to my views that is too early for an officer 
and a gentleman to leave his couch, that is during the winter 
months. 

2. It was good to get back to these boys. Lt. McDonnell was 
sent here to straighten things out a little. I don’t know what 
the trouble was but Lt. Cecil was not getting the right sort of 
work out of the crowd, just why I don’t know. The boys were 
dissatisfied and there was no ‘pep.’ One difficulty was the 
scarcity of machines and good mechanics. This is all being 
changed, largely due to the arrival of Lt. McD. shortly followed 
by Chris, Miller, ‘Smoke’ Rhoades, Morgan, Blottner, and 
Toivonen. The flying hours have gone up from less than ten to 
over seventeen, and two N-gs arrived this morning. We are 
having a Nor’ East storm so all hands are unpacking. 

3. A Lt. Masek from Pensacola arrived here the other day to 
help with the work. He is rather a shark on the theory, etc. 
Harry D., Curt and Bart R. and Ken MacLeish are still here 
and with the exception of Ken all are happy and I think satisfied 
with the job. Ken is still hoping to get orders to go over. 

4. There are about 40 students and as a crowd they are all 
right. Our old boys are inclined to think they are in some 
respects below par. This is I think because of the wonderful 
standard set by the ‘only original.’ 

5. Lam afraid we were all completely spoiled last winter. You 
said you wanted the most efficient outfit in the country and you 
hadit. The fact that the efficiency was almost wholly due to you 
must be a continual source of gratification. I want you to know 
it is always a keen source of pleasure for me to recall the time 
I spent working and living with you. Get down and see us if 
you can. 

Always sincerely yours 


‘ Doc 
The ‘Little Doc’ was not the only one who felt home- 
sick for a sight of the Colonel. The evidence in the case 
is a formal document officially forwarded and endorsed 
almost to death. 
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In reply refer to 
A-boob 
U.S. Nava Aviation DETACHMENT 
Nava Operatinc Base, Hampton Roaps, ViRGINIA 
ComManpant’s OFFICE 
To: Col. L. S. Thompson (Ret.) 
Supyect: Orders to report for duty. 

1. Report to the Commanding Officer of the Naval Aviation 
Detachment, Naval Operating Base, Hampton Roads, Va., for 
such duty as may be assigned you at that place. 

2. This employment on shore duty is required by the public 
interests. 

E. O. McDonnELL 


1st Endorsement. 
1. Approved and forwarded. 
K. R. McA.pin 
Asst. Surgeon U.S.N.R.F. 


- 2nd Endorsement. 
1. Approved and forwarded. 
Curtis S. Reap, 
Ensign U.S.N.R.F. 


3rd Endorsement. 
1. Approved and forwarded. 
H. P. Davison, Jr. 


4th Endorsement. 
1. Approved and forwarded. 
R. B. Reap 
Ensign U.S.N.R.F. 


sth Endorsement. 
1. Approved and forwarded. 
K. MacLetsH 


In Dr. McAlpin’s letter mention is made of Kenneth 
MacLeish as unhappy and impatient to get abroad. Ina 
way, this was true, although he was faithfully doing his 
duty and making an excellent record. He had learned 
that he was listed for foreign service, but there was a 
delay in his orders which he could not understand. It was 
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due to a blunder in forwarding mail to him. Late in 
October he was able to sail, and a letter written to his 
parents at that time displays the burning intensity and 
self-consecration with which he offered himself to his 
country. This spirit will be found burning with a flame 
even brighter in letters quoted later in this history. His 
comrades had it in their own souls, but they lacked his 
gift of expression and were silent because of that sensitive 
reticence that, as a rule, locks the lips of Youth. Kenneth 
MacLeish was their spiritual interpreter. From Hampton 
Roads, he wrote: | 

It seems as though I were continually thanking you for one 
thing or another and not doing anything in return. Anyway, I 
shall try to make you proud of me when I get my chance over 
there. Oh, it’s such a wonderful sensation to feel that at last I 
have my chance. It is here, and I either must take it or leave it. 
It is a fine, big chance — the chance of a lifetime and of a life. 
It’s made me more mature, though I don’t show it yet. It’s so 
wonderful to play a game with such tremendous odds and to 
have real honor as a reward. The price of failure is too awful to 
think about. All I can say is that I am happier than I have ever 
been, though I hate to leave mother and father. It seems they’ve 
made too great a sacrifice in giving three sons. ... 


Through the autumn, the station increased in numbers 
and efficiency. Lieutenant McDonnell, besides his admin- 
istrative duties, was instructing in radio, signalling, and 
seamanship. The training school was spending as many 
hours in the air as the weather permitted. It was the 
blustery season for flying. Therefore when the day was 
fair, the crews were up and away with the crack of dawn 
and kept the machines going for seven or eight hours 
between then and sunset. The personnel was excellent, 
the enthusiasm high. The station was rapidly turning 
out qualified aviators with commissions as ensigns. 
The reports showed, that at this time, Hampton Roads led 
all other stations in the aggregate of flying hours. Experi- 
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mental work was side-tracked in favor of training as 
many pilots and observers for active service as possible. 

In November, Lieutenant McDonnell was transferred 
to Washington, Lieutenant Commander P. N. L. Bel- 
linger succeeding him. As winter came on and bitter cold 
and ice prevented flying, the students were sent south to 
Pensacola. Hampton Roads received a thousand enlisted 
men to be trained as mechanics, carpenters, and general 
aviation work. A few of the officers were used as instruc- 
tors, but most of this routine was given over to chief petty 
officers of the regular service. The duties of the officers 
otherwise engaged were various and rather vague. They 
studied, lent a hand in the classes, and fitted in as best 
they could. It was a tedious winter for them. 

Harry Davison was one of these handy men. During 
the fall season he had enjoyed his billet as flight com- 
mander. All hands were as keen as mustard, it was in- 
spiriting to be with Eddie McDonnell again, and the 
results were gratifying. When the weather improved, in 
early spring, the station resumed its outdoor energies. In- 
stead of giving first place to instruction, however, the pol- 
icy was changed. It was almost wholly experimental—test- 
ing out many types of seaplanes, flying-boats and motors. 

Harry Davison was made the experimental flight 
commander. In his air fleet were all the different bags 
of tricks, old and new, H-boats, Aero-Marines, Standards, 
Hispano-Suiza, N-gs, Sopwiths, and other brands, as fast 
as they were designed and put together. The program 
included experiments with bombs, radio apparatus, and 
machine guns. The most effective work of this kind was 
done in testing radio devices and learning to handle the 
H-boats. Harry Davison’s specialty was flying these 
machines under the eagle eye of Dave McCulloch who 
had been sent to Hampton Roads for the purpose of try- 
ing them out. 
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Instruction was not altogether neglected. Two flights 
were carrying on training work and the force of officers 
had been steadily increasing. On May ist, Harry Davison 
was ordered to Washington as an assistant to Lieutenant 
McDonnell who, by this time, was assembling and shipping 
the vast amount of material required for the ambitious 
plans of the Northern Bombing Group. Together with 
four other officers, Harry followed this stuff in detail, 
from the bureau desks, through factories widely scattered 
over the country, to the wharves at Philadelphia. Within 
two months’ time ninety per cent of the material was 
ready to be packed into the steamers’ holds. It was a 
feather in McDonnell’s cap, but he handsomely credited 
his staff with a large share of the undertaking. 

Curtis and Bartow Read were able to escape from 

Hampton Roads for duty overseas on November 7, 1917, 
after fairly brief delay. They had turned to with the 
others as instruction officers and in helping to pull the 
station together. Bartow gives generous credit to his 
brother and ‘Ken’ MacLeish as ‘winning the respect and 
friendship of the students and working with them exceed- 
ingly well.’ It amuses him to recall that Eddie McDonnell 
carried on a sort of private war with the marine guard. 
These leather-necks seemed to feel that they were the 
admiral’s personal aides and made themselves annoying 
in many ways. 
‘ As officer of the day [says Bartow] it happened to be my job 
to see that a guard of bluejackets protected our gasoline supply, 
and to try to find out why so much of it vanished. The marines 
were supposed to attend to this duty, but we were losing our 
gasoline. 

While I was changing watches in the night, I managed to get 
myself and four sailors arrested by the haughty marines who 
insisted that their orders came from the admiral’s office and they 
didn’t propose to be monkeyed with. They backed up their 
argument with a Colt 45. Honestly the hole in the barrel of 
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that gun looked as big as a railroad tunnel. We were marched 
to the C.O.’s office where the sergeant of the guard came down 
to look us over. It was quite humiliating, especially after I 
learned that an officer of the day should ever submit to arrest 
under any circumstances. 


Lieutenant McDonnell promptly brought charges 
against the sergeant of marines in charge of the guard and 
was vigorously upheld by Rear Admiral Dillingham. 
As the result, the sergeant and one or two privates were 
sent away from the naval base, escorted by armed blue- 
jackets, to the marine barracks at the Portsmouth Navy 
Yard with recommendations for court-martial. This was 
shortly followed by the general exodus of the marine 
guard from the Hampton Roads base and their replace- 
ment by bluejackets. This served to soothe the ruffled 
feelings of Bartow Read and incidentally to restore Eddie 
McDonnell to his accustomed suavity. ‘The Marines 
had landed,’ but on the wrong man. 


CHAPTER XX 
‘BILL’ THOMPSON’S HARD LUCK 


Or the other members of the Unit for whom the Depart- 
ment decreed a sojourn at Hampton Roads, ‘Bill’ 
Thompson made his appearance by way of the Ground 
School of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
This had been his first assignment after leaving Hunting- 
ton. His injured leg had troubled him throughout the 
summer, but he had pluckily carried on and was hoping to 
be able to continue flying in spite of the disability. On 
August 13, 1917, Lieutenant McDonnell had reported 
from Huntington, to the Supervisor of the Naval Reserve 
Flying Corps: 

It is recommended that Ensign W. P. Thompson, U.S.N.R.F., 
be ordered to appear before the Medical Board to determine his 
fitness to remain on active duty. This officer has stated to me 
that he does not believe he will be able to fly the larger sea- 
planes, and has even had some difficulty in the flying-boats. 
He has expressed his willingness, however, to do duty as an 
instructor in F—boats wherever one is required. It is impracti- 
cable for him to crank the boat on account of lameness which 
was incurred before being enrolled in the Naval Reserve Force 
as a result of a fall while mountain climbing in the Alps. Since 
June Ist, this officer has been on leave almost continuously at a 
hospital and recuperating, and has found it necessary to make 
visits to his surgeon in New York. 


This was why Ensign Thompson was assigned to 
ground duty. It was a bitter pill to swallow, but he 
gulped it down and tried to grin. At ‘Tech’ he found only 
three officers, including the C.O. and two hundred and 
fifty freshman aviators. He was made executive officer 
and held the berth for three months. How good he was 
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cannot be learned from his own confessions. He hurls no 
bouquets at himself. He can be quoted as very bearish on 
‘Bill’ Thompson as an executive officer. His friends in- 
sist, on the other hand, that he was much better than that. 
‘Tech’ spoiled his temper for some time. To this day he 
grunts at the mention of it. He felt no great admiration 
for the C.O. and cherished dislike for another member of 
the staff who bore a name reverenced in a city where the 
Cabots speak only to Lowells and the Lowells speak only 
to God. 

It was saved from being a mess by the devoted com- 
petency of the dean and faculty of ‘Tech’ and the zeal of 
the student officers who took the initiative. Discipline was 
left almost entirely to the student Flight Commander of 
the Senior Flight who reported to Ensign Thompson at 
least three times a day and whose suggestions were 
usually issued as station notices of orders with the 
Executive’s name and that of the C.O. attached to con- 
form with ‘Mo. 1379-17’ of the naval regulations. 

Ensign Thompson, having looked it over, concluded that 
this was no place for him. He was honest enough to 
announce to himself that he didn’t feel up to the job. It 
was too badly snarled and he had neither the age nor the 
experience to untangle it. Again we must suspect that he 
had too poor an opinion of his own capabilities. At any 
rate, he shoved in a request for a transfer and followed it 
with several earnest encores. 

When the Department condescended to listen, he was 
told to move on to Hampton Roads. This was more con- 
genial, but he remarks, with a sigh: 


‘Eddie’ McDonnell got even with me by making me supply 
officer, a job even worse than the previous one. I stayed there 
for a month, living in Norfolk with Harry, Jake, and ‘Liv’ 
Ireland. During the day I counted cotter pins, stove bolts, 
monkey wrenches, etc., and tried to fathom a means of obtain- 
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ing a lock washer, 5/16”, without corresponding in quadruplicate 
with the Bureau of Yards and Docks in Washington. I must 
admit complete defeat. In the evening we went to the movies 
and called on some of the village queens. 

On December 15th, while helping to haul an R-6 up the run- 
way I injured my leg so badly that an operation was necessary 
and three days later I left for New York. 

I was on inactive duty from then until the first of September, 
1918. During this time I spent the greater part of each week in 
Boston with the doctor, getting home over the week-ends where I 
did quite a large amount of flying in land machines. I also did 
some interesting work with a gun camera which, although never 
successful, took some pretty fair pictures. Towards the end of 
August I went to Washington where my orders for immediate 
duty with the Northern Night Bombing Squadron were re- 
quested from the Bureau of Navigation. These orders however 
were soon cancelled and I had to return to Washington as the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery was hot on my trail. In some 
way I managed, with the help of some of the officers at Hamp- 
ton, to get a statement from Admiral Braisted saying that I was 
physically qualified for duty in the Naval Air Service. I was 
then re-assigned to Hampton. Upon my arrival I was made 
Aide for Personnel of the Flying School under G. G. Depew, 
who was then Flight Superintendent. Finding that both Depew 
and the mechanics could get on far better without me I spent 
a large part of the time pursuing the furtive U-Boat. On all 
these patrols, with one exception, I acted as Second Pilot and 
Navigation Officer. We had many interesting experiences, none 
of which however can compare with those of some of the others. 

The machines that I went in were of the H-12 type, built by 
Curtiss. In some ways they were very remarkable machines, 
but are decidedly impractical as far as deep sea patrolling is 
concerned. They are extraordinarily stable and easy to fly 
when the weather is calm. One day I sat without goggles or 
helmet, looking about for whales and boats for thirty-five 
minutes, and I never touched a control except for occasional 
pressure on the rudder bar. I have been out in them for just 
under seven hours at a stretch, and in all the time I flew them I 
never had one of the motors go bad. 

About the middle of September, Depew was made Executive 
Officer and I moved up with him as Personnel Officer for the 
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entire station. Alex Strong was made Aide for Operations and 
John Vorys was made Aide for everything else. During this 
period John did everything from trying to discover whether the 
negro waiters ate the officers’ dinners to commanding the sta- 
tion. In one week I believe he was a Patrol Pilot, Squadron 
Commander, Executive Officer and acting C.O. 

But the genius of that office was certainly Ganson Depew, 
who deserves and gets the greater part of the credit in making 
Hampton the best patrol station the Navy had. His organi- 
zation plan was sent out by Washington to all other patrol 
stations, here and abroad, with orders to put it into effect 
immediately. 

Under the C.O. came Depew. In the Executive Office were 
Strong, Vorys and myself. Depew sat up at the end of the room 
next to the stove and was boss. 

Strong, his Aide for Operations, had under him two divisions 
of the flying school — patrol and experimental, and all the 
operations connected with the flying and repairing of the 
machines. I had charge of all the enlisted personnel; their 
records, leaves, discipline, etc. Incidentally it took seven 
husky yeomen seven days a week to keep the records up to date. 
Vorys took care of all the rest. 

The Experimental Squadron was practically a unit in itself. 
They had their own machines, pilots and mechanics. Very few 
people bothered them and they hardly ever bothered us. During 
the day they were always tearing around the bay, supposedly 
and probably conducting valuable experiments. 

The Patrol Squadron was divided into three flights of pilots 
and two shifts of enlisted men, night and day. One flight of 
pilots was on duty, one standing by for emergency and one on 
liberty. These flights naturally rotated daily and were under 
the supervision of the Senior Pilot who was directly responsible 
to the Aide for Operations in the Executive Office. The enlisted 
personnel of the whole station was divided into port and star- 
board watches. One week the watch would take day duty and 
the following week night duty. The watch on day duty during 
the week could go on liberty every evening and Saturday night 
and Sunday. On Sunday night they would return as night shift 
for the following week. 

As far as the actual patrolling was concerned I am sure that 
Vorys can give a much better account than myself. Three 
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patrols of two H. S.—2’s each, left at a few minutes before dawn 
every morning. They patrolled for about four hours, until just 
before the Armistice, when these patrols would go north to 
Chincotague where they would receive gas and oil, returning 
in the afternoon to Hampton. Another patrol would do the 
same only go south to Morehead City, North Carolina. At 
about ten in the morning the big boats went out and usually 
returning between three and four in the afternoon. Upon their 
return if there was any daylight left, two more H. S.-2 patrols 
went out and patrolled until dark. In this way our area was 
covered at all times during the day. While the routine patrols 
were out there were always two twin boats standing by for 
emergency. Undoubtedly these emergency machines were the 
pride of the station. 

An S.O.S. could be received in the main office, the position 
of the ship in distress determined, the courses completed and 
figured, and the orders written and sent to the pilots. In the 
meantime the machines had been started and everybody on 
board, and the second the orders were received they were off. 
It usually took slightly over three minutes from the time the 
S.O.S. was received to the time the machine left the water. 

Our quarters were most luxurious. The buildings were the 
ones that were used during the Jamestown Exposition. The 
ground floor of every house had a dining room, library and 
kitchen and one bedroom. On the second floor there were four 
bedrooms, with three people in each room. The food was excel- 
lent, twelve of us having our own negro cook and two waiters. 

The station routine was practically the same every day 
except for an occasional party to Lynn Haven, where we would 
eat at least ten dozen oysters apiece with several of our lady 
friends, who then became known as the famous Hampton 
oysterettes. Four of us in the Executive Office used to alternate 
in taking Sunday off and occasionally on a very dull, warm 
afternoon a little golf might be played at the Norfolk Country 
Club. 

I received a medical discharge in the early part of January, 
1919, when most of the complications regarding the discharge 
of the enlisted personnel after the signing of the Armistice had 
blown over. Here ends my brief and uneventful career in Naval 
Aviation. I had nearly three hundred hours flying in about 
twelve different types of machines, several spins and no crashes. 
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My only claim to any distinction whatever was a gold chevron 
for hunting several wily U-Boats.* 


‘Bill’ Thompson has described the busy life led by John 
Vorys: To fill out the picture of the Unit at Hampton 
Roads, it is necessary to bring Vorys back from Felixstowe 
and his war flights in the big boats. He came reluctantly, 
of course, snatched out of the thrilling game that they 
were all so anxious to play. But his experience and advice 
were valuable as one who had been in a position to discard 
theory and look the facts in the eye. The North Sea was a 
hard school. It may have been noted that as a literary 
stylist, Vorys has a method of his own. If he should turn 
novelist, there would be no Pollyanna stuff in his. 


About the first of March [he tells us] I sailed for home, and 
after a week in Washington telling them how to win the war and 
being listened to, and showing them some really good naviga- 
tion dope and being voted down, I was ordered temporarily to 
Hampton Roads to train the Whiting Unit and return overseas 
with them. Quite appropriately I reported on April Fool’s day, 
1918. The station was then in a daze, having been changed 
from training to experiment and back again. “Pat’ Bellinger 
was the C.O., one of the nicest, bravest fellows that ever lived, 
but with not quite punch enough to put through a policy in the 
face of Washington which was too darned close by. ‘Liv’ 
Ireland was the real boss of the station at this time, but while 
he was always an enthusiastic, tireless, unselfish worker he 
lacked the experience to make a go of such a balled up place as 
this. Harry Davison was doing experimental work and breaking 


* From the Fitness Reports, Navy Department: 

The above-named officer [Ensign W. P. Thompson] has done efficient work on 
this station as second H-16 pilot on a good many patrols; navigation, flying and 
observation were very good, but was helpless in climbing around the machine 
in bombing, forced landing, etc. As Aide for personnel, in Seaplane Flying 
Department, he has been keen, enthusiastic and industrious, handling the work 
with tact and intelligence. He is anxious to prove himself ambitious to get 
ahead, and is always good-natured, willing and cheerful, altho under a constant 
physical handicap. It is recommended that he be retained in his present rank. 

P.N. L. Betuincer, Lr. Cdr., 
N.A.S. Hampton Rds., Va. 
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a heart in Norfolk. Dave McCulloch was at Hampton Roads, 
with two H-12s and 19 Whiting pilots, including Alphy Ames, 
Lotta Lawrence, and Frank Lynch, all pawing the ground to get 
across the water. This was my pidgin. I could borrow Dave 
and the H-12s from experimental work part of the time and 
have the pilots all the time. I gave lectures and hours for navi- 
gation, and how to catch submarines and inside dope on the 
war; and we had sub-calibre aerial gunnery on the ground with 
a gadget I had made, and aerial bombery with some old Clark 
dummy bombs with a patent Vorys sight. 

Then Flight Lieutenant Frank McGill came down and we 

went into partnership on the school. One ran the ground school 
in the morning while the other gave flight instruction, and vice 
versa in the afternoon. Of course we had some awful delays 
due to lack of material to keep the boats going and to the fact 
that most of the pilots were conversant with the habits of the 
staid N-g and nothing else. Also we had no equipment for 
advanced training. On the whole, however, our delays were 
only about a week behind the vacillations of Washington as to 
the plans for sending the outfit abroad. 
_ I might have stood a chance of getting away at this time, but 
suddenly the German submarines appeared off our coast and 
we had to turn N-g instructors and students into patrol pilots 
right away, besides doing a mess of patrolling ourselves (we is 
Frank McGill and undersigned), so I couldn’t break away then. 
Then came a rainy day with its subsequent re-organization, 
and I was made division commander of the big boats (we then 
had six). This was the hardest work I ever did in the service. 
We had no spares at all, and were supposed to be doing patrol- 
ling, instruction and experimenting with these six boats. We 
got so that the men could change a radiator from a machine to 
another and patrol while number one was being gassed up. Ifa 
machine blew a crankshaft, as the Libertys had a habit of doing 
then, it was stripped to the chassis to patch up the ones that 
were flying. 

We were short of men so we had only one watch, and night 
work was simply so much hard luck that came about four times 
a week. I remember working all night to repair the axle of a 
rotten truck that broke and left a six-ton boat in the middle of 
the slipway. The blacksmiths were all in about four in the 
morning, so I took the sledge and was doing well until I felt 
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sleepy and banged the helper on the wrist. Luckily I was so 
tired I couldn’t hit him hard. ‘Smoky’ Rhoades was my right- 
hand man in the division, and right here let me say that he was 
the best enlisted man in the service and one of the most useful 
men in aviation. He was a terrific worker himself, ingenious and 
resourceful, a fine leader and could drive the other men when 
they needed to be shoved along. In the most trying circum- 
stances he was so cheerful and funny that it was a blessing to 
have him around. Morgan, then a chief, was in the machine 
shop. He was a valuable man to the whole station and could 
build a truck or mend a watch with his trusty acetylene torch. 

Things at the station were getting worse and worse. We were 
constantly given more to do and could not get spare parts, or 
new machines, or enlisted men or pilots. A favorite sport of the 
theoretical pilots at Washington was to spend a week-end at 
Hampton Roads inspecting and taking joy-rides and then to put 
in the first part of the week writing snotty letters to the poor 
distracted C.O. Hampton Roads was in a bad position geo- 
graphically. It was very important as a patrol station to pro- 
tect the second largest port of departure on the continent, yet 
being so near to Washington it was a continual temptation to 
H.Q. to try experiments in organization, construction, aerody- 
namics, training, and anything else. This is difficult for a patrol 
station. 

Finally came the big shake-up when Towers really looked 
into the thing and sent Ganson Depew as Flight Superintendent 
and ‘Lou’ Barin to take charge of experimentation. Both men 
had made reputations in the South and knew many of the crowd 
in Washington who, after all, were mostly exasperated flyers 
who wanted to fight instead of write. ‘Gans’ Depew was the 
man who made Hampton Roads in my opinion. An adept at 
paper work, diplomatic, yet a two-fisted fighter, he gradually 
gained control of the whole situation. He evolved a plan that 
really embraced three or four stations in one — experimental, 
patrol, lighter-than-air, and, until he could get rid of it, a flying 
school. Somehow he was able to start material and gobs and 
pilots coming our way, although, of course, by this time there 
was more to draw on. He persuaded the admiral of the district 
to leave us alone in matters connected with flying, after a trial 
of strength at a court of investigation. Also he sassed Captain 
Irwin and others with marked success. 
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All this was over the C.O.’s signature. The latter was glad to 
have some one with guts and ability to back him up. He gave 
Depew full swing and plenty of credit for what he accom- 
plished. From then on the station took an upward slant and 
played a very useful part in Naval Aviation. 

When ‘Gans’ Depew came, I left my beloved squadron and 
became a sort of aide to everybody for things in general for the 
rest of my time in the service. I was the only man on the station 
who had been overseas and done any war flying, and conse- 
quently I was the oracle on patrolling. I worked out a system 
of routine and organization for patrols, modelled somewhat after 
the British system. I showed the communications or intelli- 
gence officer how to make out patrol diagrams. ‘Les’ Jacobs 
and I invented the Vorys-Jacobs hardwood bomb sight which 
was used throughout the summer on nearly all the patrol 
machines. I wrote the reports connected with patrolling. I in- 
structed the particularly green pilots turned out from the finish- 
ing school and made quite a lot of routine and special patrols. 
At intervals I filled every job on the station while its regular 
occupant was on leave or away, or not in existence, from pilot, 
division and squadron commander, flight superintendent (which 
I abolished in three days) ordnance, communications officer, up 
to executive and acting C.O. To polish it all off at the finish, I 
wrote a book on Hampton Roads after the Armistice and pre- 
sided at a long drawn out court of inquiry which held me in the 
service an extra month. 

This was how I conducted the war at Hampton Roads. None 
of my experiences would make the reader’s pulse beat faster or 
leave him pop-eyed. A crank shaft broke on me off the North 
Carolina coast and I spent a night on the bosom of the deep, 
with nothing to drink but water and nothing to eat but bread 
and beans and apples and sardines. A pilot’s experience at that 
time was reckoned in busted crank shafts rather than hours. 

I smashed an H-12 trying to get away in a storm on a false 
submarine alarm and was commended for it, whether for bust- 
ing the H-12 or being an idiot I don’t know. I was stuck for 
four days at the Marine camp on the Potomac until ‘Smoke’ 
Rhoades came and fixed up my machine. I did a side slip acci- 
dentally for four hundred feet going to Washington in an H-12 
and learned for the first time that these machines would come 
out of a side-slip. I had a student break the neck of a control 
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yoke when we were up quite a piece, and that was when control 
yokes were scarce. 

My motor caught fire once at two thousand feet and I came 
‘down the next thousand in nothing flat. Then my engineer put 
the fire out. Another time I flew about eight miles with the 
engineer standing on the wing, holding some waste where the oil 
sump drain cap ought to be. I once tore down the coast on 
an emergency call and arrived in time to see the most gorgeous 
fire I ever beheld, the tanker Merlo torpedoed and burning on 
a clear day. Spent an hour looking for the U-boat and came 
home by moonlight. We had a great habit of staying out too 
late and then having to land by faith alone in the Roads. It 
was easy, except for buoys and stakes, and we knew where most 
of them were. 

I had a swell trip as chauffeur to an ordnance inspection 
party of two in an H.S.-2. We visited all the stations on the 
coast as far as Cape Cod, skimming the shore all the way and 
having a circus frightening bathers and cows. Coming home 
I flew into the worst storm that ever caught me. It blew fifty 
knots N.W. I spent two weeks on temporary duty at Phila- 
delphia just before and on Armistice Day, doing experimental 
flying in big boats and other seaplanes. Had some fine flights 
over the city during the Armistice celebration. Flewa Davisgun 
carrier and an F—-5 withgeared Libertys that turned up Io00 h.p. 
It weighed 14,000 pounds and did 102 miles an hour and 55 slow, 
climbed 4000 feet in ten minutes, all a good performance for a big 
boat. I was able to pry myself loose from the service March 1, 
1g1g, disappointed in the part I was able to take in the war, 
especially at Hampton Roads. Yet the emphasis placed by 
Admiral Sims on the importance of the convoy system, in which 
the Hampton Roads station played a considerable part, has 
consoled me for the time spent there and has made me a little 
proud of the station’s record. 


t From the Fitness Reports, Navy Department: 
(LizuTenant Joun Vorys) 

Is an excellent officer. As a flier, above the average. Is not especially suited 
to routine duties, but is of more value in original work. Good initiative and a 
high degree of intelligence. Has seen service both overseas and in this country. 
Would be very valuable in a training station due to his ability to grasp situa- 
tions of an intangible nature. Well qualified for organizing duty and for develop- 
ment work, P. N. L. Betirncer, Lt. Cdr. 

N.A.S., Hampton Roads, Va. 


CHAPTER XxI 
IRELAND’S JOB AT MOREHEAD CITY 


Livincston IRELAND was one of the few members of the 
Unit who commanded a naval air station. This honor fell 
to his lot after the Armistice and he was unable to get rid 
of it until July of 1919. It was a thankless task, in a way, 
with the war ended and the populace trying to forget it. 
The tumult and the shouting died and heroes were at a 
discount. Besides this, the station on the North Carolina 
coast was so far out of the world that even the Lord seemed 
to have overlooked it. In comparison, Erl Gould’s billet 
at Key West was fairly metropolitan. However, Lieu- 
tenant ‘Pat’ Ireland played a poor hand well, made the 
most of what resources he had, and earned merit for him- 
self and the Unit. 

Ordered from Huntington to Hampton Roads on 
October 17, 1917, he had made his début in charge of 
erecting N-g planes. After three weeks of this, he became 
an instructor in an F-boat which flew under the singular 
nickname of ‘Windburg’s Jewish Caproni.’ Windburg was 
the mechanic, and this accounts for part of it. The ‘Jewish 
Caproni’ may have referred to a tendency to nose-dive. 

Ireland instructed six hours a day, getting rid of the last 
pupil shortly before dark. Then he took Windburg up for 
a joy-hop while the other machines were being run into the 
hangars. These two enthusiasts did stunts in the air until 
night came down. Then they let the Hebrew Caproni 
trundle up the runway under its own power and proceeded 
to secure the hangar as soon as the rest of them. They 
were a snappy pair who took kindly to flying, and the more 
of it the better. 
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Ireland’s random notes have a flavor suggesting Palm 
Beach or Huntington: 


I was one of the calisthenic leaders — could lead them all 
right but knew no drill commands. Ordered to take men for 
a run, came to a gate and found another group coming through. 
Did not know how to give proper commands, so ran to the head 
of my column and whispered to the front rank to follow me, and 
so led them off through the woods and eventually back. 

The chief Sunday recreation was to go to Newport News and 
pay $1.00 a minute to fly with Carl Batts and Eddie Stinson 
and let them do acrobatics. I had my Mercer known as Maggie 
in which we went to and from the base. The schedule was to 
get up late, race to Childs, gulp breakfast, run to the garage, 
get Maggie, and beat it. 

Dave McCulloch came to Hampton Roads for two weeks to 
fly pontoon machines and stayed six months or more. The first 
machine guns received had no ejected-shell-containers. Dave 
and I had one made after our own design and took it out for a 
test. Found plenty of ducks and spent three hours shooting at 
them with machine guns. Then found it necessary to test 
minor improvements on our invention, to the discomfiture of 
the ducks, until the C.O. got wise to our game and put a stop 
to it. 


On January 1, 1918, Ireland relieved Ensign Atwater as 
Beach Master and later organized a squadron of three 
divisions and became Squadron Commander. As such he 
was placed in charge of all flying instruction and activities. 
On May 8th he received a letter of commendation which 
showed that he was not always engaged in pursuits as 
enjoyable as potting ducks with a machine gun. 


To Ensign Robert L. Ireland, U.S.N.R.F.: 

The Department is in receipt of the official report of the 
accident to Seaplane 426 at Hampton Roads, about two miles 
east of Fort Wool, on March 13. 

It appears from the report that Seaplane 426, when at an 
approximate height of 300 feet, fell and crashed into the water. 
Of the two occupants, Ensign M. Stevenson was able to extri- 
cate himself, but Ensign L. M. MacNaughton, in the rear seat, 
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was helpless to free himself because of the buckling of the upper 
wing section over the cowl of the rear seat. You, with the other 
members of the party, landed near the wrecked plane, entered 
the icy water, swam to the wrecked seaplane, and rendered all 
possible assistance toward rescuing Ensign MacNaughton. 

The Department feels very strongly that action of this kind 
is worthy of commendation, more so because of the difficulties 
under which you were compelled to work. Immersion, even for 
such a short period, in icy water while wrapped in heavy water- 
soaked clothing is in itself an exhausting experience, but will- 
ingly to have braved these conditions in attempting to rescue 
a fellow officer makes your action very meritorious and you are 
highly commended by the Department. 

A copy of this letter will be filed with your official efficiency 
record. 

JosEpHus DanIELs 


On May 29th, Ireland was promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant (j.g.). Ganson G. Depew relieved him as Chief 
Flying Officer on July 15th and he was appointed as one of 
the three Flight Commanders in charge of the patrol 
pilots. Submarine alarms had given the sea patrol more 
importance than the instructional work, and Lieutenant 
Ireland spent many hours in coastwise and off-shore 
flights during the summer of 1918, the convoy and patrol 
duty extending over a radius of 115 miles from Cape 
Henry. 

On September 11th he received the orders which 
plumped him down at Morehead City, North Carolina. 
There he wrestled with many difficulties. There were as 
many as four hundred men under him and one of the big 
problems was to keep them well and contented with 
inadequate equipment and a forlorn, lonely environment 
pretty far from everywhere. It was an uphill fight all the 
way through. The inspection report of Rear Admiral Ross 
contains the following facts: 


Sick bay and dispensary very crude and unsatisfactory. 
Drugs in very insufficient quantity, kept in a small locker. No 
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cubicles and no nurses. One Medical Officer who is on duty 
at the station at all times, one Pharmacist’s mate, 2nd-class, 
and three hospital corps-men. There is no ambulance attached 
to the station, the only resort in case of serious illness, besides 
New Bern, thirty-four miles away, is the naval hospital at 
Norfolk. If a surgical operation is necessary, the patient is 
transferred to New Bern.... However, the health of the 
station is excellent. 

The mess hall was found in an old warehouse belonging to 
the target range, which has been remodelled to fulfill, as far 
as possible, the requirements of the station. Heated by two 
small coal stoves, it was badly ventilated and badly lighted. 
The supply of galley facilities was very crude and entirely 
inadequate. ... 


When it came to the officer personnel, Admiral Ross 
could find such complimentary things to say as these: 


Lieutenant R. L. Ireland, Jr., was the commanding officer 
and, with the able assistance of the officers and force on hand, 
he has certainly performed wonders. Unaided, they have 
erected one hangar, including the placing of the roof trusses, 
and it was reported that they would be able to complete the one 
in hand in six weeks if the present force is allowed to remain. 
....I was very much pleased with the work of Lieutenant 
Ireland and his staff of officers.? 


*From the Fitness Reports, Navy Department: 
(LizuTenanT Rosert L, IRELAND) 
Period 1 April to 30 June, 1918: 

This officer has shown a most whole hearted, complete devotion to duty. 
Due to his lack of former experience, on account of his youth, he has not de- 
veloped sufficiently to warrant a recommendation for his advancement in rank 
at this time. He is a valuable man, and will give an excellent account of him- 
self in any aviation assignment to which he may be ordered. 

P. N. L. Bevuincer, U.S.N. (Lt. Cdr.) 
N.A.S., Hampton Rds., Va. 


Period 30 September to 31 December, 1918: _ 

The above officer has been in charge of the Morehead City detachment from 
Hampton Roads. The station has been operated as refuelling base and operat- 
ing seaplanes on a small scale at same time the station has been under 
construction. His duties have been performed very creditably and he is recome 
mended for promotion to Lieutenant. 

: P.N. L. Bevuncer, Lt. Cdr., U.S.N. 
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IRELAND’S JOB AT MOREHEAD CITY 


Lieutenant Ireland was fairly bombarding the Navy 
Department with requests to supply his most urgent 
needs. It was one of those situations in which things 
would have been in apple-pie order if the war had lasted a 
year or two longer. As commanding officer of the More- 
head City air station, the heaviest part of Ireland’s work 
came long after the Armistice. It was recognized by his 
promotion to the rank of Lieutenant on March 29, 1919. 

His own story, as he tells it, is a very worthy contribu- 
tion to the history of the First Yale Unit and illustrates the 
wide variety of responsibilities and experiences to which 
the members were assigned in the day’s work: 


In the process of establishing a chain of patrol stations along 
the Atlantic Coast, Morehead City was chosen as the connect- 
ing link between Hampton Roads and Brunswick, Georgia. It 
was the Department’s plan to have a temporary six seaplane 
detachment fitted out and sent from Hampton Roads Naval 
Air Station with the least possible delay, and then to build a 
permanent twelve seaplane station in the same location. 

On September 11th, 1918, I was sent to Morehead City in a 
seaplane, accompanied by the Hampton Roads paymaster, 
‘for the purpose of looking into the conditions relating to the 
establishing of the naval air station.’ Upon my return, I made 
out my list of officers, men, and material necessary to put a six 
seaplane detachment in immediate operation and on September 
16th went to the new job under the following orders: 

You are directed to proceed to Morehead City, North Carolina. 
You are detailed as Officer in Charge of the Naval Air Station and 
will exercise your authority in this respect in the endeavor to establish 
temporary means for operating seaplanes from this station as soon 
as possible. The station at Morehead City will be operated as a sub- 
station, under the Naval Air Station, Hampton Roads. 


The site chosen, three miles south of the town, was the State 
Militia summer camping ground on a sound half a mile wide 
at that point and sheltered from the ocean by a strip of sand. 
Arrangements were made with the local hotel, once a famous 
summer resort but long since gone into a decline, to accommodate 
the personnel. The Texas Company agreed to furnish gasoline 
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and oil and a boat was kept constantly ready for use in refueling. 
Two local Fish Commission boats reported for duty, and with 
the help of their crews and the six men who came as my first 
draft, work was begun on adapting the buildings of the Militia 
camp for use as a naval air station. With these six men came 
my police dog, ‘Lord,’ who was exploited by the local news- 
papers as a Government dog trained for sentry duty and sent 
to help guard the buildings! 

On the site were thirty buildings of various sizes and shapes, 
in care of a State custodian who lived in a bungalow, drew his 
pay and his breath, and did nothing else. By means of a letter 
from the Governor of North Carolina to Secretary Daniels, 
the Navy Department was given the unrestricted use of this 
Camp Glen. When the State custodian, however, feared that he 
might lose his bungalow and his job, he succeeded in delaying 
the work by insisting that we let the State buildings alone. I 
told him that the Navy had no intention of pulling his house or 
his soft berth out from under him. This calmed him, and he 
gave me written authority to do what I liked with the property, 
after which he wandered off into the unknown on indefinite 
leave with pay. 

About September 3joth, Lieutenant Grant (C.E.C.), U.S.N. 
R.F., reported with orders from the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
to build the twelve seaplane station. Together we went over 
the ground and planned the station. All went well until the 
draft of artificers arrived. Grant wanted complete charge of 
these men, as he understood from Yards and Docks that they 
were being sent to him. As I was a line officer in charge of anaval 
detachment, I took charge. This mix-up of authority, which 
delayed operations and caused hard feeling, was directly the 
fault of the Navy Department. 

The construction of this twelve seaplane station should have 
been carried on through the Public Works Office of the Fifth 
Naval District and a conference should have been called be- 
tween the line officer sent from Hampton Roads to command 
the detachment and the Public Works officer sent down under 
his jurisdiction to take charge of the construction. Instead of 
that, the Department instructed the Commandant to send a 
temporary six seaplane detachment from Hampton Roads and 
sent the Public Works officer directly to Morehead City to 
build the semi-permanent twelve seaplane station without 
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reference to the detachment already on that site and without 
reference to the artificers’ unit which was ordered to report to 
the officers in charge of construction. This tangle of responsi- 
bility caused a good deal of trouble and permitted passing 
the buck. 

Due to the influenza in the town, I insisted that all the men 
live in the hotel and use the seaplanes for transporting them to 
and from the station. Because the hotel cooks were no good 
and the kitchen filthy, I arranged with the proprietor and de- 
tailed my own cooks. Until this time no medical officer had 
reported, although I had repeatedly wired and telephoned for 
one. I had one man who had reported for duty with influenza. 
About the time the influenza spread among the ship-builders in 
Morehead City, my medical officer arrived and, after consulta- 
tion, we decided to move to the station. 

The men were quartered in 15 x 48 ft. buildings with shut- 
ters only for windows. Light was supplied by lanterns and 
candles. The galley was equipped with one house-size cook 
stove and three open air fire pits. Cooking was done in five 
gallon lard cans. We were able to commandeer only sufficient 
mess gear to give each man either a plate, cup, or saucer or 
either a knife, fork, or spoon. Our supplies were never more 
than two meals in advance. 

The men were restricted to the station in order to avoid 
association with the natives among whom the sick toll, before 
the epidemic ended, rose to sixty per cent. Among the per- 
sonnel, which increased to four hundred, we had only ten cases 
of influenza of which number but five reported for sick duty. It 
was under these conditions that patrols were being carried on 
and the station built. 

The work was further handicapped by the fact that ship- 
ments of portable buildings and tools arrived wrong end to. 
The roofs reached us first. We were therefore compelled to 
borrow and beg substitutes for the necessary tools wherever we 
could find them. To make matters worse, I was sent a young 
Reserve paymaster. Although he codperated to the best of 
his ability, his lack of experience made him ineffectual. After 
frequent requests I was finally given a competent paymaster, 
but this man had so much of the previous work to straighten 
out that he was greatly hampered. 

After the Armistice came the flood of requests for releases 
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from active duty, discharges, and a general inclination on the 
part of the men to let down on the work. Having carried it 
along thus far, and hearing reports that it was doubtful whether 
the station could be continued, I made every effort to rush the 
work for fear that I might have to undo what had been done 
and restore things to please the State custodian. 

On February rst, 1919, the station was made an independent 
command, although up to that time the Commanding Officer at 
Hampton Roads had been giving me a free rein. I had learned, 
by hard experience, that the only way to accomplish things was 
to go to Washington in person. From this time on, I was bust- 
ing in there at every opportunity and succeeded in obtaining 
men appointed and concessions granted by personal interviews 
in the bureaus concerned. Otherwise I should have been left in 
the lurch. Like all the other stations I was reluctant to release 
men, especially as I had to replace skilled artificers with aviator 
mechanics from overseas who were discontented and unsuited 
for the work in hand. It was only by means of the Knights of 
Columbus who supplied entertainments and equipped recrea- 
tion rooms that I was able to keep the men halfway contented. 

I endeavored to release and discharge men in accordance 
with the Secretary’s orders, first on the grounds of dependency, 
second, to finish their education, third, for urgent business 
reasons, judging each case on its merits. This caused me no end 
of trouble, for it was very difficult to determine whether a man 
was honest in his claims or trying to run a bluff. I made use of 
the Red Cross, the city administration, and the bankers of the 
various towns where the men lived to verify the statements. 
This was the data I relied upon, although I was swamped with 
requests from Congressmen and other officials who pressed me 
to pay particular attention to certain cases. I was polite, or 
tried to be, but strictly impartial. 

In February the station was visited by Rear Admiral Ross, 
the General Inspector of Training Activities. He made a very 
favorable report of the work accomplished. Later the station 
was visited by Captain Irwin, the Supervisor of Naval Avia- 
tion. I emphasized the needs of the station to both these offi- 
cers, but obtained minor results. 

Carrying out the Department’s. ideas of war games, I ar- 
ranged as many long flights for the pilots as possible. Planes 
were sent in one instance as far south as Jacksonville. Two 
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planes were sent also to the war games staged at Cape May. 
Bombing and gunnery exercises, radio experiments, and the 
training of carrier pigeons were carried on daily. 

By June, 1919, the station was practically completed and the 
greater part of the machine shop and other equipment was 
ready to install. It was then that the Department decided to 
reduce the complement to twenty-five men who were to act as 
guards for the station and caretakers of the material. It was 
therefore necessary for me to clean up all unfinished work and 
put the station in ship-shape condition before transferring the 
excess personnel. 

I sent in my request for inactive duty, dated June 21st, and 
on July 11th, I turned over the station to my Executive Officer 
and filed my orders of release from active service. I stopped at 
Norfolk to say good-bye to the Commandant and his staff, and 
formally separated myself from getting on with the war at 
Morehead City, North Carolina. 


CHAPTER XXII 
ERL GOULD AND KEY WEST 


InsTEaD of rolling across to France, Erl Gould found him- 
self back among familiar scenes, the feather-duster palms; 
the white beaches, and the tropical weather of southern 
Florida. Key West was his destination. He could proceed 
no farther into exile without jumping into the Gulf. 
However, he had managed to keep up his spirits at Bay 
Shore and he would make the best of being marooned 
among the Cubans and negroes who dwell on this speck 
of an island linked to the coast by means of a railroad 
magically flung across miles and miles of coral reefs, cays, 
and lagoons. 

He made the journey in no such ease and comfort as 
when Colonel Thompson’s personally conducted ‘Aviation 
Special’ had moved northward from Palm Beach. In fact, 
Ensign Gould was ready to subscribe to the well-known 
dictum that war is hell. He was placed in charge of a train 
transporting ten officers, one hundred men, and machines 
and equipment. They were four days and four nights on 
the way. Dining cars? Not to hear them tell it. Mostly 
jam sandwiches and coffee. They were like so many 
dusty, famished wolves, in a temper to tackle a German 
regiment and give it the first bit. 

When passing Palm Beach, Ensign Gould sighed as he 
took up another notch in his belt. He thought of the three 
square meals per day, with lunches in between and the 
Seminole Drug Store when more nourishment was craved. 
But the days of aviation de luxe were only a memory, and 
there was an interesting job waiting at Key West with 
manifold obstacles to overcome and novel responsibilities 
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to assume. How Er! Gould handled them, youthful as he 
was, and the commendation he earned, is one of the notable 
stories of the Unit. 

When he reached Key West, a few days before Christ- 
mas of 1917, he found an air station getting under way as 
one activity of an elaborately organized naval base. The 
plant consisted of one hangar housing five planes, officers’ 
quarters, two barracks for the men, a mess hall, and a 
dirigible shed under construction. There was no beach 
equipped with runways and no machine shop. The officer 
in command was Lieutenant Stanley V. Parker of the 
Coast Guard, a licensed naval pilot who had been trained 
at Pensacola. He had about twenty-five men who were 
merely guarding the property. 

Ensign Gould was immediately made senior flying 
officer. He had to create both a training school and an air 
patrol which should help to safeguard the Florida Strait, 
a crowded and vastly important highway of commerce. 
He had brought his personnel with him. The officers were 
youngsters like himself, recently commissioned and eager 
for flying service. In the enlisted force were ninety compe- 
tent machinists and riggers. 

They went at it on the jump, in the spirit of the Yale 
Unit. Their special train arrived at daybreak. They un- 
loaded it and began to put the planes together. A derrick 
was found that could drop them into the water and lift 
them out again. Before sunset of this same day, Captain 
Parker and Ensign Gould were flying over Key West. 
They had set a pace that was maintained right up to the 
Armistice when the station could boast that on one day 
only had it failed to have a plane in the air. And this was 
when a young hurricane threatened to blow the station 
away. 

There were the serious handicaps that existed elsewhere 
—lack of machines and facilities in general — but the 
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spirit of energy and enthusiasm overcame them. Erl 
Gould had much to do with this, but he gives the credit 
to his force. They were the goods, says he. His staff was 
quickly organized, George Evans as Executive Officer; 
Larry White, Works Officer; ‘Pop’ Coddington, Supply 
Officer; Boyd as Engineer Officer, and the rest of them 
flight officers. Several of the student aviators brought 
from Bay Shore had already spent some time in the air, 
so it was not long before they were beginning to solo. 

More buildings were erected, more officers and men sent 
to Key West for training. The plant grew like a mush- 
room. As a naval base, the little island had not been so 
thoroughly shaken out of its drowsiness since the Spanish 
War. In its harbor and the open roadstead beyond was a 
fleet of cruisers, submarines, sub-chasers, and gunboats 
under the flag of Rear-Admiral Edwin A. Anderson, the 
ranking officer afloat. Erl Gould recalls these impressions 
of him: 

He was a very keen, alert man, extremely restless and plan- 
ning something or other all the time. I think he must have been 
very much like Eddie McDonnell in his youth, and like Eddie 
he possesses the Congressional Medal of Honor. He was con- 
tinually arranging maneuvers including the various vessels 
under his command and the air service. He made it a point to 
go up in the aeroplanes as often as he possibly could. He liked 
to fly and went up with me quite often. He permitted his chief 
of staff, Captain Kenneth Castleman, to spend considerable 
time with us, arranging war games and so on. Captain Castle- 


man, who was of great service to us, later became Assistant 
Chief of the Bureau of Navigation. 


In January, 1918, Captain W. B. Fletcher (temporary 
Rear Admiral) was transferred from service overseas to 
command the Key West base as headquarters of the 
Seventh Naval District. He had been sent to Brest to 
direct the operations of the American naval forces on the 
French coast. After the sinking of the transport Antilles 
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by an enemy submarine, he was relieved of this duty and 
superseded by Rear Admiral Henry B. Wilson, In time 
of war officers of high rank are held responsible for disas- 
ters which may occur beyond the range of their direct 
supervision. Other transports were lost later, but it was 
asserted that the Antilles had been inadequately escorted. 

Whatever the facts may have been, Admiral Fletcher 
displayed no lack of initiative and ability in tackling the 
job at Key West. 

He was, indeed, a charming gentleman [Erl Gould says of 
him] and certainly an inspiration to all of us who worked under 
him. When he took hold, the town was pretty much a den 
of iniquity, with a mixture of Cuban cigar-makers, Bahama 
niggers, and the better element of white blood which seemed 
unable or unwilling to clean up the place. We had a lot of 
trouble at night because of ructions between our gobs and the 
natives, and there was a shooting or stabbing affray now and 
then. 

In three months Admiral Fletcher had reformed Key West 
and swept it with a new broom. Certain districts were re- 
stricted, crime almost wiped out. Patrols kept the sailors out 
of mischief. Key West was really a decent place to live in, with 
some new ideas about sanitation and order. 

The Admiral interfered very little with our activities at the 
air station. I can’t recall that he ever refused a request we made 
of him. He showed confidence in the heads of the departments 
or posts under him and was always cordially anxious to assist. 


Key West never changes. In spite of the railroad, it is 
much the same, according to Erl Gould’s description, as 
when the present writer knew it more than twenty-five 
years ago. Trouble between the gobs and the natives? 
This sounds like an echo of the Spanish War days and 
earlier than that, of filibustering with ‘Dynamite Johnny’ 
O’Brien in the notorious Three Friends that ran cargoes 
of arms to the Cuban rebels in ’96. In a book of mine 
called ‘Roads of Adventure’ you will find a certain ept- 
sode mentioned as follows: 
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Dirty, ragged, unshaven, the two correspondents drowsed 
upon the schooner’s deck while she ran for Key West with a 
fair wind, reaching there late at night. Down among the 
wharves a Cuban was luckily encountered and he was a cordial 
pilot to the restaurant of one Palacho who was deep in the plots 
of the Funta. In those days it was a Key West without a rail- 
road, a lazy tropical town, much more Cuban than American, 
a little exotic island set far out in a sun-bathed ocean. For us 
two refugees, it was easy enough to find cover in the Cuban 
quarter and to remain there safe against discovery. 

Ah, it was superb to comprehend that we were heroes, brave 
men from the Three Friends which had defied the powerful 
navy of Spain. And while we ate, the Cubans surrounded the 
table and we refought for them the glorious naval action — 
tracing a map on the tablecloth, a salt-cellar as the Three 
Friends, a breadcrust as the disabled gunboat, a bottle as the 
Spanish cruiser firing her big guns down Cienfuegos way. 

The restaurant of the kindly Palacho rang with cheers. What 
was intended to be a square meal and nothing more became an 
ovation and a celebration. It was a very late hour when two 
well fed correspondents rolled into bed at Sweeney’s lodging 
house. They were disturbed by several drunken bluejackets 
who seemed to make a pastime of falling down stairs. One of 
them loudly announced, over and over again, that his name was 
‘John J. McCarthy, E-S-Q- with a period,’ and he could lick 
any six Cubanos in Key West. After a while some annoyed 
Cubano hit him over the head with a chair and threw him out, 
His challenge came more faintly from the sidewalk, the last 


stand of ‘John J. McCarthy, E-S-Q- with a period.’ 


You may remember the chorus of alarm, some of it 
foolish, that was raised when the venturesome German 
submarines raided the North Atlantic coast and sank 
a number of merchant vessels. It was surmised that secret 
fuel bases had been tucked away in the West Indies or on 
the Mexican coast. For this reason an air patrol was set 
in motion from Key West. It was a hurry call and Erl 
Gould and his staff responded without delay. This was a 
separate detail, in addition to the regular patrol of the 
shipping lanes in the Florida Strait. ‘Pete’ Hoagland 
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was given charge of these special pilots and planes which 
flew East, South, and West from the base, sweeping as 
great an area as was found practicable. From daylight 
until dark this patrol was operated until the end of the 
war, all the way from the Dry Tortugas to Miami where 
the patrol from that base was met. 

Besides the daily routine, the experimental work was 
singularly interesting. Sketching it in brief outline, Erl 
Gould writes: 


Thomas A. Edison spent about two months at Key West, 
working principally with his listening device for detecting sub- 
marines and developing other instruments he had invented. 
He came out to the air station several times and attempted to 
camouflage planes flying at fairly low altitudes. As I recall it, 
his theory was that as white is not a color and black contains 
all the colors in the spectrum, perfect invisibility could be 
obtained only by a combination of the two. The bottoms of 
the wings of a plane were striped black and white on one side 
of the fuselage in equal widths, about like a zebra, while on the 
other side there was twice as much white as black. From the 
ground it was interesting to note that when the plane was flying 
at a certain altitude one plane would be clearly visible while the 
other was not. And as the pilot climbed, the invisible wing 
would come into sight and the other go out. 

The time of day also made considerable difference. When one 
wing was perfectly visible from an altitude of, say, two thou- 
sand feet, that same wing would be invisible at ten or eleven 
o’clock from the same altitude. If some sort of a shutter system 
could have been applied to aeroplanes, the experiments might 
have been of considerable advantage. 

As a matter of interest, one day we decided to determine the 
feasibility of rescuing men from disabled aeroplanes by means 
of dirigibles. Accordingly Bill Humphreys, one of our squadron 
commanders, and Meyers Baker, Intelligence Officer, landed on 
the water in a plane about a quarter of a mile off the beach and 
signalled for the Blimp. Without difficulty the Blimp rested in 
the air directly over their heads and lowered a rope ladder 150 
feet long. Humphreys and Baker couldn’t quite reach the 
bottom rung so they both jumped for it at the same time, 
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caught it, and were clear of the plane. The men in the Blimp 
instantly threw out ballast sand, but not enough of it. As a 
result the Blimp came sagging down close to the water while 
poor Bill and Meyers Baker disappeared beneath the surface. 

In their anxiety to go up and so avoid drowning the two 
aviators, the crew of the Blimp threw over a whole lot more 
ballast, —too much this time. Up shot the gas bag and up from 
the bottom of the Bay came Bill and Baker, so darned fast that 
it looked like Jonah parting company with the whale. Baker 
had clawed around under water and secured another grip on 
the ladder so that by this time he was about in the middle of it, 
but Humphreys was still clinging to the bottom rung. There he 
stayed while the Blimp climbed like an express elevator to some 
fifteen hundred feet. At about this altitude they managed to 
get organized and under control. With a little fancy trapeze 
work, Bill managed to pull himself up and follow Baker safely 
into the fuselage. The stunt was duly reported as a spectacular 
success, but the heroes said no encores for them. There were 
plenty of other men who could qualify as amphibious acrobats 
if they liked that sort of thing. 

Another interesting game was tracking the course of tor- 
pedoes. The submarines held their torpedo practice at Dry 
Tortugas. Given a certain target, they tried to make hits with 
torpedoes from various angles and distances. We hovered in the 
air behind them until the torpedo was released and then fol- 
lowed its course by flying directly above it at a fairly low alti- 
tude. I received letters from two or three men participating in 
them who were later assigned to patrol, convoy, or bombing 
duties in foreign waters, and they said they had been greatly 
helped by the maneuvres at Key West. 


Meanwhile the air station was growing bigger and busier 
week by week. It was not neglected in Washington. 
Captain Irwin and Commander Towers kept it in mind 
and, amid a hundred other demands, sent more and more 
personnel and equipment to Key West. The station was 
achieving results. It won official favor because of the pace 
it set and the record it made. The Bureau of Navigation 
and the Bureau of Steam Engineering did much to assist 
the program of expansion. 
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On March 12th, Captain Stanley Parker submitted the 
following letter to the Chief of Naval Operations (Avia- 
tion): 


I have to recommend the promotion to the grade of Lieu- 
tenant (j.g.) U.S.N.R.F., of Ensign E. C. B. Gould, Naval Re- 
serve Flying Corps, now Squadron Commander at this station. 

The progress made in the training of student aviators in sea- 
plane work at this station has been almost wholly due to his 
efforts. He has worked indefatigably in the interests of the sta- 
tion and the corps and has a splendid personality for leadership. 
As he has under his charge a large number of officers it is be- 
lieved that the promotion is in the interests of efficiency as well 
as being a reward for efficient service. 


The recommendation was approved. The promotion 
was made effective from March 23rd, although notice was 
delayed until two months later. In July, 1918, Captain 
Stanley Parker was transferred to Rockaway. To the 
surprise of Ensign Erl Gould he was again promoted, to 
the rank of Lieutenant, and given command of the Key 
West Naval Air Station. It was a large position to fill. 
Additional hangars, barracks, shops, and other buildings 
were being constructed. This work went on until two large 
flying beaches were in operation, with housing for fifty 
planes, two dirigibles, and four kite balloons. The force 
was increased until it consisted of a thousand enlisted 
men, nearly a hundred officers, and about two hundred 
and fifty student fliers. 

Key West had increased its population and was enjoy- 
ing a season of lavish prosperity. Admiral Fletcher lorded 
it over the Navy Yard, the Naval Training Station, the 
Marine Corps base, and nominally the Naval Air Station. 
Admiral Anderson was going and coming with his vessels, 
using the Dolphin as his flagship. Besides all this, there 
was an army post at Key West. 

Lieutenant Gould knew of tropical languor only by 
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hearsay. It did not come into his young life at all, nor 
did he permit his large force to wilt in the well-known 
siesta. The station had a certain snap and vim that defied 
the climate. This was remarked by officers sent to inspect 
the work. The town offered few diversions. The men pre- 
ferred to stay on the job. Mosquitoes were a curse. 
Sentries wore high boots, mittens, and nets draped from 
their hats while they sweated in temperatures of ninety 
to a hundred degrees. 

With the greatly increased air force, Admiral Anderson 
was able to devise his war games on a larger scale. Erl 
Gould enjoyed them. 


A few ships would be sent out on a cruise [he explains] and 
the submarines advised of their homeward course. Then the 
Air Station and the sub-chaser base were given the probable 
location at dawn ona certain day. If the ships were due to come 
from the West, we sent two or three planes to Dry Tortugas the 
evening before the ships were due. At daybreak one plane went 
off to meet them; promptly two hours later another plane was 
sent to relieve it and so on. Our cruising radius was well out to 
sea, beyond sight of land, so considerable experience in flying by 
compass was obtained. By relaying planes we were able to 
convoy the ship from dawn to dark, with the chasers escorting 
them on the surface. 

Every now and then all the ships would stop their engines 
while the chasers listened in. If they detected a submarine, they 
signaled and assumed different formations of attack. When we 
sighted a submarine we went over it, looped directly above it, 
spiraled down and flew around it until the subchasers came up. 
So clear was the water that we could find the submarine almost 
every time. The observations were far more successful than in 
the dirty water of the Sound off New London. On only one 
occasion was a submarine attack made without detection from 


the air. This was done by a boat of the ‘K’ type. 


The importance of Key West as a training school for 
fliers was by no means overlooked. This was, after all, 
the chief purpose. It was real luxury for Erl Gould to 
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have all planes he wanted, plenty of motors and spare 
parts, and ideal flying weather. Almost every man in 
training could be sent up at least once a day and usually 
twice. This enabled them to learn with remarkable 
rapidity. It was exceptional if a student required as much 
as twenty hours with an instructor before he was allowed 
to solo. 

After soloing for ten hours in N-g’s they were given a 
couple of instruction hops in F-—boats, H—boats, R-g’s, 
and Aero-Marines. Then they soloed in these machines 
and so had a variety of experiences in adapting themselves. 
The instructors were all excellent fliers and before re- 
leasing their students gave them two stunt hops during 
which they looped, side-slipped, and did tail-spins. There 
were few accidents, considering the number of flying 
hours rolled up in a day. Students who found themselves 
in trouble were usually able to take themselves out again. 
It was an efficient system in all respects. 

There was a glimpse of naval pomp and a touch of 
humor when Rear Admiral Winslow steamed into harbor 
on the 4/oha while making a tour of inspection of the 
Atlantic coast stations. As the senior officer, he rated 
salutes and all the ceremonies laid down in the regula- 
tions. Lieutenant Gould had his men drawn up, all 
spick and span and as solemn as so many owls. This was 
going to be different from that undrilled, disrespectful mob 
that had greeted Eddie McDonnell’s first inspection at 
Palm Beach. Admiral Fletcher had the Navy Yard and 
the Training Station all fit and polished to the last button. 
Admiral Anderson’s ships were anchored at precise inter- 
vals with the saluting powder ready to burn. Bang went 
the guns, and then the 4/oha went aground on the flats at 
the edge of the channel and there she stayed with Admiral 
Winslow striding the quarterdeck and cursing under his 
breath in the forceful language of the sea. 
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However, Lieutenant Erl C. B. Gould found that the 
jinx had not touched him. This was one of his lucky days. 
Admiral Winslow finally came ashore and inspected the 
Air Station. Apparently he liked what hesaw. Discover- 
ing that his aide, ‘Fred’ Eckhart, was a friend of Lieu- 
tenant Gould, the Admiral invited the young man off to the 
flagship to dine. When the 4/oha was ready to sail from 
Key West, Lieutenant Gould was requested to accom- 
pany the Admiral to Pensacola and inspect the Naval 
Air Station there. ‘I had another taste of delightful life,’ 
comments Erl, ‘similar to that of commuting from New 
York to Huntington on the Whileaway, except that I 
had the blue plush room all to myself.’ 

So accustomed was the amiable Lieutenant Gould to 
consorting with these two-starred potentates that one 
takes it as a matter of course that he and Admiral Ander- 
son should have been flying over to Havana now and 
then. Perhaps it was to discuss locating air stations on 
the Cuban coast, or some other topic, with the Minister 
of Marine. They were rather pleasant excursions. On 
one of them the Minister of Marine, who was a hospitable 
gentleman, insisted on entertaining his guests after the 
business was finished. There was food, not too much of it, 
for the influence of Mr. Hoover had pervaded fair Cuba, 
but there was no restriction on liquid nourishment. The 
afternoon slid past on ball bearings. Instead of starting 
back for Key West at five, the Admiral and the Lieutenant 
tarried until dusk to toast Cuba Libre and the glorious 
republic of Estados Unidos, likewise to hell with the 
Kaiser! Another plane had been waiting to fly to Key 
West as an escort, but the motor was balky in starting. 
This caused more delay. Finally the two machines soared 
for the ninety miles’ flight across to Key West. 

Fifteen miles out from Havana Harbor, the escort 
plane made a forced descent to a sea which was rough- 
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ened by a strong wind. Erl Gould scribbled on a pad and 
passed it to Admiral Anderson, asking whether he desired 
to return to Havana or proceed to Key West and send 
out sub-chasers from there to stand by the crippled sea- 
plane. ‘Use your own judgment’ was the Admiral’s reply. 
It was for the aviation commander to do the worrying. 
This was his job. 

In the darkness they flew around the disabled machine 
once more. Luckily its motor consented to go to work and 
it lifted itself from the threatening sea. Off they went 
again, the two planes together, and nosed it through one 
heavy squall after another. Lieutenant Gould was in a 
state of mind. Key West was not a wide mark to hit ina 
thick, windy night and it would never have done to 
wander around the Gulf of Mexico with an admiral on 
board. By edging up the coast, and keeping an eye on the 
compass, the anxious pilot picked up the American Shoals 
Light and knew where he was. Thence it was an easy jog 
straight home. The Admiral was not all perturbed. He 
was perfectly willing to pay another visit to the genial 
Cuban Minister of Marine, but thought it advisable to say 
adios by daylight. 


In his large mechanical force, Gould had one of the old 
crowd from Huntington. This was ‘Bob’ Truman. 


After we disbanded [says Erl] Alphy Ames and Albert Ditman 
arranged to get him over at Bay Shore and I managed to have 
him included in the draft sent to Key West. Bob was remark- 
able at lining up planes. He remained at Key West all the time 
I was there and proved himself to be one of the greatest assets 
of the station. He superintended the erection of new planes and 
repaired all those that could be repaired. He and I together 
always gave each new plane its first flight. And before long he 
could do the stunt as well as any one there. 

The other members of the Unit will find it difficult to imagine 
Bob Truman, or myself, for that matter, in the role of lecturers. 
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Nevertheless lectures were given twice a week—on flying, 
lining up planes, different types of construction, etc., and 
aerodynamics as Eddie McDonnell had given it to us. On the 
day when I lectured, the class would flock to the beach en 
masse as soon as I finished and ask Bob Truman please to 
explain to them what I thought I had been talking about. Ina 
word, he did more than anybody else to instil and keep going 
the old pep which had been so notable in the Unit. Near the 
end of the war he was made a warrant officer, although he had 
been recommended for promotion several months earlier. 


As the officer in command of a station as extensive as 
this, Erl Gould had very many problems put up to him. 
He appears to have handled them with tact and courage — 
the steel fist in the velvet glove, or words to that effect. 
His position demanded executive ability of a high order, 
but he could also listen to the grievances of his men and 
maintain their morale. Justice was dispensed and advice 
bestowed in a truly parental manner. For instance, there 
was the distressed lady who addressed the following letter 
to ‘U.S. Navil Station, Key West, Florida’: 


Mr. Captain: 

On the 31st of October, Mr. Mason Fortner was home on his 
furlo and visited us. And he took my engagement ring off and 
never returned it. I rote him asking him to please return it but 
never rec’d any answer. My friend is in France in the service. 
And I would like awful well if you would see that Mason would 
send my ring to me. I do not know if I will ever see him any 
more and the ring is my engagement and would like to have the 
ring. I will thank you very much if you would see that Mason 
sends it back. And if he has lost or broken the ring he will have 
to pay me $15 in place of the ring. 

Yours truly 
Miss Hazet Caton 


This was enough to invoke the sympathies of the tender- 
hearted Lieutenant Gould. Far more serious was the 
eloquent lament of the colored mess attendant who pre- 
pared his document in regular Navy style: 
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From: O. B. Polk, M. Att. 3c. 

To: Commanding Officer. 

Via: Executive Officer. 

Susject: Maltreatment by Superior. 

Reason: (1) In accordance with the Bluejacket’s Manual. 

(2) With the right to report me if I am guilty of neglect of 
duty. Instead, he attacked the virtues of my gray-haired 
mother by calling me an Ishmael. Thereby, with his sarcasm, 
my parents were illegally united. 

(3) THe Circumstances: Last night the mess carte menu 
was somewhat table d’hote style. The boy who I detailed to 
dress the dinner table failed to put on celery. I as Junior Mess 
Table Captain make my inspection of the table five minutes 
before announcement, ‘Dinner is served.’ I find no celery or 
ice tea poured but at once I begin the unfinished work, and at 
the time I was putting celery on the dish he was blaspheming me 
vehemently. I spoke in the most magnitudinous manner, to the 
effect that I thought he owed me an apology for wronging me 
so unjustly. He said I had never treated him right and to look 
at my record. If I was wrong and unpleased to complain to the 
Commander. 

(4) And, sir, I only pray as plaintiff that he apologizes and 
that he be as benevolent toward me as his fancies of me will 
allow. 


There was also the melodrama of the purloined letter. 
It caused another indignant mess attendant to take his 
pen in hand and let it sizzle as follows: 


CoMMANDING OFFICER: 

I have been accused by H. Haywood, this date, of taking a 
letter from his writing box. I wrote a lady in Key West asking 
her not to mention my name in her gossip to others, due to a 
broken friendship between she and I of previous date. He went 
to town today and probably saw this letter. He came back and 
began to swear, saying in very abusive language that some one 
had taken a letter from his box, slurring somebody outrageously. 
In the mean time Mr. King called me or rather the phone rang 
and after I answered the phone I went to Mr. King. Passing 
back through the galley, Haywood mentioned my name. I 
stopped and asked him what I had to do with his letter. He 
said, ‘Yes, you, George Williams Mack, you went to my 
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box and took my letter, you!’ As a deadly insult 
this Haywood added, ‘Your mother never wore any under- 
clothes.’ He held up the knife with which he was cutting 
potatoes and I caught his hand. With my other hand I grabbed 
an iron from the stove and hit him twice. Then I reported to 
the Executive Officer. = 


There is no mention of a burial party and “Taps’ for the 
offensive Mr. Haywood, so it may be assumed that the 
flat-iron bounced from his head. Amid such distressing 
memoranda as the foregoing appeared a bright gleam. 
Lieutenant Gould found on his desk one morning this 
eighteen-carat gem of poesy, author unknown but sus- 
pected to be a gob of the Air Station: 


Co’se Ah ain’t saying Ah won’t do 

Jes whut ma country want me to, 

But dey’s one job Ah fo’see 

Ain’t gwine to teach itself to me — © 
Uh! uh! Not me! 


Dat’s dis heah aihrplane stuff — No, Boss, 
Ah’ll bah some othah kind ob cross 
Lak drive a mule, er tote a gun, 
But Ah ain’t flirtin’ wif de sun — 
Uh! uh! Not me! 


If Ah mus’ do a loop-do-loop 

Let mine be ’round some chicken coop; 
It ain’t gwine be up whah de crows 
Kin say Ah’s trompin’ on deer toes — 


Uh! uh! Not me! 


It sho’ look sweet, Ah don’t deny, 

To be a-oozin’ round de sky, 

But dat’s fo’ folks dat’s in de mood, 

Not fo’ me tho’ cose Ah’s shrewd — 
Uh! uh! Not me! 


Down heah Ah firs’ saw light ob day 

Down heah am whah Ah’s gwine to stay; 

Folks, Ah don’t keer to hab ma feet 

Git too blamed proud to walk de street — 
Uh! uh! Not me! 
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These are glimpses of the lighter side. It is difficult to 
appraise in detail the merits and complexities of such a 
task as Erl Gould shouldered, with a personnel of almost 
fifteen hundred men and fifty planes under his command. 
He is temperamentally disinclined to air his troubles or to 
take life too solemnly. Others must be permitted to speak 
in his behalf concerning the Key West station. He man- 
aged to adjust himself without friction to the niceties of 
naval caste and rank, and, at his tender years, to get on 
with his force, from enlisted men to rear admirals. This 
was an achievement in itself. Admiral Anderson, now 
retired, seems to enjoy writing to Erl: 


I recall with much pleasure my association with you at Key 
West during the World War when you commanded the Avia- 
tion Station and flying force there and I was in command of the 
American Patrol Detachment with base at Key West. 

I greatly admire the fine spirit and good discipline shown by 
the splendid personnel of your force. Your ready and hearty 
codperation with my force afloat was a source of much satis- 
faction and comfort to my officers and me. We felt that we 
could always rely upon you in the happy event of an enemy’s 
force appearing in the vicinity. The experiments carried out 
between your planes and the submarines to determine the 
depth the submarines could be seen under the clear waters of the 
Caribbean, the best color to paint them to avoid detection 
when submerged, and also the best method of marking them so 
that they might be recognized by our aviators and not be 
bombed while mistaken for an enemy, were of great value, not 
only to my force but to the service at large. We also carried 
out experiments in spotting by planes when we fired shrapnel 
at silhouette targets located in the brush on shore at Woman’s 
Cay. 

Do you recall how, at my request, you had your planes make 
reconnaissances over the city at dusk to determine the visibility 
of objects and buildings in the twilight, and the report of the 
observers that the only objects clearly visible were the roofs of 
the camouflaged buildings in the Navy Yard? This work of 
camouflage was done at great expense by one of the self- 
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appointed experts that were employed in such numbers and at 
large salaries by the Government at the beginning of the War. 

I recall my first flight with you to observe the harbor and the 
depth at which the bottom could be seen from the air, and the 
stunts you put the plane through at the completion of our 
inspection. You emptied the entire bag of tricks on that occa- 
sion and I had such a stiff neck from the effects that I could not 
turn my head for a week. 

You recall our trip to Havana to visit the Cuban Minister of 
Marine? Our late start back due to trouble with the other 
plane and its forced landing in the Florida Strait at dusk in the 
face of a very heavy thunderstorm. How the plane carrying my 
aide, Lieutenant Commander Frost, bumped so heavily on 
rising that he went through the cane-bottomed seat, and how 
he stood and worked the oil pump by hand all the way home. 
History repeats itself. One of the around-the-world aviators did 
the same thing and received much credit therefrom. I did not 
even mention the incident in my report. It was all in the day’s 
work. 

We felt, towards the end of the war, that with the assistance 
of your planes in locating an enemy’s submarine and the degree 
of skill attained by the sub-chasers in their listening devices, an 
enemy’s sub would inevitably have been lost if it ventured into 
the Florida Straits to attack the immense volume of shipping 
that passed through this focal point. 


Erl Gould remained in command at Key West for 
almost two months after the Armistice. The order reliev- 
ing him from active duty was dated January 2, IgIg. 
Somewhat later in the year he was strongly recommended 
for promotion to the rank of Lieutenant Commander. This 
request was made by Captain N. E. Irwin, Supervisor 
Naval Flying Corps. The Bureau of Navigation was ready 
to acknowledge the merits of Lieutenant Gould but set 
forth an objection, to wit: 

Owing to the fact that this officer served only from March 24, 
1917, to January 2, 1919, and is twenty-three years of age, I 
would not recommend his promotion to Lieutenant Commander. 


This failed to satisfy Captain Irwin. There was no 
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crime in being a very young man. Performance is what 
counts in time of war. He therefore came back at the 
Bureau of Navigation and expressed himself as follows: 


Lieutenant Erl C. B. Gould, U.S.N.R.F., has an excellent 
record throughout his period of service with the Navy. Fitness 
reports submitted by Lieutenant Commander A. C. Read, 
Captain Stanley V. Parker, and Rear Admiral Fletcher all con- 
tain remarks to the effect that Lieutenant Gould is a thor- 
oughly capable officer and very attentive, good executive, and 
excellent flyer. 

Special attention is invited to the reports of fitness submitted 
by Rear Admiral Fletcher, Commandant, Seventh Naval Dis- 
trict, on Lieutenant Gould for the periods from March 31, 1918, 
to January 22, 1919, wherein the promotion of Lieutenant 
Gould to Lieutenant Commander is specially recommended for 
his efficient performance of duty as Commanding Officer of the 
Naval Air Station at Key West, where both patrol work and 
flight instruction of students was carried on. 

The recommendation of this officer for the promotion of 
Lieutenant Gould to the grade of Lieutenant Commander was 
made on account of his excellent performance of duty, not- 
withstanding the fact that he was only twenty-three years of age, 
and it is believed that the responsibility of the duties he was 
performing and the efficient manner in which he performed 
them, as shown by his reports while on active duty, merit such 
promotion. 


The Bureau of Navigation saw fit to change its mind 
when confronted with these arguments. On April 7th, 
Captain Kenneth Castleman wrote as follows: 


My Dear Ert: 

It has just given me great pleasure to hand your commission 
as Lieutenant Commander in the Naval Reserve Flying Corps, 
Class 5, for general service, to the Chief of the Bureau of Navi- 
gation for his signature. Your commission dates from January 1, 
1919. I congratulate both the Flying Corps and your good self. 

t From the Fitness Reports, Navy Department: 

(LizuTenant Ert C. B. Goutp.) 


Period from 30 September, to 22 January, 1919: 
This officer was selected from the officers at the Naval Station, Key West, 
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Admiral Fletcher cherishes pleasant memories of the 
Key West base and has kindly contributed some of them 
for use in this history. 


The more conspicuous contributions of the home Naval Dis- 
tricts to the Cause were, of course, the training of personnel for 
foreign service and the safeguarding of American waters. In 
the Seventh District the exceptional advantages of the Florida 
climate for continuous flying at all seasons and the difficulty of 
patrolling the District’s very extensive coast line (nearly one 
thousand miles) with vessels alone, accorded the Air Stations a 
unique prominence in these activities. 

Besides the station at Key West, there was one at Cocoanut 
Grove, Miami. Together the two stations, during 1918, quali- 
fied upward of six hundred aviators for service abroad. In co- 
Operation they maintained a continuous air patrol of the Straits 
of Florida through their entire extent, establishing substations 
beginning at the Dry Tortugas, and completing the necessary 
investigations and plans for fueling and rest stations to be used 
by the patrol on the north coast of Cuba. This, in addition to 
constant exercises with the vessels of the Scouting Force and the 
submarines based on Key West, and to the continuous en- 
largement of the stations themselves. 

The efficiency and discipline of the two stations was equally 
excellent. In atmosphere, they presented a striking contrast. 
That at Miami was commanded, and very ably so, by a veteran 
officer of the regular service, Commander M. A. Mitcher, an 
as qualified for command of the station when the former commanding officer 
was sent to command another station. 

He has commanded the station with signal ability, and has now been placed 
on inactive duty. 

From the character and quality of the service performed it is recommended 
that he be advanced in grade to the rank of Lieutenant Commander, which has 
previously been recommended by the Commandant. 


W. B. Fiercuer, Rear Adm., U.S.N., 
Comdt., 7th Nav. Dist, 


Period from 1 March, to 30 July, 1918: 
A very capable and energetic officer, much above the average. A good com- 
bination of leader and executive. 
Qualified for duties ashore as follows: — Any administrative, executive or 
command duties connected with aircraft (heavier than Air). 
Stan ey V. Parker, Capt., U.S.N., 
Commanding, Naval Air Station, Key West, Fla. 
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Annapolis graduate, and, judged by flying standards, a man of 
thoroughly seasoned years (I imagine about thirty at the time); 
the other, during the greater part of my association with it, by 
Lieutenant E. C. B. Gould, a Yale graduate, twenty-two years 
old, a Naval Reserve officer, confessedly in the service only for 
the purposes of the Great Cause. To a very conspicuous degree 
the spirit of the commanding officers was reflected in the spirit 
of the commands:—In Cocoanut Grove prevailed the air 
of a permanent profession regularly pursued as a routine busi- 
ness; in Key West rather the enthusiasm of a particular 
adventure. 

The latter, built on reclaimed land of the Florida East Coast 
Railway, was nearing completion of its original scheme, when I 
assumed command of the District, early in January, 1918. At 
that time, Lieutenant Parker of the U.S. Coast Guard was com- 
manding officer and Lieutenant Gould, second in command. 
Soon after, in the spring, Captain Parker was detached to take 
charge of the Air Station at Bay Shore, Long Island, and Gould 
assumed command. It was in his regime that most of my expe- 
rience with the station lay. 

Few, I believe, of his age and previous experience in com- 
mand, were suddenly burdened during the war with so serious 
a responsibility, and the good temper, assurance and readiness 
in moments of crisis with which he carried it always, are high 
tribute both to the young commander’s individual qualities and 
the training of the aviation unit established by Mr. Davison, in 
which he had his preliminary experience. I cannot praise too 
highly his unfailing courtesy, modesty and fearlessness as an 
aviator; they are among my pleasant memories of Key West. 
Of his effectiveness as a commanding officer the record of his 
station speaks eloquently for itself. If I remember rightly, the 
station at Key West topped the list in the average of its weekly 
record of total number of hours of flying. Consider in conjunc- 
tion with this that only four fatalities occurred during the entire 
life of the station, a period of a year and a half, and further 
evidence is unnecessary of the excellence both of the command 
and the personnel. 

The exceptionally high character of the latter, I cannot 
doubt, did much to lighten Mr. Gould’s difficult position. It 
is the merest commonplace of general knowledge to say that 
they represented the best of America’s youth. What, I think, 
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is not so uniformly recognized is the complete homogeneity of 
the personnel as a factor of effectiveness. All practically of an 
age, all — or nearly all — drawn from the same social stratum 
and, owing to the temporary character of their employment, 
devoid, to an uncommon degree, of personal ambition of rank, 
they achieved at once a capacity for sympathetic cooperation 
and unity in action which only arduous training could otherwise 
have supplied. On any show day in the District, in any of its 
small crises—a ship distressed in the Straits, a submarine 
scare, or the raising of a Liberty Loan, the Station could be 
depended upon to turn to like a single man. I have often felt no 
small pride and gratitude for their exemplary bearing on all 
occasions and their verve and enthusiasm on any special occasion 
involving the reputation of their unit. At the close of hostilities, 
I parted with them with regret, and I trust that they, scattered 
as they now are in divers pursuits, still draw something of 
inspiration from the impulse of a common purpose, highly held, 
and the ideals and traditions of our Navy. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
A TEST PILOT IN ORDNANCE 


Wuen Albert Ditman arrived in Washington and re- 
ported to Lieutenant Commander Stone, he found that 
this particular department had not been long organized. 
It had a staff of four officers each of whom was an expert 
in some one specialty of ordnance. The purpose was to 
investigate and develop the various types of armament 
which were tried and suggested for aeroplanes. It was 
Ditman’s duty to have planes ready for testing these 
various inventions, to attach and test them out, and to 
submit detailed reports of the success or failure of the 
same. It was work which could not be called monotonous, 
because every new gadget was liable to furnish a little 
surprise party of its own. 

Inventors and factory experts from all over the country 
were submitting ideas and implements of warfare in the 
air. Some of these were promising, others fantastic. They 
had to be sifted out, and those which seemed practicable 
were at once fitted to planes and demonstrated in actual 
flights. There was the most urgent need of ordnance for 
aircraft. It had been overlooked in the general indiffer- 
ence to the requirements of aviation before the war. An 
efficient machine-gun was the prime essential. The Lewis 
gun had been designed and built for the Army, but it 
was found that it could be adapted to aeroplane work. 
The weight of the air-cooling chamber was discarded 
because the speed of the machine supplied sufficient air 
to cool the barrel. The only additions that had to be made 
were a proper mount and a device for catching shells as 
they came out of the breech so that they would not hit 
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the plane as they flew by. These problems were success- 
fully solved. 

Albert Ditman’s major task at the outset was to secure 
an adequate equipment of machines, shops, etc., with 
which to carry on the numerous experiments. A station 
at Anacostia had been assigned to the Bureau of Ordnance 
for this work. It was very small and had no more than 
one or two aeroplanes which were rather out of date. 
There was no shop equipment, armory, magazine, or other 
essentials of an ordnance experimental station. This was 
explained by the fact that the buildings had been erected 
with the idea of offering shelter and storage to planes 
which might be flying to and from Washington. In other 
words, an aerodrome had to be converted into a mechani- 
cal plant. 

The station was in command of Lieutenant Dougherty. 
Diverting the station from its original purpose and ex- 
panding it to the proper dimensions for these new activities 
involved some delay and argument with the authorities 
higher up, but eventually the Ordnance Section of Avia- 
tion was allowed to proceed under full headway with its 
guns, bombs, sights and mounts. Lieutenant Dougherty 
was succeeded by Lieutenant Murray who had a special 
aptitude for this technical work and was very enthu- 
siastic about it. Personnel and material were obtained. 
It was the same story as elsewhere, building up an organi- 
zation amid the difficulties arising from the tremendous 
pressure of war and the inevitable lack of enough trained 
men to meet the demands. 

Albert Ditman throws light on some of these handicaps 
in reviewing the incidents of his own job: 


It was not at all easy for us to secure skilled and experienced 
engineers to supervise the several departments of this experi- 
mental work. It was a rule in the Aviation Section at this time 
that no more officers could be taken on in Ordnance with higher 
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rank than ensign. With the high cost of living in Washington 
it was a severe test of patriotism for a man to join us when he 
could get a commission of higher rank and better pay in the 
aviation service of the Army. 

There was no special appropriation for this experimental 
station. Therefore the plans could not be mapped out on a large 
and energetic basis. It was hand to mouth, because for each 
new task as it came along a separate order had to be obtained 
from the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance and the labor and 
materials provided for from the general ordnance budget. 
Admiral Earle did his best, however, to smooth this rough road 
and offered every possible assistance within his power. When 
we needed more room, he arranged to give us a piece of land 
on the lower Proving Grounds, thirty miles down the Potomac 
River, where he said we were welcome to put up our own hangar 
and use the ordnance shops already there. We laid out this 
station and it was well under way when the war ended. Isolated 
from any towns, it would have been an ideal place for carrying 
on experiments in secret. 

When I first went to Washington there was a lively contro- 
versy between the members of the Naval Aviation Corps and 
the heads of Naval Aviation as to whether the Navy should 
have some fast scouts as well as the large, heavily armed flying 
boats. We took every opportunity of arousing interest in the 
fast type of machine and trying to win official approval of it. 
While at the Bay Shore station I had become well acquainted 
with Lieutenant Flachaire, who was said to be one of the best 
of the French pilots. He was sent to this country by the French 
Commission and had brought a Spad fighting plane with him. 
Flachaire was persuaded to fly to Washington and as soon as he 
landed there I made arrangements with him to give an exhibi- 
tion of what could be done with a fast machine. This flight was 
well advertised and on Sunday afternoon I took out the fastest 
machine we had at Anacostia, which was a twin engine hydro- 
aeroplane called JN-E. It was a rather light plane with two 
100 h.p. engines and could travel about seventy miles an hour. 
I flew over the landing field where Flachaire was waiting and as 
soon as he saw me there, he started up, and it is needless to say 
that the comparative speed between a Spad and the Navy 
Curtiss plane was very noticeable. Everybody immediately 
realized that a slow plane such as ours did not have the slightest 
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chance in a combat with the fast scout. This may have carried 
some weight with the heads of the Aviation Department because 
they issued orders that when the Spad was in the air we would 
not be allowed to take any of our planes out of the hangar. 
Presumably the contrast was too great. The point had been 
won, however, and it was not necessary to pull off any further 
exhibitions. 

Several amusing things happened to me while on some of these 
tests. One day when I was taking up an officer to try out some 
incendiary tracer bullets to be fired from a Lewis gun, I put him 
in the bow of the JN-E which has a cockpit extending out in 
front of the wings and also forward of the twin motors. After 
we had climbed to the desired height and were coming over the 
target, I gave the signal to start firing and instantly began to 
feel something sharp hitting against my feet and legs. The next 
thing I realized I was seeing numerous light spots in my right- 
hand wings and these I very quickly saw were large holes. Next, 
I began hearing things whistling past my ears, and every now 
and then one hitting me. What happened was that the gunnery 
officer had forgotten to put the shell-ejector bag on the gun and 
the shells were blowing back into the propeller and there getting 
their acquired speed to carry them on their way. I ducked down 
under the cowl and apparently, in doing so, the machine per- 
formed enough stunts so that it scared the gunner and made him 
stop firing, after which we came down on the water and talked 
it over. 

Another little surprise in flying on the Potomac River, was 
that when passing the Indian Head proving grounds one would 
hear whistling noises in the air. Some of the officers, appre- 
ciating the opportunity of having a real target to try out their 
anti-aircraft guns, were showing what wonderful marksmen 
they were by shooting their shells past us, at what they said 
was a safe distance. We never considered this an amusing 
pastime and the only way to get rid of this annoyance was to fly 
overland where they had to discontinue their practice because 
they were afraid of the projectiles falling on towns. 

The twin motor JN-E itself was no end of amusement, both 
on the water and in the air. The plane would just as soon go 
sidewise or backward as forward, as it was almost impossible 
to keep both engines running exactly even, and when one 
changed speed it would start things going. However, it served 
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its purpose and we were able to do a great deal of experimenting 
with a Davis gun and Davis ammunition until such time as we 
could get the large boats. At intervals I was sent to the different 
coast patrol stations to do various jobs. 

At Rockaway I was very often sent to try out new bombs, and 
bomb dropping mechanisms, and also to instruct the ordnance 
officer in the handling and insulation of the Davis gun. Bombs 
were dropped in the Bay or out in the ocean as different depths 
were required. Some bombs were equipped with land heads 
and dropped on the beach. 

At Cape May we installed and instructed the ordnance 
officer in the handling of the Davis gun and also tried to make 
their bombs operate. There was a great deal of question at all 
of these stations as to whether the Mark-4 bomb would go off 
or not, and I was sent out to show them that it would. This 
was a rather difficult job because every one in the department felt 
pretty certain that the Mark-4 was a failure. This was pri- 
marily because the head which contained the firing mechanism, 
although it was a mechanical success, when put in service and 
allowed to sit around in a magazine at the seashore for several 
weeks would become rusty, and when the bombs were dropped 
this mechanism would not function. Several tests had proved 
that when these mechanisms were properly oiled, adjusted, and 
set the same day that they were to be dropped, about three- 
fifths of them would function. 

However, there seemed to be something else mysterious that 
prevented their going off. To determine this, we decided to set 
one off on landand then examine it. We buried a Mark—4 about 
half way down the sand and then ran a line for about fifty yards, 
so that we could hide behind a dune. We pulled the line and 
nothing happened. Upon going up to the bomb, it was appar- 
ently just as we had left it, but when one of the men touched the 
head it fell off and a cloud of black smoke went up in the air. 
It is needless to say that it was at least a half hour before we 
were able to find each other, and the only reason we stopped 
running was because our breath gave out. When we cautiously 
approached the bomb again, we found it had not exploded but 
the small detonating charge in the head had burned, but had not 
created enough heat to set off the main charge of cast TNT. 

When this report was submitted to the experts they thought 
this could be corrected by putting a train of black powder down 
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through the main charge of the TNT. The black powder was 
put into long tubes, two and one-half feet long, and I was told 
to insert them in twenty-five bombs and try it out. I asked how 
this was to be done, and was told: “Take a brace and bit and 
drill a hole in the cast TNT and then insert the black powder, 
replace the head, and proceed as usual.’ Not knowing anything 
about TNT I asked if drilling holes in this stuff was a safe 
pastime and what the dangers were, so that I might look out for 
them. I was told that it was perfectly safe except that if too 
much heat was generated during this boring process, it might 
possibly light. 

I proceeded to drill these holes, inserting the black powder, 
and tried them out on the planes. With these I was able to get 
nine out of ten to explode, but it was afterwards found that this 
scheme was not successful and it was given up. When I was 
ready to drop these, I went to the commanding officer and asked 
him for planes in which to carry them. He said they were short 
of planes at that time and asked if I would be willing to place 
these bombs on machines that were doing regular patrol duty, 
and at the end of the patrol these bombs could be dropped. This 
was done and I arranged to go with one of the planes as observer 
for the patrol and to watch the functioning of the bomb. On my 
first trip, which was with two R-6s, we were on our second leg, 
about twenty miles from shore, when the other plane that was 
accompanying us had engine trouble and was compelled to land 
on the water. We circled around for a short time when we 
realized that it would be impossible for him to get off the water 
again as the waves were breaking over his top wing. 

Therefore we went ashore to the nearest coast patrol station 
and telephoned to the aviation station for them to send a patrol 
boat out and pick him up. The embarrassing part of this was 
that it was nearly dark and, afraid that this patrol boat might 
not get out in time for us to see him and make the rescue, we 
decided to try to ask a large transport steamer that we saw 
headed for New York to pick him up. The course of this 
steamer was about three miles west of where the plane was, 
and on account of the heavy sea it was difficult for anybody on 
board the ship to see the plane. However, we circled around the 
steamer several times, making motions for her to follow us, and 
after a long time she suddenly changed course and went over 
and picked up the plane. 
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Now for the story that the rescued aviation pilot told of his 
trip into port! After the plane and its crew were taken on deck, 
the captain of the steamer asked the pilot whether they had any 
explosives on board his machine. The pilot answered that he 
had one bomb. The captain of the ship ordered him to throw 
it overboard immediately. The pilot explained to him that he 
was afraid this was a rather risky stunt as it was an experi- 
mental bomb and he did not know anything about it. Possibly 
it might go off when coming in contact with the water or soon 
thereafter. This alarmed the mariner who decided that what- 
ever was to be done with the damned bomb, it should not be 
thrown into the water where it might destroy the ship. The 
poor pilot was then ordered to take charge of it. Very much 
perplexed, he concluded the only thing to do was to give it a 
comfortable berth, so he took it to his cabin and put it on a bed 
of pillows where he was forced to spend the next twenty hours 
with it. 

Arriving in New York, he was commanded to take it off the 
ship at once. He received the same peremptory instructions 
when he landed on the pier with it. The distressed aviator was 
in a dilemma, landing in New York City with a fifty-pound 
bomb under his arm and not knowing what minute it might go 
off. It had ceased to be a laughing matter. However, he per- 
suaded a taxi driver to take him to Rockaway and he held the 
bomb in his lap all the way down so as to prevent its being 
jarred. He was a happy man when he reached Rockaway and 
turned the bomb over to the ordnance officer. 

My visits to these stations showed that as a rule, the men in 
charge of the ordnance department were young officers or who 
had just finished their instructions and were filling the positions 
temporarily until they could be transferred to something more 
definite. Most of them had had no experience whatsoever in 
ordnance, and, I believe, thought it a good deal safer to leave 
the stuff entirely alone rather than to try to keep it in operation. 

In many instances patrol machines would be sent out on their 
patrols without ordnance of any kind. I found that at some 
stations magazines were impossible to obtain for lack of appro- 
priation, and ordnance was stored in any old kind of a shack. 
Sometimes these were placed so close to the hangars that an 
exploding magazine would have destroyed the hangars and sea- 
planes. No instruction or practice was given to any of the pilots 
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or observers in bomb dropping or shooting, at the majority of 
these stations what little had been learned about guns and 
bombs was soon forgotten unless the work was continued as part 
of the regular routine of the station. 

An interesting experiment, in progress shortly before the 
Armistice, was the lowering of a torpedo from a plane. We 
started these experiments by carrying a 150 pound bomb on an 
HS-2 with a lowering device consisting of a cable from a bomb 
rack to the observer’s cockpit, where he had a large reel of fine 
steel cable. He would lower this 400 to 500 feet and I found that 
I could fly with this suspended bomb with almost as much ease 
as I could without it. It had a tendency to make the plane sway 
slightly and also made it skid on turns until I became accus- 
tomed to it. The bomb retained its proper position in the air. 
A special tail was built which acted as a weather vane. 

The next step in this development was to carry a full size tor- 
pedo from a Blimp. This experiment was satisfactory. It was 
found a torpedo could be dropped into the water without 
damaging it and that its proper direction could be maintained. 
From this we shifted to a H-16. To prove that the machine 
would carry this loaded, we put fifteen men into the plane and 
made a flight first. This proved successful. We then put the 
torpedo on it. 

The commanding officer at Pensacola insisted upon keeping 
in this plane one of his own pilots who was unfamiliar with the 
experiments up to this point and who felt perfectly sure it could 
not be done. Therefore, when the torpedo had been let down 
about ten feet and began to sway from side to side he ordered 
it cut loose. This was the same thing that had happened to us 
with the lighter bomb, and we had found that it was not until 
it had been let down 100 or 150 feet that it stopped swinging. 
From that distance down to 500 feet it was practically steady. 

Personally I feel that there are great possibilities in this 
weapon, and that it should be continued and perfected. We also 
made experiments with the FB, with which several members of 
the Unit are familiar and concerning which, on account of their 
being kept secret, I am not at liberty to go into details. I might 
say, however, that at the time I left the Department these 
experiments had not proven successful, but I believe it was due 
to the construction of the machine rather than the theory. We 
also equipped a JN with Martin stabilizers and although this 
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proved helpful for straight flying it was not at all handy for 
maneuvering. | 

Captain Mustin had worked on a plan, somewhat similar to 
that tried with lighters by the British at Felixstowe and later 
adopted for our own station at Killingholme, of transporting 
seaplanes to attack the German bases in the North Sea. Cap- 
tain Mustin, however, favored the idea of carrying the sea 
planes on very fast sea-sleds, sending a fleet of these units on 
dark nights. The sea-sled would take the planes to a safe dis- 
tance from their objective and then the latter would be cut loose 
and go and do their bombing job. I heard a story to the effect 
that a Caproni was mounted on a specially built sea-sled which 
did its required speed of about fifty miles an hour. This gave 
the plane flying speed, but no one was willing to pull the string 
and release it at this very fast pace. 

All the experiments of this kind showed the necessity of 
putting the planes on shipboard as the only practicable floating 
base. This was done during the war on British ships attached 
to the Grand Fleet, and our Navy then recognized the impor- 
tance of aeroplane carriers as essential to the operations of a 


fighting fleet. 


Albert Ditman’s technical reports furnish material for 
a history of aviation ordnance in the U.S. Navy Depart- 
ment. Here, for instance, are the various items of equip- 
ment which had to be tested, developed and manufactured: 


Machine guns Small arms 

Machine gun mounts Small arms ammunition 
Larger calibre guns Machine gun ammunition 
Large gun mounts Larger calibre ammunition 
Gun sights Camera gun 
Synchronizers Pyrotechnics 

Bombs Bomb-dropping sights 


Bomb gear and controls 


All this came under the supervision of Desk ‘M-a’ 
whose personnel increased from four officers to twenty- 
one. It established the Aviation Ordnance Storehouse at 
Philadelphia where all the material was concentrated, 
excepting that shipped direct from factories to air stations. 
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This base had its own staff of twenty-five officers and men 
and its shipments amounted to millions of dollars. 

Ditman was not limited to Washington and the experi- 
mental stations near by. He was testing and inspecting 
and doing interesting stunts wherever naval aviators were 
gathered together. You might have found him juggling 
some new type of incendiary bomb at Hampton Roads or 
trying out invisible paints and listening devices at New 
London or mounting a flying torpedo device at Pensacola‘ 
or installing machine guns at Chatham or flying in an 
F-B at Amityville. His organization codperated in a 
cordial manner with Army Aviation Ordnance, to their 
mutual advantage. They had the same ends in view and 
compared results on the different tests and experiments 
to avoid the duplication of effort wherever possible.’ 


tFrom the Fitness Reports, Navy Department: 
(Lieutenant Albert Ditman.) 
October 1 to February 15th: 

Lieutenant Ditman was experimental pilot of the aviation ordnance section, 
and ordnance officer of the air station at Anacostia. He was thorough and careful 
in his work and cheerfully ready at all times. 

Recommended for examination for confirmation as lieutenant. He is a very 
fine type of officer. 

A. C. Stott, 
Commander, U.S.N. 


August 6 to September 4, 1917: 

Excellent material. This officer is an excellent flying instructor, although 
his eyes are not up to normal. Is of the type that never has too much work to 
do, and if he runs out of work, asks for more. 

A.C. Reap, 
Lieutenant, U.S.N. 


February 6 to March 31, 1918: 

Ensign Ditman is detailed to the Bureau of Ordnance as experimental pilot 
for Naval Ordnance, with additional duty as seaplane instructor, and is con-. 
sidered in every way an excellent officer. 

Ravpu Ear_e, 


Rear Admiral, USN. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
IN STEAM ENGINEERING 


By Grauam M. Brusut 


As a result of catching a little sleep during the ‘Loot’s’ 
lectures on Navy Regulations, I was entirely at a loss 
when it came to the finer points, such as how to report to 
Admiral Griffin, Chief of the Bureau of Steam Engineer- 
ing, upon my arrival in Washington. Although I had 
passed my flying tests and had been recommended for 
promotion to the rank of Ensign, the actual ceremony of 
being sworn in had not yet taken place. I had a suit of 
‘whites’ and a sword and finally decided to report in 
these without shoulder straps or insignia. After waiting 
for some time outside the Admiral’s office and being gazed 
upon by many three and four stripers passing by, I was 
finally ushered in to present my credentials. 

The Admiral, whose hair and beard were as white as 
his uniform, was sitting at a long mahogany desk in his 
office in the State, War and Navy Building, with windows 
looking down upon the White House across the street. 
On the walls were oil paintings of former Chiefs of Bureau; 
one of these, by the way, was Captain Cone, at that time 
in charge of Naval Aviation in European waters. There 
were models of battleships and destroyers, turbines and 
reciprocating engines, pumps and propellers and all kinds 


t From the Fitness Reports, Navy Department: 
(Ensign Graham Mauvel Brush.) 
Period from 1 October, 1917, to g January, 1918: 
Ensign Brush is an excellent officer, and is recommended for promotion to 


Lieutenant. 
R. S. Grirrin, R. ddm., U.S.N. 
Chief of Bureau of Steam Engineering 
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of units that comprised the power plants of past and 
present fighting craft. 

There was an air of stern dignity in that office that made 
a deep impression on me, and no less dignified and dis- 
tinguished was the man in charge. He looked at me with 
a rather kindly smile that made me feel much better, and 
asked me to sit down. After answering a few general 
questions, I was instructed to report to Commander 
A. K. Atkins in charge of the Aviation Division. The 
Admiral then proceeded to tell me that black shoes were 
never worn with ‘whites’; that I was dressed as an officer 
who had been dishonorably discharged, all my insignia 
being removed, and that my first assignment was to 
become clothed in accordance with the Regulations of the 
United States Navy. 

That afternoon I reported with white shoes, shoulder 
straps, etc., to Commander Atkins, who took me around 
the Navy Department and introduced me to various 
officers of the Aviation of the other Bureaus. By the end 
of the day I had discovered that the Navy Department 
was organized on a functional basis, there being six 
Bureaus reporting to a staff organization called the Office 
of Chief of Naval Operations. There were so many mem- 
bers of our Unit who were not familiar with the internal 
functions of the Navy Department, that it may be of 
interest for those men to know something of it. The 
Bureaus and their particular functions were as follows: 


1. Navigation — Supervision over all personnel and nautical 
matters including navigation charts, the Naval Observa- 
tory and nautical instruments. 

2. Construction and Repair — Design construction; main- 
tenance of hulls of vessels and aircraft, the management 
of Navy Yards; the model basin and wind-tunnel labo- 
ratories. 

3. Steam Engineering — Design, construction and mainte- 
nance of all power plant apparatus afloat and ashore; 
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supervision of the power plant testing laboratories and 
experimental stations. 

4. Ordnance — Design, construction and maintenance of 
armament and ammunition and supervision over proving 
grounds. 

5. Yards and Docks — Design, construction and maintenance 
of all buildings, yards, docks, hangars, etc. 

6. Supplies and Accounts — Supervision over finances, pur- 
chase orders, contracts, payrolls, Naval Stores, etc. 


The office of the Chief of Naval Operations planned the 
work to be done by the various Bureaus, the positioning 
of the fleet and air stations and the carrying out of a 
program from a purely administrative viewpoint. 

Each Bureau in turn was comprised of divisions and at 
the time of my arrival in Washington, Naval Aviation 
had assumed enough importance for two Bureaus and 
Naval Operations to organize Aviation Divisions. What 
little work the other Bureaus had in connection with 
aviation was being done by the regular staff in addition 
to their customary duties. The personnel of these avia- 
tion divisions was as follows: Operations had three naval 
officers, Captain Irwin, Commander Towers and Lieu- 
tenant Commander Johnson and two reserve officers, 
“Tobey’ Balch and ‘Les’ Jacobs. Construction and Repair 
had two naval officers, Commanders Westervelt and 
Hunsacker, and two civilians (later commissioned), Carl 
Lohman and Howard Luther. Steam Engineering had 
one officer, Commander Atkins. A good many of the 
men in our Unit at one time or another came in contact 
with all of these men who were endeavoring at that time 
to formulate and carry out a program for Naval Aviation 
which, at the beginning of September, 1917, consisted of 
training several hundred aviators, organizing training 
stations, supplying equipment, etc. 

The Navy at that time had completed or had under 
contract, about 150 planes and 250 engines, with little 
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hope of any further expansion for lack of financial appro- 
priation by Congress. There were two official stations, 
Pensacola and Bay Shore, and three semi-official, Hamp- 
ton Roads, Buffalo, and Huntington, the latter two about 
to close. Bay Shore was just beginning and several men 
of our Unit were assigned there for duty as instructors. 
Construction of hangars at Miami was just begun and 
plans were under way for the ground school at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Naval Aviation was 
waiting on the General Board of the Navy (a sort of 
Board of Directors composed of retired Naval Officers) 
to determine what part in the War we were to play. It 
was common knowledge that the General Board was very 
badly divided as to the value of aircraft at that time. 
One member, I was informed from a reliable source, even 
went so far as to state that the lighthouse service was 
more important! 

Naval Aviation continued in this state until December, 
1917. During the first few months in Washington I found 
myself busy learning the ropes, following up contracts, 
corresponding with the stations as to their requirements 
for supplies and spare parts, getting out forms for the 
stations to use in reporting conditions of the engines, 
propellers, radiators, tanks, pumps, instruments, so as to 
keep advised of the changes in designs which were re- 
quired and what quantity of parts should be on hand. My 
greatest problem at that time was the supply of spare 
parts. The manufacturers of engines and other units were 
busy turning out completed planes under their contracts. 
Spare parts were left to one side. This trouble continued 
to be serious throughout the whole War. The only solu- 
tion which I could find was to contract with an inde- 
pendent manufacturer for the production of spare parts. 
This was tried out on a small scale and proved to be very 
successful, At the end of the War the Navy Department 
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had a complete automobile manufacturing concern doing 
nothing but making spare parts. This required a good 
deal of attention and when one stops to realize that there 
were over one thousand different parts in an aeronautical 
engine, most of which required extremely accurate ma- 
chine work, some idea may be obtained of the task. At 
the same time it was necessary to find trained inspectors. 
It soon became evident that we needed assistance in our 
office. From this time until the end of the War not only 
our office, but all of the other Divisions, including the 
other Bureaus, which subsequently established Aviation 
Divisions, grew by leaps and bounds. In November, 
1918, there were over fifty officers in the Aviation Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Steam Engineering. My immediate 
superior, Commander Atkins, was made a member of the 
Aircraft Production Board and the Army and Navy 
Technical Board. These two organizations played a very 
important part in connection with aviation during the War. 
The first mentioned Board was organized to standardize 
production of aircraft. For instance, the spars and struts 
of an airplane are made of spruce of the very best grade. 
The Army at that time was planning a tremendous pro- 
duction of airplanes and it was thought possible that the 
Navy might do likewise. Spruce, therefore, was required 
in unheard-of quantities. It was the duty of the Aircraft 
Production Board to arrange for the supply. This re- 
sulted in a most elaborate organization called Forestry 
Service which handled the purchase, cutting, drying and 
transportation of the spruce from the standing timber in 
Oregon and Canada to the aircraft factories in the East. 
There were many other materials required in a similar 
manner. Another duty of the Board was to select various 
industrial shops for the manufacture of the different units 
or parts of aircraft and to allocate to these shops orders 
for the particular part for which they were best fitted. 
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The greatest problem as far as aviation was concerned 
at the time we entered the War, was that of the engine. 
We were untrained in all phases of design and construc- 
tion. The European nations were three or four years 
ahead of us — three or four years of bitter experience and 
hard work. To copy the planes of the British, French or 
Italian design was not a difficult task in itself. These 
could be produced by us, if the materials could be sup- 
plied. In other words, it did not require great skill to 
build a good plane from a structural standpoint, given 
the design to work on. The problem of production was 
the engine. The only successful aircraft engine which this 
country had produced was the Curtiss 100 horse-power 
OXX type used almost entirely by the Army and Navy 
in the training planes. Engines for fighting planes varied 
according to the type of plane, from 180 to 400 horse-power. 

There were two courses which we could pursue; to pick 
out several of the best European engines and endeavor to 
produce them in large quantities, or design a new engine 
and risk the troublesome period of perfecting. The 
European engines were not very numerous, only a com- 
paratively small number of each design having been 
produced. Each engine was a mechanism in itself, a hand- 
made instrument without the advantage of interchanging 
of parts with another engine of the same make. 

The skilled labor in this country was of a different type. 
In our automobile factories, for instance, a man becomes 
an expert in turning out piston pins, but that man cannot 
be classed as a master mechanic, nor could he be given 
responsibility in assembling an entire aeronautical engine. 
Whereas hundreds of men in this country had worked on 
an assembled engine, in Europe very few men are used, 
the variety of their work being much broader. With this 
in mind the Aircraft Board decided that it would be wiser 
to attempt to build an engine fitted to American pro- 
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duction methods. The problem was placed before Mr. 
Vincent and Mr. Hall, and several other well-known 
automotive engineers who worked day and night on the 
design of an entirely new engine. In an attempt to mate- 
rially reduce the weight per horse-power, many radical 
departures were made from the so-called standard prac- 
tices. Cylinders which were usually machined from gray- 
iron castings were made up of bulldozed steel tubing, the 
magneto being discarded for the generator-battery type 
ignition. 

In twenty-seven days the first Liberty engine made a 
test run at the Bureau of Standards in Washington. Its 
performance was remarkable, its weight a little over two 
pounds per horse-power, considerably less than any other 
water cooled engine which had been built up to that time. 
It produced 400 horse-power at 1600 revolutions per 
minute. By the process of perfection during the War, the 
horse-power was finally increased to about 440. 

Several days after this first test, cards of admission 
were issued to various Army officers, several British, 
French, Italian engineers who were in this country to 
assist in carrying out the aircraft program and Com- 
mander Atkins and myself. Among the men present was 
the Chief Engineer of the Rolls-Royce Company, and of 
all the witnesses, he was the most enthusiastic. This was 
particularly gratifying, as, at that time, and in fact for 
the duration of the War, the Rolls-Royce Aircraft engine, 
with the exception of the Liberty, was undoubtedly by 
far the best engine turned out. 

The fault of the Rolls-Royce lay in its inadaptability 
to production methods. Its parts were so accurately 
fitted that the British Air Ministry did not permit any 
repairs to be made on these engines at the flying-fields. 
Every engine was sent back to the Rolls-Royce shops in 
England for overhauling. 
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The Liberty engine was running its first tests in the 
early fall of 1917, and by the end of 1918 was a serious 
competitor of the Rolls-Royce for first honors. In my 
office there were statistics of performances of over eight 
thousand engines. These two designs were far ahead of 
any other in reliability, the Rolls-Royce having a some- 
what better record. I mention this because I have heard 
criticisms of the Liberty engine from many sources, prin- 
cipally Army men, which were entirely unjustified. 

From the time this first engine was produced to the end 
of the War, I was constantly in touch with its develop- 
ments. As was anticipated, faults appeared in design and 
construction. First there was trouble with the crank- 
shaft; failures next occurred in the weakest link after 
previous defects had been corrected. 

The first flight of the Liberty engine was made by 
President Theodore Roosevelt at Mineola with Liberty 
engine No. 3. Liberty engine No. 2 at that time was being 
installed in an H-S-1 in Buffalo for the Navy and I 
believe that Dave McCulloch and I made the second 
flight with a Liberty, which, by the way, ended in break- 
ing a crankshaft somewhere out over Lake Erie. In look- 
ing over my orders I find I was in Buffalo October Io, 
1917, which I believe to be the date of this flight. 

Fortunately there were very few alterations necessary 
to adapt the Liberty engine for Navy use, the main change 
being the use of the lower compression pistons. Therefore, 
as far as the Navy was concerned, we depended on the 
Aircraft Production Board to allot sufficient engines from 
their program for our use. This materially reduced the 
work and responsibility of our Division. 

There were many other parts of the power plant to be 
considered, however. We were not only unskilled in the 
manufacture of engines, but also of propellers, radiators, 
etc. During the fall of 1917 and 1918 many tests were 
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made. A good many of these were performed in the 
Aeronautical Engine Testing Laboratory at the Navy 
Yard, under our supervision. Commander Atkins put me 
in charge of this work which at that time had just begun. 
The great problem of the engine being eliminated, we 
concentrated on the smaller units of the power plant. 
The design and construction of these various parts for the 
small training planes were fairly well known to us, but 
when we increased the horse-power of the engines from 100 
to 400, a new and very extensive study of the require- 
ments was necessary. The propellers, for instance, were 
being made of mahogany. The supply of this wood was 
limited and it was necessary, therefore, to ascertain the 
values of other woods and processes of manufacture, such 
as kiln-drying, methods of lamination, properties of glues, 
hub construction, the fitting of copper tips and endless 
details. 

The heaviest unit of the power plant, other than the 
engine, was the radiator. During our training at Palm 
Beach and Huntington, we had had very little trouble 
with radiators. For the 100 horse-power engines there was 
no particular need to save weight. If we had adopted the 
old design for the Liberty engine, the radiator would 
have weighed three or four hundred pounds. The radiator 
which we finally adopted for the big boats was approxi- 
mately the same size and weight we used in our training 
planes at Palm Beach. 

To this laboratory were submitted test models — 
everything connected with the power plant from luminous 
dials for instruments to leak-proof gasoline tanks. In 
December, 1917, I was relieved from this additional duty 
and the laboratory was turned over to ‘Fay’ Taylor, 
Yale 1916S. I was fortunate in having a man whom I knew 
could be relied upon to take over this work. The good 
results of his efforts, however, like those of many others 
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who spent their time in the early part of the War perfect- 
ing devices for use at the front, never manifested them- 
selves in the field, because of the Armistice. 

As I recall, it was early in December, 1917, that Admiral 
Benson, Chief of Naval Operations, at that time on an 
inspection trip abroad, cabled to the Department to begin 
at once on an extensive program of Naval Aviation. As it 
later developed, he and Admiral Sims had practically 
agreed to take over from the Allies and to increase mate- 
rially the aircraft patrol around the British Isles and along 
the coast of France. This required the establishment of 
twenty-four Naval Air Stations to be in operation by 
August I, 1918. Two of these stations, Queenstown and 
Pauillac, were assembly bases for the rest which were 
located principally on the coast of France and Ireland. 

The experience of the British and French in the use of 
aircraft for submarine patrol had eliminated the pontoon 
type of plane. The British had obtained the best results 
with a large twin engine flying-boat originally designed by 
Curtiss, whereas the French had used a single engine boat 
almost exclusively. Fortunately the Navy had used in 
the experimental stages both single and double engine 
flying-boats which, when finally perfected, were called the 
HS-2 and the H-16. For these two types orders were 
placed with various manufacturers for about six thousand 
planes, to be delivered in the early summer of 1918. This 
was extremely short time to get into production on new 
types of aircraft in such quantities. 

During the winter months of 1917 the Allies and the 
War and Navy Departments were evidently very much 
disturbed at the tremendous loss to shipping inflicted by 
German submarines. There were several million men to 
be transported with all the necessary equipment and it 
was considered advisable to give precedence in all matters 
of allotment to those branches of the service which were 
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to combat the submarine warfare. As a result, Naval 
Aviation was overnight given a program to carry out 
requiring many thousands of men and great quantities 
of material with priority over all other War matters. 
It soon became evident that the Aviation Divisions of 
the various bureaus could not function properly through 
the regular channels of Navy Department organization. 
The system was too cumbersome to obtain quick action. 
As a result, weekly meetings were held by Captain Irwin, 
head of the Aviation Divisions of Naval Operations, at 
which all important matters were discussed between the 
heads of the Aviation Divisions and their immediate 
assistants. I recall several meetings with particular 
interest. The subject under discussion was the type of 
training planes to be used. Up to that time all the train- 
ing planes of the Navy had been pontoon planes and un- 
fortunately all of the regular Navy men in the Aviation 
Service had learned to fly on this type of machine. They 
were naturally somewhat prejudiced against the flying- 
boat as the type of plane to be adopted in training the 
Reserve Officers. The program, however, for Naval 
Aviation required the use of large flying-boats, which 
brought up this question whether it would not be better 
to train pilots in the smaller boats such as the ‘F’ boat 
which we had used at Palm Beach and Huntington. 
Another objection to the adoption of the small boats 
was made by the Bureau of Construction and Repair which 
had never designed a flying-boat and had no drawings 
available to turn over to the manufacturers for the com- 
mencement of a production program. The Curtiss Com- 
pany had manufactured very few of the so-called ‘F’ 
type flying-boats, each one being somewhat different 
from the one preceding, and, therefore, had no complete 
set of drawings. This made the problem quite difficult, 
as training planes were needed far in advance of the big 
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boats for patrol duty and we were really further along 
with the design of patrol planes than we were with our 
training program. 

Among the various Aviation Divisions I was the only 
officer who had learned to fly in a boat, and therefore 
considered it my duty to argue for the training of pilots 
for overseas duties in this type of plane. The various 
officers with flying experience agreed that it was more 
logical, but in view of the many obstructions and objec- 
tions they were hesitant about attempting to build this 
type of plane for training purposes. The Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair was very strongly opposed to small 
boats for training and used as one of their arguments for 
dropping the idea that it would take three months to 
make drawings and another three months to get into 
production, which of course, if true, precluded the use 
of this type of seaplane. I insisted that the Bureau of 
Construction and Repair was mistaken in their estimate 
of time and stated that it would require only sixty days 
to turn out complete ‘F’ boats. The meeting was forth- 
with adjourned with instructions to every one from Cap- 
tain Irwin to report further and with particular instruc- 
tions to me to show how these planes could be turned out 
in sixty days. , 

It was my plan to employ a number of draftsmen and 
photographers, disassemble one of the best ‘F’ boats 
which we had used at Huntington and make drawings and 
scaled photographs of the various parts. This would 
require about two weeks, but during that time boat- 
builders such as Hereshoff, Jacobs, and others of that 
class could be lined up for the building of the hulls; 
woodworking shops near the location of a general assem- 
bly plant for such work as pa struts, etc., sailmakers 
for the fabric parts. 

At the next meeting this hee was laid before Cap- 
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tain Irwin, but during the intervening period the Bureau 
of Construction and Repair had succeeded in inducing 
the Curtiss Company with their new plant at Garden 
City to build the ‘F’ boats, with a promised delivery in 
sixty days. My work, however, along these lines was not 
altogether wasted, for it started a new thought in con- 
nection with the manufacturing in large quantities of the 
flying-boats to be used abroad. A few months later 
ground was broken at the Philadelphia Navy Yard for 
the Naval Aircraft factory, a purely assembly plant. In 
this shop the various parts which were manufactured by 
concerns all over the country were assembled into H-16s 
and later F-s—Ls. It might be of interest to those who 
were not familiar with this part of the work to know that 
companies like the Victor Talking Machine Co. turned 
out the struts and spars for these large planes. 

The entire program for Naval Aviation was in full 
swing by the spring of 1918 with 6000 planes and gooo 
power plants ordered. New training schools were being 
added on the Atlantic coast and several on the Pacific, 
finally reaching a total of twenty-four in the United 
States. Progress in manufacturing was fairly satisfactory, 
considering the many handicaps of the first months of the 
War and it seemed to us in Washington that we would 
have most of the stations operating with a few planes at 
least, by August Ist. 

A new idea which involved somewhat of a change in 
program was rapidly gaining ground in Aviation circles 
abroad in the spring of 1918 and Lieutenant E. O. 
McDonnell was ordered to Washington by Admiral Sims 
to lay out this additional work for the Navy. The first 
program for twenty-four patrol stations was very much 
of a defensive measure against submarine warfare. The 
new plan, however, was offensive. Twelve squadrons of 
bombing planes were to be concentrated at the front to 
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carry on continuous bombing — day and night — of the 
submarine bases at Ostend, Bruges and Zeebrugge. 

Practically all the German activity was concentrated 
at these three bases and the results of one British Handley- 
Page squadron had fully justified the extension of this 
offensive campaign. ‘Eddie’ McDonnell, who was picked 
to do the missionary work, succeeded in convincing the 
authorities in Washington of the advisability of proceed- 
ing along these new lines in addition to the old program 
and was put in charge of the organization to assemble in 
the United States, pilots and planes. 

I was assigned to an additional duty in the spring of 
1g18 as a member of the ‘Heavier-than-Air’ Test Board. 
Our duties consisted of flying various new types of planes 
and reporting the results of the various tests which we 
gave such as climb, speed, maneuverability, carrying 
capacity, consumption, etc. This work was very interest- 
ing and fortunately I had good company on the Board in 
Dave McCulloch, and our many trips over various week- 
ends broke up the monotony of office routine in Wash- 
ington and helped keep my hand in at flying. 

In July, 1918, when our many patrol stations were 
assembling men and material to commence operations 
the Assistant Secretary, Mr. F. D. Roosevelt, and several 
Congressmen were making an inspection trip through 
Europe. It was not long before they recognized that 
Naval Aviation was far behind its schedule. A great mass 
of aeronautical material had arrived, but to assemble it 
into useful planes was a different matter. Every one at 
the stations was anxious to get started on patrol work 
and sink submarines. The enthusiasm was at the peak, 
but we back in Washington had failed to deliver the goods. 

Out of the complement of twenty-four planes for patrol 
with the requisite number of spares each station had only 
two or three in operation on August first. Cables began 
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to arrive complaining of the situation. As the days went 
by and matters remained chaotic Naval Aviation as a 
whole became discouraged. There was ‘passing the buck’ 
all around, not only in Washington, but in Europe too. 
The situation became critical and finally Mr. Roosevelt 
called a Board of Inquiry. 

In the latter part of August I sailed on the Mauretania 
together with Commanders Smeed, Westervelt and 
Lieutenant-Commander Pickering to make a survey of 
the situation for the purpose of correcting the faults and 
locating the guilty parties. 

Arriving in London we reported to Captain Cone, Chief 
of Naval Aviation in European Waters. He explained 
the situation to us from his viewpoint and then sent us 
on our way. Our first stop was Killingholme, England, 
where Commander Whiting was getting ready to do some 
long distance bombing in the North Sea. Here we found 
the great difficulty to be with the radiators, for which my 
own office was responsible. The solder was ‘no good.’ 
Next stop was Queenstown, then Bantry Bay, Wexford, 
and Loch Foyle. The difficulties at these stations seemed 
to be in the structure of the planes. The shipments were 
evidently handled in transit very badly and arrived in a 
deplorable state. From here we crossed the Channel into 
France and visited Brest. Propellers were the bugaboo 
here. I found in the course of the investigation that the 
consignment of propellers was aboard a lighter which sank 
and was later raised. As a result the propellers would not 
stay together. 

The next station complained of the bombs. They would 
not go off. Nothing that they could do would make the 
bombs explode. We found that a large shipment of con- 
demned bombs were sent over — how it happened the 
Armistice prevented us from finding out. So we went 
from station to station, locating a new trouble at every stop. 
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I was fortunate in having friends. At each new station I 
visited I found one of the Unit to tell me the truth. It 
was not very nice to hear about, but at least I could de- 
pend on my information and was not misled by the 
bureaucratic politics which exist at all Navy stations 
whether on land or at sea. 

At the conclusion of our trip to all the air stations I had 
made up my mind very thoroughly of one thing, that 
there was no one bureau or division responsible for the 
troubles. We had attempted to accomplish in eight 
months a feat which under the best of circumstances with 
an experienced organization would require a year. All of 
us were at fault in one sense, the bureaus in Washington, 
the Division Commanders, the Commanding Officers and 
all their subordinates. We all made mistakes and those 
mistakes were due to ignorance and inexperience. In 
looking back in calm reflection it is inconceivable to me 
now how those men at those little French Air Stations had 
any planes 1 in commission before the end of the war. And 
it is just as inconceivable to realize that beginning in 
December, 1917, with no accepted engine design, no 
determined type of aircraft, no experience in building 
either power plant or plane, with manufacturing condi- 
tions the worst we have ever known, we had practically 
one full complement of planes in Europe by September, 
1918. 

When I arrived at Dunkirk ‘Di’ Gates was there con- 
ducting his special tours to the front. Ken Smith, George 
Moseley and myself persuaded him to let us steal the 
station Ford when he was not looking. We finally landed 
in the first line trenches out in front of Ypres, much to the 
surprise of a Scottish regiment who didn’t know whether 
we were German prisoners dolled up or Portuguese 
Marines. They finally got the Colonel, who sized us up 
for what we were and then turned to and showed us the 
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works. We had a great day and saw what we had all read 
about, but to which no author could do justice. 

Just before leaving we were told that an offensive was 
to start the next morning. Going home that night after 
dark we thought all Europe was moving to the front. As 
it turned out it was the beginning of the drive that ended 
in the evacuation of Belgium by the Germans. 

About a week later I had another opportunity to go to 
the front; it was then at Ghent, many miles east. In going 
up I stopped at Ostend and saw the submarine bases and 
the defenses which the Germans had built up. The Vin- 
dictive was lying in the channel riddled with shells. Some 
weeks later I had the good fortune to return to the States 
on the ship with Captain Carpenter, her commander, and 
heard in a personal way his experiences in blowing up the 
mole at Zeebrugge. 

A few miles further we came to Bruges and Zeebrugge 
and again had a wonderful opportunity to see the objec- 
tives of the Northern Bombing Group. 

We had just completed our tour and had returned to 
London when the Armistice was signed and our work 
came to an end. It was a great personal disappointment 
to me to have our objective wiped out almost overnight 
after slaving for months and months with every bit of 
energy and brains that I had and with our program other 
than on the very surface really coming through. But 
personal pride was swallowed in a lump and I returned 
home to clean up on my work in Washington, rejoicing 
of course that the War was over. 

I had seen a good deal and learned a good deal. One 
thing stood out above everything else as a lesson — Naval 
Aviation would never be efficient under the functional 
system of the Navy Department. Having seen the opera- 
tion of the British Air Force and the not too encouraging 
results of combining the Army and Navy Air Services, I 
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made up my mind that I was going to draw up a plan of 
organization of the Naval Air Service. Before leaving the 
service I submitted my plan for a Bureau of Aeronautics. 
Admiral Griffin was away at the time and it was forwarded 
by his Assistant, Captain Koester. Again I had the oppor- 
tunity to see Navy politics in the raw. I did not intend to 
start anything by suggesting the combination of various 
Aviation Divisions in the Bureaus, but unfortunately for 
me at the moment my innocent report with argument and: 
reasons for the change upset several of the elderly officers 
of the United States Navy. Lieutenant R. E. Byrd was 
largely responsible for the passage of the bill creating the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, and for this he has my deepest 
admiration. 

In leaving the Navy Department I had many calls to 
make to pay my respects to the men with whom I had 
been in close contact since August, 1917. Eight of the ten 
original men in the Department were still there. In par- 
ticular I was anxious to say good-bye to Commander 
Towers. He gave me a message that day to the members 
of the Unit which I delivered at our first annual dinner. 
I think it should be recorded again: ‘Please tell the men 
in your Unit that they have been the very back-bone of 
Naval Aviation. They have been assigned to every 
branch of our Aviation Service and every man has left a 
record that we regular Navy men are proud of.’ 


CHAPTER XXV 
WITH THE SECOND YALE UNIT 


Tue Second Yale Unit had found its original inspiration 
in the idea visualized by Trubee Davison. It, also, was 
fortunate in having a leader unusually gifted with the 
qualities of command. The recent death of Ganson 
Depew came as a shock to the members of the First Unit 
who mourned the loss of a valorous comrade-in-arms. In 
these pages John Vorys has already complimented him as 
‘the man who made Hampton Roads and gained control 
of the whole situation there,’ after proving his ability at 
Pensacola. Of the undergraduate unit which he organized 
and to which he contributed generous financial support, 
several members were men of mark in naval aviation 
overseas. And the First Unit is proud of the fact that in 
the area of combat its own records are interwoven with 
those of ‘Eddie’ De Cernea and ‘Shorty’ Smith. 

John Farwell found his lot cast with the Second Unit, 
for a time, immediately after the exodus from Huntington. 
He joined them at Buffalo where a training camp had been 
set going. This location was chosen because the Curtiss 
plant was conveniently near. Lieutenant Wadley Cape- 
hart, U.S.N., who had been sent there as an inspector, was 
assigned to the command of the Unit after its enrollment 
in the Naval Reserve. 

When John Farwell joined them, on August 28, 1917, 
there were twelve student aviators, with two F-boats, 
three motors, and one mechanic. It is important to include 
the negro cook and two mascots. These were a Collie pup 
which displayed an enthusiastic interest in flying and a 
half-grown bear which was concerned with its own affairs. 
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When the training routine became monotonous and the 
bear and the pup were allowed to mix it up, a good time 
was had by all. 

The camp was not favorably situated. It was just 
beyond the city dumping grounds where Lake Erie flows 
into the river that a little further down tumbles over 
Niagara Falls. Flying conditions were difficult. The open 
lake was roughened, most of the time, by an irregular swell 
which bothered the F—boats whose bottoms were too flat 
to be handled without bouncing. The only other water 
was a narrow basin between the dump and a breakwater. 
This was a cramped space for taking off and landing, and 
dangerous to inexperienced fliers who had not learned the 
tricks of the trade. 

Notwithstanding the equipment of mascots, the station 
had played in hard luck. Right at the start the first 
machine in commission had crashed, killing the instructor 
and very badly injuring one of the students. The next 
instructor was competent, but he was sent elsewhere in 
August and replaced by an Englishman named Spratt 
who had seen service abroad. These changes made the 
training lag, and the summer was spent in getting the boys 
to the point where they could begin to solo. 

With his long and thorough experience at Palm Beach 
and Huntington, John Farwell was in a position to discuss 
the training program and to take charge of the flying 
instruction. The conclusion was that the work would 
have to be speeded up as much as possible. The important 
thing was to enable the students to pass their tests and so 
qualify for commissions before cold weather should set in. 
This would mean closing down the camp and transferring 
the men elsewhere, to some other Government school as 
cadets, unless they could finish the course before then. 
And shifting about meant more delay and confusion in 
the education of an aviator. 
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This thrashed out, the station proceeded to set a pace 
that Farwell called fairly superhuman. Twenty-five hours 
in the air per man was stipulated, besides the lectures and 
textbooks; the whole stiff dose that ‘Eddie’ McDonnell 
had made the First Unit swallow. And for lack of mechan- 
ics, they had to repair and tune up their machines with 
which their acquaintance had been quite sketchy during 
the earlier months. In short, Farwell was passing on what 
had been so systematically rubbed into him. Lieutenant 
Capehart thought so well of Farwell that on October 3d 
he wrote to Lieutenant Earle Johnson, in charge of avia- 
tion personnel in the Navy Department: 


This man is extremely valuable. When he gets through here, 
if you have anything open for a man to take charge of training, 
so far as theoretical work is concerned, I think he would be just 
the man. He is a good organizer, handles men well, has a very 
good head, has acquired good knowledge of the elementary 
theory of aeronautics, and his work is worthy of recognition. 
He deserves being put in charge of something, as he is quite 
capable of being in charge instead of acting in a subordinate 
capacity. 


The spirit of the Unit was fine. To pass these tests was 
the one thing in life that mattered. The work eased up 
during the week-ends when various people in Buffalo 
entertained the aviators with a charming cordiality. In 
odd hours there were the frolicsome pup and the pugilistic 
bear to play with. When the autumn nights grew frosty 
and the ducks were flying, Farwell and one or two others 
tried shooting at them from an aeroplane. It was a novel 
and amusing stunt. They were careless with the empty 
shells of the shot-guns, however, which were thrown back 
into the propeller and might have made a complete ruin 
of these enterprising duck-hunters. 

Another incident brought one woman in Buffalo very 
near to hysterics. Frank Goodyear was flying over the 
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city at an altitude of five thousand feet. He was heading 
into a wind which blew about forty-five miles an hour up 
where he was. From the ground his machine seemed to 
stay in the same place. The telephone rang at the air 
station. A woman’s voice, greatly excited, announced that 
an aeroplane was absolutely stuck in the air, high over 
her head, just hanging there helpless, and what in the 
world could she do about it? John Farwell advised her to 
be calm. Ifit came to the worst, the fire department would 
get him down with an extension ladder, or they could 
throw him up a rope. 

The daily record of flying hours had notably increased. 
The Second Unit had swung into a gait which won the 
commendation of Captain Irwin when he came to inspect 
the station. The aviators were fearfully ragged at lining 
up and saluting, but such flaws were overlooked. This 
was not the only crowd that harrowed the feelings of a 
regular Navy officer. 

There was only one flying accident during this fee 
De Cernea took off the water and tried a climbing turn, 
but he was not far in the air when the machine fell. 
Luckily the wing withstood the shock and the plane 
rolled over, De Cernea escaping with a ducking. 

During the tests, in November, one of them required 
climbing to five thousand feet and then landing within a 
hundred feet of a mark. It showed how inferior the ma- 
chines were in design and speed. Two of the boys, Otis 
and Hawkins, were flying about in circles when they took 
what they considered to be a normal turn and fell into a 
tail-spin. 

Supervising the tests was a naval commander who 
seemed to enjoy his visit at the station. His nerves were 
shaken, however, when young Clifford Rodman, who was 
a crack flier, came swooping down directly for the judge’s 
boat to land so close that he almost scraped the paint 
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from it. The commander was observed to crawl out from 
under one of the seats, admitting that the joke was on 


him. He was willing to pass Rodman as having an eye 
like a hawk. 

With the class qualified and the work of the station 
finished, Farwell went to Pensacola on November 23d 
where he remained four months. Of the Second Unit, 
Depew, Goodyear, Rodman, McCormick, Otis, and 
Fuller had already gone to this station. 


An inspection board from Washington had been stirring 
things up shortly before I arrived [says Farwell]. They had 
found an easy-going, good-tempered officer in charge who had 
let things take pretty much their own course all summer. There 
had been very little flying and the student force had done as it 
pleased, at the station and in the town. For this he was raked 
over the coals. As the result, he veered from laxity to the 
severest enforcement of the regulations, in all the annoying 
details of discipline. There was trouble if a man’s hair was cut 
more than a quarter of an inch long, and foolish things like that. 

This alleged efficiency did not extend to the flying methods 
and routine, possibly because the officer and his assistant had 
never worked on planes or motors themselves and took it out 
in theory. They did not know, from practical experience, how 
an air station should be run. As a consequence, most of the 
work had been turned over to chief petty officers. These were 
good men, but years of Navy life in time of peace had slowed 
them down. The idea of moving faster during the War was not 
strong enough to overcome the more leisurely habits that had 
been soaking in during ten or fifteen years of service. They 
expected to begin work at nine in the morning and knock off 
about four in the afternoon. 

Conditions were very much improved when Lieutenant John- 
son came down from Washington. He brought with him a full 
head of steam and the determination to make the Pensacola 
station produce the goods. Things began to move in a spirited 
way. He divided the students into two squadrons of three 
flights each, after the English custom. Ina short time the actual 
flying time and the number of students qualified were tripled. 
The Yale crowd were given all the authority they desired and 
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the complete confidence of the new commanding officer. We 
contributed hard work and enthusiasm. 

Later we had a Captain of the Yard which was something 
none of us had ever heard of before. Before the war he had been 
a captain of Militia and had never seen a flying machine. How- 
ever, he showed a keen interest in our work. He found that 
various kinds of punishments had been dealt out to the students 
for disobeying flying instructions. One of them was ‘beaching,’ 
(well known to the members of the First Yale Unit). The Cap- 
tain of the Yard took an active interest in these cases and re- 
viewed them himself. 

In one instance a boy who took off too quickly with the wind 
left his machine at a stalling angle, and finally the machine 
came down on its nose with a terrific crash. The boy explained 
that the plane was underpowered, that he had done his best, 
had pulled it further and further back, but it simply did not 
have the power to fly and so came down. The Captain of the 
Yard overlooked the fact that it takes considerably more power 
to get off the water than to fly, so that if the machine could rise 
it ought to be able to fly. Human sympathy intervened to remit 
the ‘beaching’” sentence, on the ground that the boy had done 
his best. This amused the flying officers, but nobody argues 
with a Captain of the Yard, U.S.N. 

Even a casual visitor at Pensacola would have noticed the 
difference after the Yale crowd had been there a month or two. 
The machines which had been idle on the beach were in the air 
or taxi-ing back and forth. Crashes had been common. Now 
they were unusual. It seemed as though every other student 
had had his front teeth knocked out. This often happened 
when an N-g fell. The students were taught to use their com- 
mon sense and judgment while in the air. The Second Yale Unit 
made itself felt at this station. It was there with bells on. 


During this four months’ tour of duty, Ensign Farwell 
served as Assistant Beach Master and Squadron Com- 
mander. He was having trouble about his eyesight and 
feared it might disqualify him for flying duty. On March 
sth the Medical Officer at the Pensacola Station reported 
to the Commandant: 


This officer was examined on December 14, 1917, for avia- 
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tion duty involving actual flying and was found physically dis- 
qualified, owing to the fact that there was a marked defect in 
vision. He was again examined subsequent to his discharge 
from the Naval Hospital on February 11th with the same con- 
dition still existing. 

While the above defect is fully corrected by lenses, I do not 
feel justified in requesting waiver, owing to the fact that the 
defect is so marked and requires such extreme correction. 

However, if this officer’s service can be utilized for ground 
duty, it is not believed that the above defect in vision would 
interfere. 


The Commandant forwarded this report to the Navy 
Department with the following endorsement: 


1. Ensign John V. Farwell, N.R.F.C., received his flight 
training with the West Palm Beach-Huntington Detachment, 
being one of the first naval aviators of the R.N.F.C. Subsequent 
to his qualification as naval aviator in August, 1917, he acted 
as aide in the immediate supervision of the training of the 
Buffalo Naval Aviation Detachment. He was reported upon 
most favorably by his commanding officer while on this duty. 
Subsequent to completion of this duty, and certain special in- 
struction, he has been attached to this station where he has 
acted as First Squadron Commander, and has done certain 
additional duties in connection with organization. His perform- 
ance of duty, involving a certain amount of flying, has been 
excellent throughout. 

2. Although Ensign Farwell’s value is best utilized at other 
than simple pilot or flight instructor work, his experience and 
record as a flying officer is such that to remove him from the 
list of flying officers is considered a waste of a man who is 
exceptionally capable for flying duty. As a squadron com- 
mander, for example, it is required that he be available for 
flights from time to time in connection with material tests or 
personnel tests. ae 

3. It is strongly recommended that, in view of Ensign Far- 
well’s flying without experiencing any difficulties with his eyes 
— his vision corrected as stated in enclosed letter — and in view 
of the above statements in regard to his record and value, the 
physical defects in his case be completely waived. 
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When his foreign orders came, and he was ready to sail 
on March 22, 1918, Farwell felt a bit down-hearted. In 
his papers he discovered that a clause had been inserted 
to the effect that he was to be given non-flying duty. The 
Bureau of Navigation had been obdurate and had seen fit 
to ignore the strong letter of the Commandant at Pensa- 
cola. It seemed a stupid procedure, after a man had been 
flying successfully for two years and in spite of the expert 
medical statement that the proper lenses corrected the 
defect in vision. Aviators of John Farwell’s training and 
ability were not plentiful enough to be tied by red-tape to 
ground duty. 

He hoped that the edict would be ignored overseas 
where experienced flying officers were in such demand that 
those in authority were not apt to be finicky. We shall 
meet him again, among the members of his own First 
Unit who did their time in French training schools and 
stations fearfully and wonderfully conducted, or were 
sent to this place and that in England. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THE MISSION TO BRAZIL 


THRouGH those eager days at Palm Beach, when nobody 
knew what the future held and they talked it over so 
often, not a guess was wild enough to foresee one member 
of the Unit as rolling down to Rio to pass a year and more 
among the hospitable but temperamental Brazilians. It 
would have seemed a jest worthy of the effervescent Wag 
Crew. A World War it was, indeed, and no region was far 
enough away to be spared its vibrations and impulses. 
Portugal, close at hand, had joined the cause of the Allies, 
and her troops were in the trenches. A similar spirit 
animated the Republic of Brazil whose vast territory had 
been, until a time quite recent, ruled by the royal house of 
Portugal andwhichwas still akin in language andtraditions. 

Oliver James was not bothering his head about South 
‘American policies and affairs. They were nothing in his 
young life. He had been tied to a desk in the Navy De- 
partment and he hoped to wangle himself loose somehow 
and join his luckier comrades in France. He had been 
ordered to Washington on September 10, 1917, for duty 
in the Aviation Section of the Bureau of Navigation. At 
the same time Graham Brush was assigned to technical 
work in Steam Engineering. 

A letter from Captain Irwin to Commander Bennett, 
requesting the transfer of Ensign James from the Naval 
Aviation Detachment, Huntington, contained these in- 
teresting facts: 

This additional officer is needed now in connection with opera- 
tion of aviation training. Seaplane deliveries are making pos- 
sible more intensive training at such stations. 
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We shall on September 15th have our first class of 50 from 
Technology and thereafter 50 entering Ground Schools, s0 
entering preliminary schools, etc., every two weeks. Eventually 
there will probably be more than 600 officers and 1200 men (1000 
at Pensacola and 200 miscellaneous) under aviation training. 

In addition to coordination of equipment, supplies, and per- 
sonnel, for requests to Bureaus in regard to these, for training 
work, and the technical supervision of the training course, data 
is constantly being received from the Army, from abroad, and 
from our own establishment that should be condensed and 
disseminated. 

Ensign James has been recommended by Lieutenant McDon- 
nell for such duty. He can be at once of great assistance in 
many of the details of this work. 


Eddie McDonnell had been told to select a particularly 
capable man from the Unit for administrative duty in the 
Navy Department and he picked Oliver James because of 
his ‘brilliant mind and calm, clear vision.’ 

In the organization to which James was attached, 
Captain Irwin’s chief assistant was J. H. Towers. In 
charge of the flight schools was E. F. Johnson. The appli- 
cants for enrollment were looked after by G. H. Balch 
whose assistant was Leslie Jacobs. In this office was also 
Captain B. L. Smith, U.S.M.C., who had recently returned 
from France and was interested in material and equipment. 

Oliver James was made assistant to Lieutenant Johnson. 
He found it fascinating to watch the personnel of Naval 
Aviation grow by leaps and bounds and its plans expand 
prodigiously. When he joined the staff, there were fewer 
than one hundred trained aviators, no air stations abroad, 
and only two fairly under way in this country. 

A congenial group rented a house and kept bachelor 
quarters, Johnson, Balch, Brush, Jacobs, Luther, and 
James. They were not far from the Navy Building, and 
the house became a social rendezvous for aviation officers 
passing through or tarrying in Washington. There you 
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might have heard incessant shop talk, a good deal of it 
worth listening to. All the new ideas were mulled over and 
appraised. Many of them were fashioned into practicable 
form in these unofficial discussions and influenced the 
development of the Naval Air Service. 

For a while, Ensign James was very keen about it. He 
expected to be tucked away in this corner for no more than 
a month or two, and it was interesting to watch the wheels 
buzz round in the intricate machinery of the Navy De- 
partment. Alas, it dawned upon him that the job was no 
more than beginning. His own office was swiftly increasing 
its activities to take care of more air stations, personnel 
and material. It was fairly swamped with paper work and 
to keep a desk clear an officer often had to return in the 
evening and stick at it until midnight. 

This became irksome and monotonous to a young man 
who had looked forward to the career of an aviator and 
who had been trained as such. The disposition of Ensign 
Oliver James was not contented to lead this sedentary 
life with a war going on, and he confesses that he ‘got 
terribly fed up with it.’ His requests for transfer to ‘any 
naval air station anywhere’ were ignored. He was told 
that he was satisfactorily broken in to writing official 
letters and ironing out kinks at his desk, and why let him 
get away? He would therefore stay put. This ruffled his 
nerves and he concluded that any other duty would be 
preferable. 

Like a bolt from a clear sky came the word, on March 
1, 1918, that he was to be taken by the back of the neck 
and chucked all the way to Brazil, about as far from the 
scene of war as it was possible to imagine. It was better 
than permanent anchorage to a desk, however, and Ensign 
James cheered up quite a bit. There was another factor of 
the equation. There had been a war-time wedding in 
November. It was graciously permitted Ensign James to 
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take his bride to Rio Janeiro with him. In this instance the 
Navy Department was almost human. 

The Brazilian Government was desirous of making its 
naval force more efficient in organization, equipment, and 
training, with the intention of taking an active part in the 
War. The United States was therefore requested to lend its 
codéperation by means of a mission of naval officers who 
should serve as instructors and advisors. The senior 
officer selected was Captain C. T. Vogelgesang. With him 
was Lieutenant Commander W. O. Spear, U.S.N. The 
Department was unwilling to spare any of its regular 
officers for aviation duty with the mission. Those sent 
were Ensigns Philip A. Cusachs and Oliver James. 

These two young men regarded it as an attractive 
opportunity for constructive work on a large scale. Before 
leaving they tried to find out something about the 
Brazilian Naval Air Service, but the information was 
vague. There was much enthusiasm over flying, it was 
said, and both American and French machines for train- 
ing. Cusachs and James, very sanguine, hatched all sorts 
of roseate schemes. They would organize a squadron of 
naval air-men, train them in record time, and then go to 
the front in France with them. It was a roundabout way 
to get to the war, but just watch their smoke! 

They sailed on March 7th. The steamer slid peacefully 
through tropic seas with no submarine alarms, and the 
only excitement the chance of encountering a German 
raider. The arrival at Rio was in the nature of an anti- 
climax. The glowing hopes of leading that dashing squad- 
ron to France were knocked into a Brazilian cocked hat. 
Instead of a few months of bringing aviation up to date 
and adding the finishing touches, it proved to be a task 
that started from the very foundations. In order to finish 
it properly, the war would have to be prolonged several 
years. 
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Ensign Cusachs was subdued and Ensign James wore a 
pensive air that set poorly on a newly married man. They 
found one air station on an island in the Bay of Rio 
Janeiro. There were two small hangars, a runway, and one 
seaplane, a J. H. Standard with a 100 H.P. Hall Scott 
motor. The force consisted of two qualified aviators and 
half a dozen student officers. There were no shops. Look- 
ing it over, there was less than the First Unit had been 
equipped with in its fledgling days at Port Washington. 

It meant the creation of an air service under very large 
difficulties. To obtain machines from the United States 
meant months of delay and precious time wasted even if 
the plea should be listened to in the rush of emergency war 
orders. It was possible to build hulls and wings in Rio, but 
the motor parts, machine tools, and so on, had to be 

ordered abroad for lack of factory facilities. In fact, 

everything excepting the wood-work was unavailable. 
And even with the best intentions on the part of the 
United States Government, the shipping service was slow 
and infrequent. 

The orders were forwarded to Washington, for F—boats 
and N-gs, for training planes, spares, tools, machine guns, 
etc. During the interim Cusachs and James found build- 
ings that could be made over into shops, they went about 
constructing more hangars and concrete runways, and 
collected all the tools they could lay their hands on. The 
Brazilian Congress was asked to make an appropriation 
adequate to creating a real naval air service. Regulations 
for the administration of a department of aviation were 
prepared and approved. 

A ground school for student fliers was authorized, also 
one for student mechanics. Making the best of what he 
had, Oliver James was giving flight lessons in the Standard 
machine to the few pupils who were there when he arrived. 
. Eight months passed before the necessary shipments 
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were received so that the different schools could be effectu- 
ally operated. Meanwhile the two Ensigns had not been 
idle. They had gone about it in thorough fashion, working 
out a sound structure, looking toward the future. Their 
hopes of active service in the War had gone glimmering, 
but they were no less intent upon carrying out the task 
they had been sent to do. 

It was a versatile experience. They had no definite 
billets and were what James called ‘the guiding spirits.’ 
They gave flight instructions, bossed the ground school, 
laid down the practice and the theory, suggested laws, 
conferred with Brazilian officials of high rank and station, 
and were very much on their own. The Government was 
projecting a number of air stations besides the one in the 
Bay. This was therefore developed as a model and a 
nucleus for the others, and a comprehensive program 
worked out. | 

The term of exile, pleasant in a way, lasted fourteen 
months. During this time Oliver James was twice pro- 
moted, to Lieutenant (j.g.) and to Lieutenant. His official 
status was rather complicated. His original orders at- 
tached him to the Embassy of the United States in Rio 
Janeiro and instructed him to report to the Naval Attaché 
for duty as “instructor in aviation.” On May 27, 1918, he 
received the following notice of transfer, forwarded 
through the American Ambassador: 


You will consider yourself detached from the United States 
Embassy at Rio Janeiro; will report to the Commander-in-Chief, 
Pacific Fleet, for duty on the Naval Mission to Brazil of which 
Captain Carl T. Vogelgesang, U.S. Navy, is senior member, and 
will continue your present duties in connection with the work 
of that mission. 


This was a mere formality, but it colored the assignment 
with a certain diplomatic tinge. Cusachs and James had 
been advised in Washington that the purpose of the 
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mission was both diplomatic and naval, and emphasis was 
laid upon the cultivation of cordial relations between 
Brazil and the United States. For this reason Lieutenant 
James has felt reluctant to criticize in any manner the 
organization and the officials who were both his hosts and 
his associates. It is obvious that the American Naval 
Mission found faults and flaws that called for change and 
improvement. Such comments, however, are best buried in 
the official reports. 

The people of the South American republics are proud 
and sensitive. This is especially true of the Portuguese 
blood. The present writer visited Brazil not long ago in 
the U.S.S. scout cruiser Concord. It was the homeward 
stretch of a long voyage, to the Indian Ocean and around 
the Cape of Good Hope. On the east coast of Africa the 
cruiser had touched at the port of Lourenco Marques, chief 
city of the Portuguese territory of Mozambique, the 
remnant of that mighty colonial empire discovered by the 
ships of Vasco da Gama. 

There and in Brazil the American cruiser found official 
courtesy and elaborate welcome. And yet there was dis- 
cernible a lack of warmth and understanding toward the 
United States as a nation, a suspicion of its ultimate 
intentions, and a readiness to resent fancied affronts. In 
Pernambuco the municipal police seemed rather pleased to 
arrest an American bluejacket on the slightest pretext, and 
liberty was curtailed for this reason. 

Between the lines of Lieutenant Oliver James’ diplo- 
matic reticence it is perhaps possible to conjecture that he 
was hampered by the habit of manana and amiable evasion 
that is typical of South America and that he watched his 
step with scrupulous care to avoid jarring the feelings of a 
people whose manners, customs, and language were 
foreign to him. It was not an easy berth for an American 
naval officer acting as an instructor. And it was very 
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much to the credit of the two youthful missionaries in 
aviation that the following letter should have included 
complimentary mention of them.* 


BraziLiaN EMBASsy, 
WasuincTon, May 22, 1919 
Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: 

This Embassy has received a cable from Mr. De Gama, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of Brazil, informing it that the Minister 
of Marine has communicated that Lieutenants Philip A. Cu- 
sachs and Oliver B. James of the American Navy who were 
serving in Brazil as instructors in aviation, have been relieved 
of their duties owing to the expiration of their mission; and that 
the Brazilian Government adds that these officers fulfilled their 
mission in a most complete and thorough manner. 

Be pleased to accept, Mr. Secretary of State, the renewed 
assurances of my highest consideration. 

_A. Dre Ipanema Morera 
Charge d Affaires 
His Excellency, 
Mr. Frank L. Polk, 
Acting Secretary of State of the 
United States of America 


Lieutenant James carried home from Rio what might be 
called his written reference from the ‘Cabinet of the 
Secretary of the Navy.’ It has such an impressive air 
about it in Portuguese that the original is presented 
herewith: 


*From the Fitness Reports, Navy Department: 
Period from 3 March, to 30 September, 1918: 

The duty upon which this officer [Lieutenant Oliver B. James] has been en- 
gaged during the period of this report has been duty of an exceptional nature — 
training personnel of the Brazilian Navy in Naval Aviation. In the perform- 
ance of his duty, demanding the exercise of infinite tact, patience and persever- 
ance Lieutenant James has been most successful. Too much credit cannot be 
given him for the manner in which this difficult task is being accomplished and 
for the results obtained. 

Recommended for promotion to Lieutenant. 

C. T. Voceicesane, Capt., U.S.N. 
Chief of U.S. Naval Mission to Brazil 
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Rio DE JANEIRO, 19 de Maio de 1919 
Sr. O. B. James, Lt. U.S.N.R.F. 

Ao dispensar-vos do cargo de instructor da Escola de Aviacao 
Naval, por haverdes concluido a commissao que este Ministerio 
vos attribuiu, determina-me o Sr. Almirante Ministro da Mar- 
inha que vos apresente os seus agradecimentos pelos servicos que 
a ee” zelo e proficiencia prestastes ao ensino naquella 

Scola. ' 


Aproveito a opportunidade para vos apresentar os protestos 
da minha estima e distincta consideracao. 
(Signed) H. A. GuitHem, 
Commander-Chief of the Cabinet 


For the benefit of such members of the First Yale Unit 
as may find that their Portuguese has become a bit rusty, 
here is a translation of the foregoing document. 


On your leaving the place of Instructor of the Navy Aviation 
School, for the reason that you have ended the commission 
assigned to you by this Ministry, the Admiral Secretary of the 
Navy directs me to present to you his thanks for the services 
which you have rendered in your teachings at that school, 
accomplished with the utmost zeal and efficiency. Incidentally 
I wish to present to you the protestations of my esteem and 
highest consideration. 


Socially, the American officers found Rio Janeiro a 
delightful environment. They were entertained by the 
Government officials and also by the British, French, and 
American residents of thecity. The War seemed curiously 
remote, a world away from the gloom and tragedy of 
London or Paris and the swirling enthusiasm of America 
with its millions of men in khaki, its parades and ‘drives’ 
and fervid exhortation. 

Nowhere was there such a setting for an air station as 
this glorious Bay of Guanabara, jeweled with islands, 
encircled by mountains. The great city of Rio, opulent 
and colorful, the parks and boulevards along the shore 
fast crowding out the old city of narrow streets; the 
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walled gardens and dignified houses of by-gone days 
shaded by royal palms, wide-spreading mangoes, great 
jaqueira trees heavy with fruit, and the betasseled 
branches of the Brazilian pine! 

A city to lure one back again, but Lieutenant Oliver 
James was in no mood to linger when, on March 25, 1919, 
he and Lieutenant Cusachs were relieved by Lieutenant 
Commander Capehart and ordered to proceed to Washing- 
ton. There James returned to a desk in the Navy Depart- 
ment, in the Bureau of Operations, and remained until 
released from active duty on June 23d, with the customary 
official adieu: 


The Bureau takes this opportunity to thank you for the faith- 
ful and patriotic services you have rendered to your country in 
the War with Germany. 
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